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TRADITIONAL ARTS AND TRADITIONAL LITERATURE 
IN WEST BENGAL 


N a letter dated 5th December 1955, 
UNESCO invited this Institute of Cul- 
ture (1) to make studies of the present 
state of the traditional arts and traditional 
uses of Indian literature in the community 
life of villages near Calcutta; (3) to hold 
a series of lectures and discussions on 
topics associated with the above-mentioned 
studies; and (3) to submit a substantial 
report to UNESCO by June 1956. 
Complying with this request, the Insti- 
tute undertook the task and entrusted Pro- 
fessor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., of the 
University of Calcutta, who has made sig- 
nificant contributions on similar subjects, 
with the work of collecting detailed first- 
hand information on the present state of 
the traditional arts and traditional uses of 
Indian literature in the community life of 
villages near Calcutta. Two places, which 
varied from each other in their occupa- 
tional patterns and in their distances from 
Calcutta, were chosen for the purpose of 
investigation. ‘The places were: (1) Amda- 
bad, 25 miles from Tamluk town in 
Midnapore District and about go miles 
from Calcutta, and (2) Panihati, a munici- 
pal town оп the river Ganga, 10 miles 


‘Investigations іп 


from Calcutta. In the collection of field 
evidence, Professor Bose was assisted by 
Sri Biswanath Bandyopadhyay, М.5с, 
Lecturer in Anthropology at Bangzon 
College, in the District of 24-Parganas, 
West Bengal. 

In this connection, the Institute held a 
seminar in two sessions on the 26th and 
27th May 1956. The first session was 
devoted to a study of the changes in the 
traditional arts and their changing réle in 
community life, and the second, to the 
changing réle in community life played by 
traditional literature. Six scholars pre- 
sented reports of their findings, based on 
almost all villages 
throughout West Bengal. The results of 
the field inquiry made at Amdabad and 
Panihati were also presented. А full 
report of the seminar and the’ inquiry 
was submitted to UNESCO in August 1956. 

In the following pages are reproduced 
the three lectures given at the first session 
of the seminar, excluding the details of the 
field inquiry, and the presidential remarks 
by Professor Bose. The February issue 
will contain another set of three lectures 
delivered at the second session. 


THE EFFECT OF URBANIZATION 


PROFESSOR NIRMAL Kumar BOSE, M.SC. 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, of the Department of 
Anthropo-Geography at the University of Calcutta, has 
made a special study of social change in modern India. 
He is co-editor of Man in India, a quarterly anthropologt- 
cal journal. He ıs the author of Cultural Anthropology 
and other works. 


N order to find out how cities have 
eee the life of villagers, it was 

decided to compare a village far from 
Calcutta with a comparatively small town 
close by. It was observed that the distant 
village had retained much of its old life ; 
some of the arts which cater for instruc- 
tion or for the entertainment of the people 
still survived there, though in a more or 
less modified form. On the other hand, 
the economic life of the residents of the 
small town near Calcutta has been altered 
to a very great extent, while the place of 
‚ the traditional arts has‘almost wholly been 
taken by new institutions, like the library, 
cinema, and clubs where people meet for 


games and sports. The effect of urbaniza- ` 


tion is, as will be observed from the follow- 
ing report, evident in,the change which 
has come about in the altered periods of 
leisure, as well as in the new means which 
have been adapted for spending that leisure. 


` REPORT ON AMDABAD VILLAGE 


The village of Amdabad is situated 84 
miles from Calcutta. It is 42 miles from 
the nearest railway station, 25 miles from 
Tamluk, the nearest town, and 6 miles 
from the nearest bus route. 

The population is 4,500. There are no 
industries in the village except such small 
domestic activities as basket-making ог 
palm-leaf mat-weaving. The people are 
dependent upon agriculture, rent, or 
money-lending. | 


The chief castes are the following: 
Brahmana, Vaisnava, Mahisya, Paundra 
Ksatriya, Tanti (weaver), Kumhar (potter), 
Гей (oil-presser), Karanga (carpenter), 
Citrakara or Patsdara (painter), Dule 
(palanquin-bearer), and Mohammedans. 
The Brahmanas and the mendicant 
Vaisnavas do not till lands; the rest do 
so, either personally or through employees. 

There аге two igh schools and one 
primary school in the village Of other 
institutions, there are altogether g clubs 
and libraries with a total membership of 
1,441. Many members belong to several 
institutions simultaneously, therefore this 
figure is inflated, zhe actual number of 
members being smaller. The oldest 
institution was started eleven years аро. 
Most of the remaining ones were started 
within the last six or seven years. Of the 
two high schools, опе was started three 
years ago and the other seven years earlier. 

The traditional culture of the locality is 
handed down through the medium of songs, 
and drama of the indigenous type called 
yatra. During the -atter part of the rainy 
season, Brahmanas are employed by well- 
to-do Mahisya farmers for the ritual read- 
ing of some of the popular epic poems, 
such as the Bhagavata. But this is limited 
to no more than four or five prosperous 
families in Amdabad. The Brahmanas are 
paid in kind; uncooked rice and vege- 
tables are presented to them at the end 
of a month’s reading. 
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Another ancient method of entertain- 
ment and instruction consists of the 
pictures and songs shown and recited by 
the members of the Patidara caste, who 
go with their scrolls from house to house. 
It will be seen from the field report that 
these minstrels are paid very poorly, and 
can hardly earn enough for sustenance by 
means of their toil. Another occupation 
of this caste is the making of images for 
worship. Quite a few people from the 
Mahisya caste have recently taken to the 
same supplementary occupation; while 
with the potters, image-making is an estab- 
lished traditional trade. Consequently, 
some of the Patidara minstrels in the 
neighbouring village of Nankar Ghak have 
taken to small trading. 

The songs sung by the Patidaras have 
been handed down to them from ancient 
times. А few of the singers, able to read, 
add to their verses from the Bengali 
Ramayana and Mahabharata of Krttivasa 

“and Кайташа Dasa. 

It is curious that these minstrels have 
Hindu personal names, while their mar- 
riages and funerals take place according to 
Mohammedan rites. In the Hindu society, 
they are looked upon as a degraded caste. 
Some of them have recently begun to take 
Muslim names and Muslim titles like 
‘Sekh’. Yet they retain their caste endo- 
gamy and also do not take beef, in contrast 
to other Mohammedans. 

The Vaisnavas are a religious sect, many 
of whom earn their living by means of 
mendicancy. The songs which they sing 
from door to door are about Radha and 
Krsna. These songs are popular, and the 
Vaisnava succeeds in earning his livelihood 
by this means, 

The heroic stories of olden times, or 
stories carrying a religious or moral lesson, 
and also providing a certain amount of 
entertainment, are thus handed down 
from one generation to another by the 


three castes or sects mentioned above. 

The total number of Brahmana, 
Vaignava, and Patidara families belonging 
to these castes, who still carry on their 
traditional occupations, is as follows: 
Brahmana, 10 (48 individuals); Vaisnava, 
3 (26 individuals); and Patidara, 11 (43 
individuals). Among the Vaisnavas, there 
are 55 other families (150 individuals) who 
have taken to agriculture. 

All the castes that carry on the tradi- 
tional culture through songs, or the exhi- 
bition of painted scrolls, the reading of 
sacred scriptures, or the performances of 
religious rites, are economically at a very 
low level. It is interesting to observe 
that these professional people serve the 
general population, though the latter play 
hardly any active part. It is only during 
namakirtana, or the musical recital of the 
name of God, that the audience also joins 
the Vaisnava singer in communal recitation. 

The demand for schooling among all 
castes, including the suppressed Dule, or 
palanquin-bearer-cum-agricultural labourer 
caste, springs basically from a desire to be 
raised in social status. This is а post- 
independence phenomenon; and it is 
curious that the competition between 
villages, ог between, factions of the same 
village, has been followed in the country 
around by a corresponding increase in the 
number of clubs and libraries on a non- 
caste basis. The members of these new 
institutions do not any longer depend 
upon professionals for their entertainment. 
They have begun to develop theatres of 
the urban type and also indigenous уйітаѕ 
of the rural type. As the villagers devel- 
op these institutions, they depend more 
and more on dramas published in Calcutta, 
particularly those published by the book- 
sellers of Bartala and Garanhata. It is 
this increasing participation of the vil- 
lagers in their own entertainment that has 
led to the progressive decay of the profes- 
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sional castes connected with entertainment. 

Amdabad, being far from easy to 
approach, still retains the old traditional 
types of entertainment and instruction, but 
along with them stand the newly intro- 
duced urbanized forms. And we notice 
that the urban patterns are progressively 
becoming dominant. This observation is 
also borne out by two more facts: the 
earthen toys, which women of the Patidara 
caste used formerly to make for sale in 
fairs, are decreasing in popularity, while 
their place is being taken by celluloid or 
plastic dolls introduced by small traders 
even in the most distant villages of West 
` Bengal. Moreover, cinema shows are be- 
coming so popular that many hundreds of 
people gather from distances of even ten 
or fifteen miles whenever a travelling com- 
pany sets up a show in a tent The films 
are the same as those exhibited in the 
towns—more social than religious; and 
such secular plays seem to be developing 
a deeper and wider appeal among the 
rural population than the purely religious 
stories presented by either the Brahmana 
or the Patidara caste. This is an indica- 
tion of the urbanization of taste, coupled 
with a progressive decay of the traditional 


pattern. 5 


REPORT ON PANIHATI TOWN 


The municipal town of Panihati is 
situated at a distance of ten miles from 
Calcutta, with which it is connected by 
rail and road It developed from an 
ancient village, and was the centre of 
баКга and Vaisnava worship. Миуапапда, 
the celebrated preacher of Vaisnavism, 
made Panihati his headquarters in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. The 
population of the town has increased very 
largely during the last twenty years. From 
roughly 11,000 between 1901 and 1931, it 
‘became 27,400 in 1941 and 49,600 in 1951. 
This increase has mainly been due to the 


establishment of modern industries: one 
chemical, two tex ile, and several other 
modern factories, including engineering 
works, now exist vithin the limits of the 
municipality. ‘There is no cultivable land 
in Panibati itsel Vacant spaces have 
recently been occupied by four colonies of 
displaced persons from East Pakistan. 
Apart from these persons, the population 
of the town consists principally of Brah- 
maņas and Kayasthas. А minority is 
formed by washermen, weavers, barbers, 
oil-pressers, potter:, fishermen, bell-metal 
and brass workers, and the banking castes. 

A hundred famiïes were interviewed in 
the month of February 1956. From an 
examination of th2 detailed chart, which 
is presented with tae report on field work, 
it will be seen thet all these families are 
no longer dependent on agriculture. Some 
carry on small trace, some are engaged in 
the medical or teazhing professions, while 
the rest are emplo~ed in the mills nearby. 

The town has tvo clubs, one established 
in 1914 and the other in 1950. One club 
has a library of 2,500 books, while another 
library, established in 1898, has 10,407 
books. There is a health centre, a labour 
welfare centre spcnsored by the Govern- 
ment, and a very popular cinema. A 
sports club establi-hed also in 1898, with 
arrangements for games and physical cul- 
ture, is popular anong the boys and girls 
of the town. 

Of religious ins-itutions, there are two 
Harisabhas, ог hal $ tor religious recital or 
meeting, established by the members of the 
Vaisnava sect. A few people collect here 
every evening either for community sing- 
ing, na@makirlana, or for the reading of 
religious books. In summer and in 
autumn, there are four major celebrations 
at a place which was hallowed by the 
presence of Сайап-а and Nityananda three 
hundred years aso. These celebrations 
attract many mer and women, but the 
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daily attendance at the Harisabha com- 
pares very unfavourably with the attend- 
ances in the libraries, the sports club, ог 
the cinema. 

A detailed examination of the 100 fami- 
lies interviewed showed clearly that, as the 
people become employed in the factories 
or in various capacities at different times 
of the day, e.g. shift work, the leisure time 
which they can afford becomes more or 
less broken up. In Amdabad, work was 
primarily agricultural, and it was dictated 
by the seasons; all people were busy in 
certain months, and had more leisure in 
certain other months. Therefore the en- 
tertainments, or the reading of sacred 
scriptures, the fairs, and the cinema shows, 
were all grouped together within the post- 
harvest months. In contrast to this, Pani- 
hati has no seasonal variation in activity ; 
work and leisure show personal variability. 
So the search for entertainment becomes 
also more personal in character, and con- 
*sequently more diversified, than in the 
case of the rural area studied. 

Not many, but some people gather 
together in the afternoons and evenings, 
according to their shifts in the mills; 
while the doctors and shopkeepers can 
hardly find any leisure till late at night. 
Under this indirect pressure of the factory 
system, the entertainment which people 
seek is, as the report on the field work will 
show, limited to attendance in libraries or 
cinema shows, or games which engage four 
to twenty people at a time. These are 


indoor games like cards, carrom, ludo, or 
outdoor games like football and volley- 
ball. There is also the radio which 
succeeds in bringing some joy to the 
people in their own homes during their 
moments of leisure. Under these circum- 
stances, the people of Panihati have a 
wider choice of entertainment than the 
people of Amdabad. Thus, it has been 
difficult for the traditional forms of enter- 
tainment, such as we find in Amdabad, to 
survive as long as they have done there. 

It is true that the cinemas and theatres 
also dispense some of the classical stories 
of India through a new medium, but it 
should ‘be explained that the character of 
these stories very often undergoes a modi- 
fication. In the songs of the Patidara, or 
the reading of the sacred poems by 
Brahmanas, the main emphasis is on devo- 
tion to God, though there may be elements 
of direct human appeal in such stories too. 
But in the theatrical form of the stories 
as presented through dramas published in 
Calcutta, or through the cinemas, the 
appeal is more on the human plane than 
on the plane of religious devotion. 

The increasing personalization of leisure, 
accompanied as it has been by a seculari- 
zation of interest, has led, on the whole, 
to a progressive detay of the traditional 
modes of transmission of culture. The 
place of the latter is now being taken by 
new modes, which convey as much of the 
old culture as possible under the altered 
emotional climate of the age. 


TRADITIONAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BENOY GHOSE, М.А. 


Benoy Ghose is a student of anthropology, and has travelled 
extensively in West Bengal to study social changes. He 
1s the author of several books in Bengali on the social 
and cultural history of West Bengal. 


N this paper, an attempt has been 
made to describe the changes in the 
traditional arts and crafts of West 

Bengal, and to find out some of the rele- 
vant causes of these changes. Тһе material 
used for the purpose was collected by the 
writer, by means of personal observation 
and inquiry, in about 200 selected villages 
in West Bengal, during a period of about 
six and a half years, from January 1949 to 
September 1955. 

Before proceeding directly to the subject, 
I should try to define what the words 
‘tradition’ and ‘change’ denote in cultural 
sociology. Culture is transmitted geograph- 
ically as well as chronologically, that is, 
in space as well as in time, by contact as 
well as by continuity. The horizontal 
spread in space is generally called diffusion, 
and the vertical spread in time is called 
tradition. Traditional arts and crafts may 
therefore be defined*as those arts and 
crafts which have a structural tendency 
towards vertical continuity and are inter- 
nally handed on through time. 

There are different types of culture 
change. Among such types, there are 
spontaneous growth-like changes, due 
mostly to internal factors; and there are 
induced changes, due chiefly to external 
factors. Change itself may operate on 
various levels in varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness, and it may lead either to complete 
disappearance of items of а particular 
culture, ог to their partial displacement, 
gradual decay, substitution, or alteration. 
The following facts about the traditional 


arts and crafts of West Bengal may throw 
some light on these types of changes 
brought about by various external and 
internal causes. 


HOUSE-BUILDING 


ОЁ all traditional arts, possibly one of 
the oldest is the art of house-building. It 
can be traced back to the very dawn of 
human culture. I would therefore like to 
begin with an account of the traditional 
art of house-building in West Bengal. 

Out of the earliest types of pitched- 
roofed, flat-roofed, rectangular, dome- 
shaped, and conical circular houses may 
have emerged the three dominant types of 
houses of West Bengal. These types were 
largely determined by the natural environ- 
ment, and the quality and availability of 
local building materials, e.g. bamboo, 
wood, clay, straw. The types are: (1) the 
pitched-roofed rectangular huts, called 
docala, caucdéla, or са, i.e. two-, four-, or 
eight-roofed, and one-, two-, ог three- 
storied ; (2) huts with curvilinear roofs, 
generally caucala, and one- or two-storied ; 
(3) circular corn-store house, called gola- 
ghar, or bee-hive and umbrella types. 

In West Bengal, the flat roof is not an 
important architectural feature. In dry 
climates, a flat roof may be suitable, but 
in areas of abundant rainfall, the roof 
must be pitched sufficiently to allow water 
to drain off rapidly. It is also necessary 
to protect the top of the mud walls from 
absorbing moisture directly from the rain 
or the run-off. The roof therefore becomes 
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something like a hood, resting on the walls 
by means of a series of rafters which meet 
along the ridges and project beyond the 
walls as eaves. This pitched-roofed type 
is now by far the commonest house-type 
in rural Bengal. In Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, and Nadia 
Districts, two- or three-storied, mud-walled, 
thatched houses of this pitched type are 
found. It appears to be the predominant 
type of rural middle-class house in Howrah 
and Midnapore Districts. But the rich 
and middle-class peasants, and other rural 
middle-classes, are now replacing the thatch 
by corrugated and galvanized iron sheets, 
tiles, and asbestos, and the mud walls by 
brick walls. 

Flat-roofed риска houses, called kotha- 
bāđdi, are, however, also being built. Fire- 
resistance is one of the causes of this 
replacement. Further, as railroad com- 
munication is extending, it becomes easier 
to secure the new building materials. On 
inquiry, I have found that the cost of 
labour, materials, and time involved in 
building a two-storied, mud-walled, thatch- 
ed house are often higher than for a 
pucka house. The difference in the cost 
of materials, including high transport 
charges, is not very wide and is usually 
consumed by extra labour and time. The 
kothabadi house is also being increasingly 
associated with social rank and prestige in 
a rural community, an effect of urban 
sophistication. Traditional house-types are 
therefore becoming not only uneconomic, 
but also out of fashion. The result is 
that the skilled traditional architects of 
West Bengal and other associate artisans, 
like wood-carvers and carpenters, are fast 
dying out. | 

This is more keenly felt in the case of 
the other important house-types of West 
Bengal, the circular and the curvilinear 
types. The curvilinear type is possibly a 
variant of the original circular form, 


adapted for dwelling. The circular shape 
has its limitations. Since too great a dia- 
meter would create engineering problems 
of considerable magnitude, a more con- 
venient and adaptable curvilinear form 
was devised. It is one of the finest archi- 
tectural forms evolved, perfected, and cxe- 
cuted through the ages by the traditional 
rural architects of West Bengal. 

The curvilinear house is now mainly 
concentrated in Birbhum District, Kandi 
Subdivision of Murshidabad District, 
Vishnupur Subdivision of Bankura Dis- 
trict, Burdwan and Hooghly Districts, 
Amta Police Station of Howrah District, 
and Ghatal and North Sadar Subdivisions 
of Midnapore District. Most of the beau- 
tiful houses are old constructions. So long 
as the original structure of the roof remains 
strong, it is thatched at regular intervals, 
and the curve is maintained. But in new 
constructions, the simple rectangular 
pitched-roof is usually preferred to the 
curvilinear. In some cases, the overhang- 
ing thatch is cleverly trimmed to give it 
the semblance of a curve, even though the 
roof is rectangular. I have seen that, even 
where the thatch has been replaced by 
iron sheets, the edge is often trimmed to 
form a curve, particularly in villages where 
curvilinear houses predominate. Perhaps 
the inherent sense of beauty in the villagers 
urges them to preserve the harmony of 
curvilinear roofs; a sense which, at least 
from the architectural point of view, is 
very much lacking among people in cities 
like Calcutta. Modern cities have a ten- 
dency, if you will permit me to use an 
unfamiliar word for the sake of precision, 
to de-traditionalize all arts. Villages do 
not do this so long as they remain isolated. 
When that isolation breaks down, as it is 
definitely breaking down in West Bengal 
today, de-traditionalization of the arts, 
including architecture, begins. In West 
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Bengal villages, the beginning of this 
process can now be clearly seen. 

One of the causes of the declining 
number of curvilinear houses is, of course, 
economic. An acute scarcity of skilled 
local architects and builders is already 
being felt everywhere. In Vishnupur 
town, one of the most flourishing centres 
for this type of house, I could find with 
great difficulty three such builders in 1952, 
one of whom only, a septuagenarian, was 
a master. The details of constructional 
processes, which I collected from this old 
man, could easily be compiled for a hand- 
book of moderate size. These details can- 
not be explained without actual demon- 
stration. The variety of technical terms 
associated with these processes is simply 
bewildering. One wonders how such a 
vast storehouse of specialized knowledge 
could be preserved through generations 
simply by oral transmission. Unfortu- 
nately, we are going to lose not only this 
traditional art of building, but the techni- 
cal knowledge also, because, as far as 1 
know, nothing of it has been preserved 
either in manuscript form or in print. 

The curvilinear house-type is important 
from another point of view. It served as 
a perfect model for {һе god’s house or 
temple in West Bengal. Probably, nowhere 
else in India are the gods so intimately 
related to man; and this has led to the 
devalaya, or the abode of the gods, resem- 
bling closely manusyalaya, or men’s 
dwelling houses. 


TEMPLE-BUILDING 


There are various types of curvilinear 
temples in West Bengal, determined by the 
numtber of roofs and towers. The temple 
may be simply docala, or two-roofed. I 
have seen one such brick temple only in 
Amragarh -village, about 5 miles from 
Mankar in Burdwan District. When two 
docalas are joined together, the structure 


is called jodbanglc. It may be capped 
with a little curvilinear hut-like tower, as 
in the famous jodbéngla temple of Vishnu- 
pur, or it may be without a tower, as in 
some smaller and later types in Kalna, 
Burdwan, and in tre village of Chandra- 
kona in Midnapore District. It may also 
be simply caucala, от four-roofed, without 
a tower, as in Chakda-Palpara of Nadia 
District. ‘These are rather 
types, and probably there are not more 
than one dozen such brick temples in West 
Bengal proper, as far as І have been able 
to ascertain. It appears from the paucity 
of these types that the temple-builders, or 
their patrons, migkt have discarded them 
in favour of the common one-towered type 
of brick temple сі West Bengal. This 
type, I think, was adopted from ātcālā or 
eight-roofed, two-storied curvilinear house, 
the second storey bzing reduced to the size 
of = small tower Sometimes, four or 
eight additional curvilinear towers, re- 
sembling the rekhi order of temples of 
Orissa, are erected at four or eight corners 
of the roofs for ornamentation, and the 
temple is accordingly called pafcaratna, 
with five gems, ог navaratna, with nine 
gems, 

If these curvilinear temples of West 
Bengal are studied chronologically (and it 
is possible to do that from the inscriptions 
almost invariably found on them), it will 
be found that the fnest and heaviest types 
were constructed sometime between the 
second half of the seventeenth century and 
the third quarter of the eighteenth. 1 
mention ‘heaviest’ with ‘finest’, because the 
greater the diameter of the curvilinear roof 
of a brick temple, zhe more expert skill is 
required for its construction. The reduc- 
tion in the size of the temple, with a 
smaller diameter, mdicates a reduction in 
the number of ssilled builders and a 
decline in the art of temple-building. 

From the massive curvilinear temples of 


uncommon 
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the first peak period in Guptipara, Bans- 
beria, Santipur, Khardah, and Vishnupur 
to the lean and still leaner temples of a 
later period, one can perfectly well visualize 
the steady decline of the art of temple- 
building, perhaps the noblest of all the 
traditional arts of West Bengal. This 
decline is also noticeable in the terracotta 
reliefs on the friezes of temples, executed 
not by potters only, but mainly by wood- 
carvers. By the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the curvilinear temples 
were becoming flatly linear; with conical, 
narrow, angular roofs, and the terracotta 
reliefs were also disappearing from the 
friezes. 


THE CAUSES OF DECAY 


One of the causes of this decline was the 
beginning of the ruin of the old landed 
aristocracy of Bengal in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. In the Annals 
of Rural Bengal, Hunter says: ‘From the 
year 1770, the ruin of two-thirds of the 
old aristocracy of Lower Bengal dates.’ 
If it dates from the year 1770, it may be 
said that by the end of the century, after 
the introduction of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, a whole generation of the old 
aristocracy had been completely reduced to 
bankruptcy. ` 

This is one side of the picture. There 
is another side and a more important one, 
T think, which is not usually mentioned in 
this connection. The new generation of 
landed aristocracy created by the English 
rulers, and some of the reinstated old ones 
who returned to plenty, like the Rajah of 
Burdwan, could easily have afforded to 
patronize some of the traditional arts like 
temple-building, wood-carving, and sculp- 
ture. But they did not feel like doing so, 
because their entire outlook on life was 
changing under the impact of western 
culture. The criteria of social respectability 


also were changing. The new social 
‘elevators’ were shifting to the cities. 

The new institutions, serving as channels 
of social promotion and demotion of 
individuals in a society, e.g. centres of po- 
litical and economic power, centres of new 
learning, the arts and sciences, were also 
being located in the cities. The new gen- 
eration and the descendants of the old 
generation of patrons of traditional arts 
in Bengal were therefore irresistibly drift- 
ing towards the city of Calcutta. As it 
was becoming more respectable to patronize 
city-improvement schemes, the building of 


new centres of learning, schools and 
colleges, new institutions of arts and 
sciences, they were withdrawing their 


patronage from the traditional arts and 
institutions located in the villages, in 
favour of those growing in the new towns 
and gities. With this new dynamic of 
culture change in West Bengal, most of the 
traditional arts and institutions, from 
temples to {0[5, or Sanskrit colleges, could 
not develop or adapt, and they were fast 


being weeded out in the nineteenth 
century. 

To describe in detail the decline of all 
the traditional arts and crafts would 


amount to a repetitjon of the same tale I 
would therefore briefly mention a few of 
them as further illustration of my point. 


WOOD-CARVING 


Carvings of mythological figures of gods 
and goddesses, and floral designs on the 
wooden doors and windows, lintels, beams 
and pillars of houses and temples, on boats, 
palanquins, and household furniture, these 
are some of the finest specimens of crafts- 
manship of Bengali wood-carvers. Their 
scattered remains can still be traced in the 
decaying village-houses and candimandapas 
(halls for worship) of the old wealthy: 
families of West Bengal. But with ‘the 
urbanization of the new and old aristocracy. 
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and their gradual shifting to towns and 
cities, their taste for building and furni- 
ture also began to change, 

Not only houses, but also mandapas, or 
halls for the worship of Durga and other 
gods and goddesses, were constructed with 
Gothic stone-pillars and marble floors, as 
adjuncts of the new city-palaces, Even in 
villages, old mandapas attached to land- 
lords’ houses have been replaced by such 
brick-and-stone structures. It became 
fashionable also to use western style 
furniture, coaches, and even palanquins 
manufactured by the European firms of 
Calcutta. The traditional wood-carvers of 
Bengal thus steadily lost their patronage. 
The utility of their products also changed. 
Massively built and luxuriously carved 
wooden bedsteads, almirahs, chests, etc. 
fitted in well with the fixed-abode im- 
mobility of the old joint-families of 
patriarch-patrons, but they could not be 
made to fit in with the social mobility of 
modern life and its independent single- 
family units. Cut off from their occupa- 
tional caste-moorings, the wood-carvers 
therefore were forced to change over to 
new occupations lke masonry, general 
carpentry, and even to trade and аргі- 


culture. А 


METAL-CRAFT 


Metal-craft is one of the oldest tradi- 
tional crafts of West Bengal. There were 
villages filled with such craftsmen in 
Midnapore, Burdwan, Birbhum, and other 
Districts. Villagers used to wake up in 
the morning with the beat of hammer on 
iron and  bell-metal. The craftsmen 
obtained materials in economically suff- 
cient quantities from local regions (e.g. 
iron from Birbhum). Sometimes the 
materials were imported from foreign 
countries. -The bell-metal workers of 
Ghatal region (Midnapore District) used to 
import tin from the Straits Settlements and 


copper from Japen. Cutlery and bell- 
metal utensils of verious shapes, sizes, and- 
designs were produeed, not wholly for local 
consumption, but а 50 for export to distant 
towns and trade-ccntres. The bell-metal 
products of Midrapore, Hooghly, and 
Murshidabad, and -he cutlery of Kanchan- 
nagar (Burdwan), were once in heavy 
demand even in th- city of Calcutta. But 
their demand is nov steadily falling. One 
of the causes of thi fall is the competition 
of cheaper goods m=nufactured in factories. 
Hand-made Kanchannagar cutlery has now 
been practically orsted from the market 
by machine-made cctlery. The traditional 
iron-workers have crifted to different occu- 
pations. Their fixed саѕіе-сит-оссира- 
tional status has азо become fluid in the 
new social milieu. 

The case of Sell-metal workers is 
different. Most of their products are fast 
falling into disuse, because their utility is 
changing. Brass спа bell-metal utensils 
of various shapes and sizes and artistic 
designs could be patronized for use when 
domestic servants and idle members of the 
family were availeble in plenty to take 
care of them. Ви іп spite of our love 
for traditional arts and crafts, we cannot 
afford to patronize them today, because of 
changing social zonditions. The new 
mobility of our НЕ and society is casting 
them away from everyday use. Aluminium 
and enamel utensis and crockery are re- 
placing them rapid y. These are not only 
being selected as hcusehold items of greater 
utility, but also :ге being included іп 


the new middleclass paraphernalia of 
gentility. 

TOY MAKING 
The traditional toy-makers of West 


Bengal are the wosd-carvers and the pot- 
ters. Painted woocen dolls and toys made 
by wood-carvers, znd earthen dolls and 
toys made by ройев, were in great demand 
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in fairs and festivals, held throughout the 
year in daily succession in different places. 
A valuable Bengali almanac, published in 
1855-56 by the Vernacular Literature Com- 
mittee, gave an account of 309 famous fairs 
of Bengal, that is, one important fair a 
day, throughout the year, held in different 
localities by rotation. These fairs were 
not only profitable markets, where local 
artists and craftsmen used to sell their 
products; they were also the meeting- 
grounds of many regional and local cul- 
tures, arts and crafts, and motifs. Painted 
dolls and toys, both earthen and wooden, 
varied in designs and motifs from district 
to district, and from one locality to 
another within the same district. They 
were assembled in village fairs to serve 
indirectly the purpose of a modern art 
exhibition. 

With the growth of new market-centres 
in towns and cities, and with the decline 
of religious. festivals and rituals, the 
number and size of these village fairs also 
steadily declined. Of all classes, probably 
the village artists have been hit hardest, 
particularly the toy-makers and painters. 
They cannot compete with the cheaper 
celluloid and plastic dolls and toys ; they 
are being rapidly ousted not only by 
cheaper prices, but also by the attraction 
of novelty. It is interesting to note that 
visitors and collectors from towns and cities 
flocking to these village fairs usually buy 
these traditional dolls and toys, unlike the 
villagers for whom the fairs are held and 
the toys are brought. Here is an interest- 
ing example of how a traditional art is 
being displaced, not always by cheaper 
substitutes, but sometimes by novelty also 
Makers of dolls and toys are now thriving 
mainly by making idols. 


SCULPTURE 


There is evidence to show that some 
local groups of sculptors carried on their 


traditional trade in West Bengal 1) the 
middle of the nineteenth century. I have 
seen some beautiful images, carved by local 
sculptors of West Bengal (in Burdwan 
District), not more than a hundred years 
old. As specimens of traditional sculpture, 
they are remarkable. In Patun, a village 
under Manteswar Police ` Station іп 
Burdwan District, I found a huge collec- 
tion of stone images of tortoises (images 
of the god Dharma) and S:valingas (the 
phallic emblems of Siva) of various shapes 
and sizes, both finished and half-finished. 
I presume, there must have been a work- 
room of some local sculptors here, where 
images of local deities were made from 
imported stone, 

An important point in connection with 
the persistence of the traditional art of 
sculpture in this region may be noted here. 
Where traditional art is integrally related 
to the local ritual or regional culture, it 
has a fair chance of survival in that par- 
ticular locality or region. The pottery of | 
Panchmura village in Bankura District 
may be cited as another illustration of this 
point. The colossal terracotta images of 
elephants and horses, Manasar-baris, ог 
heads of the serpent-goddess, with tiers of 
serpent hoods, made by Panchmura potters, 
are used as offerings in a number of 
festivals, such as Втайта-рша, Rudra- 
puja, Candi-pija, Bhatrava-piija, Dharma- 
puja, and Manasa-piija. They are dis- 
tributed over a wide region, where these 
cults predominate, from Vishnupur in 
Bankura, through Garbeta and Ghatal in 
Midnapore District, to Arambagh in 
Hooghly and some portions of Burdwan 
District. The Panchmura pottery ‘is in 
great demand over this wide region, and 
it is. still flourishing strongly. But the 
pottery of other adjacent regions, having 
no such integral relation with regional cults 
and rituals, or such a wide distribution, 
is steadily declining. 
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SCROLL-PAINTING 


The Citrakaras or Patidaras. or scroll- 
painters, of West Bengal present а сот- 
pletely different problem. They are now 
mainly found in some half-a-dozen villages 
of Birbhum and Bankura Districts, and in 
about a dozen villages in Ghatal, Narajol. 
Panchkura, and Nandigrain Police Stations 
of Midnapore District. І have visited 
about a dozen villages of scroll-painters 
in these districts, and everywhere I have 
found them carrying on a very miserable 
existence. Sudarshan Chitrakar, a 60-year 
old scroll-painter of Itagaria village (about 
8 miles from Suri) in Birbhum District, 
told me іп 1952 that, about fifty years ago, 
there were fifty to sixty villages of scroll- 
painters in Birbhum District alone, and in 
each village about twenty families of 
painters lived. Now, most of the painters 
have left painting, and they are either 
masons and idol-makers or labourers and 
cultivators. The same description of con- 
ditions was related to me by the scroll- 
painters of Midnapore District. 

The most important cause of decay is 
obviously economic. But an equally 
important cause 15 the destruction of the 
cultural réle of the scroll-painters in the 
changing rural community of today. The 
scroll-painter was a kind of wandering 
bard, singing mythological themes, rep- 
resented by paintings on the scrolls, and 
delivering moral sermons to villagers. 
He had an important cultural function to 
fulfil in the isolated village communities 
of ancient and medieval times. Today. 
when political and moral lecturers deliver 
all kinds of sermons to villagers, and 
mythological and other pictures аге 
more vividly shown on the travelling 
cinema screen, it is but natural that the 
scroll-paintings and pala-songs now fail to 
satisfy the psychological needs of the 
villagers The villagers. in fact. are not 


willing now to lend eny economic support, 
in cash or in kind, to the scroll-painters. 
Г have heard this from painters who still 
venture to wander zbout from village to 
village, clinging desperately to their tradi- 
tional occupation, 


HOW SERIOU! IS THE LOSS? 


The disintegration of traditional arts and 
crafis in West Bengal, under the impact 
of new economic, social, and cultural 
forces. is therefore an undeniable socio- 
logical fact. How fr their reorientation 
and reintegration with the newly evolv- 
ing cuiture-pattern of today is possible, 
or even in some cas2s desirable, is a diffi- 
cult and debatable sabject, which does not 
come within the scope of my present 
discussion. 

As we do not live by utility alone, some 
of these traditional arts and crafts may 
survive for a certain period of time; they 
may even become a cult as an art form, 
as an aesthetic and cultural expression, as 
a conscious revival ef what is antiquated. 
They may serve the ригрозе of decoration. 
or satisfy the curiosity of collectors for some 
time. Some of these arts may acquire a 
new luxury use, as pottery and painting 
are acquiring today. Some may acquire a 
transferred use, as bedspreads, door-screens, 
table-cloths, and 5@г<, and other women’s 
clothes. But these ire all inversions and 
distortions of the primary function of 
traditional arts and crafts, and they are 
certainly not adaptations to the new 
changing socio-cultural mileu. Some of 
the arts may be disslaced by the novelty 
of a new substitute, 1s the traditional dolls 
and toys аге being displaced. Some, like 
scroll-painting. cazd-painting wooden 
manuscript-cover panting. may disappear 
for ever in the near future. 

Now, the question is. If some arts do 
disappear and are lost for ever, how large а 


factor is, or could be the actual loss? 
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What is it that is being lost? Is it a specific 
culture? Is it a culture-trait, a culture-com- 
plex, ог а whole culture that is lost? I 
would suggest that it is only an element, a 
trait, that is lost, certainly not the whole 
culture. Traditional arts and crafts consti- 
tute a cluster of traits in a total culture. 
As individual items, they are not equally 


important in relation to the whole 1 
am therefore inclined to conclude that, if 
we do actually lose some of these items of 
traditional art in West Bengal, and if all 
of them cannot be reintegrated with the 
changing socio-economic conditions of 


today, we do not thus lose the whole. 


culture of Bengal and its total tradition 


There is a god of the arts and crafts. whose name is Vigvakarma. who is 
described as the ‘lord of the arts, the carpenter of the gods, the fashioner of all 
ornaments who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft men 
subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they continually worship’ The 
Indian craftsmen, or, at least, the most important guild or caste of craftsmen 
claim to be descended from the five sons of this deity 


* ж * 


The Indian craftsman conceives of his art, not as the accumulated skill of 
ages, but as originating in the divine skill of ViSvakarma, and revealed by him. 
Beauty, rhythm, proportion, idea have an absolute existence on an ideal plane, 
where all who seek may find. The reality of things exists in the mind, not in 
the detail of their appearance to the eye. Their inward inspiration upon which 
the Indian artist is taught to rely, appearing like the still small voice of a god. 
that god was conceived of as Visvakarma. Не may be thoufght of as that part 
of divinity which is conditioned by a special relation to artistic expression : or, 
in another way, as the sum total of consciousness, the group soul of the indi- 
vidual craftsmen of all times and places. 


—Ananda К. Coomaraswamy. The Indian 
Craftsman, 1909, pp. 71-73. 
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Art, 


feel that it is not necessary for me to 

add much to what my friend and 

colleague, Sri Benoy Ghose, has already 
told you. In fact, his observations are 
mine too. Yet, while his survey was made 
in very recent years, my observations cover 
the years 1928 and 1929. The difference 
is limited to the fact that the tempo of 
disintegration before the last war was a 
little slow compared to the tempo now. 
We have been going through a process of 
disintegration on all fronts of traditional 
arts and crafts. 


CONNOTATION OF THE WORD 
‘TRADITIONAL’ 


The very word ‘ traditional ’ has no clear 
connotation in the minds of many of us. 
I would therefore try to define the term 
‘traditional’ in its relation to arts and 
crafts. Sri Benoy Ghose has given you a 
very correct, scientific, sociological defini- 
tion of tradition. When a culture is 
spread over a very large area horizontally, 
so to speak, we call it cultural diffusion. 
When it comes down vertically, in time. 
we call it tradition. This is a very correct 
definition of the term ‘traditional’, but 
then there is something more to it. It 
is not merely the verticality of time that 


we call traditional For example, the 


diamas of Kalidasa are classical literature, 
and have been hasded down to us But 
these are not tradstional in the sense in 
which we use thz term ‘tradition’ in 
respect of arts and crafts. The first impli- 
cation is this direction of verticality in 
time, but another very important factor in 
the meaning of tradition is that all tradi- 
tional arts and crafts are products of the 
community. It is = communal production, 
not an individual ene. 

The works of Kalidasa have the stamp 
of individual реп из on them, but the 
Mahabharata is а zollective work; it is a 
product of the coMective consciousness of 
a people The мск of a master-artist of 
today has the stamp of individual talent, 
and howsoever he may try to reproduce 
ancient styles, it 15 not traditional art. 
This communality is one of the very 
important connotations of the term 
‘tradition’. It must be communal, it 
must be the work, the product, of the 
collective mind Апа when we speak of 
the community, another thing comes to 
our mind—that the art should be practised 
more ог less along ~he hereditary line. An 
individual who dees not belong to the 
tradition cannot lezrn it or practise it At 
least, this was the situation in the past in 
India. These collective arts and crafts 
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were special to special castes. Their skill, 
their forms, were handed down from 
generation to generation through a heredi- 
tary system, which may be compared to 
the guild system of medieval Europe. 
That is also implied in the connotation of 
the term ‘traditional’ in India, 

I have heard people discuss traditional 
arts and crafts, or refer to them, in terms 
of what we call the aesthetic. This is a 
term which we would rather not use when 
we speak about traditional arts and crafts. 
Sri Benoy Ghose made a very fine point 
when he said that these arts and crafts 
were connected with certain myths and 
legends, certain rites and rituals, which 
were part and parcel of a given pattern of 
society. This social base is important ; but 
then the term ‘social’ is used in the widest 
sense possible. Now, these traditional arts 
were products of craftsmanship ; the crafts- 
men did not intend merely to create things 
of beauty. Let us not delude ourselves 
into the belief that they were creating 
beautiful forms for their own delectation, 
for sensual pleasure The things they 
made were necessary for their everyday 
life, and it was out of the needs of a life 
punctuated by rituals and ceremonies that 
all these arts and crafts were created. Sri 
Benoy Ghose showed some surprise at the 
fact that such high skill could be transmit- 
ted merely through oral tradition. There 
is nothing to be surprised at in the fact 
that all community art or communal arts 
in bygone ages came down through oral 
transmission. Even the Vedas came down 
in the same manner. That is one charac- 
teristic of all traditional culture. 

And then further: we speak of fine arts 
and crafts. These are simple things, but 
sometimes they call for repetition, lest we 
forget. We speak of fine arts and crafts 
as distinct from applied arts and crafts. 
This is a distinction which is not very old. 
So far as India is concerned, before the 


15 


middle of the nineteenth century, there was 
no question of any distinction between 
fine and applied arts and crafts. In fact, 
even in Europe the division into fine arts 
and applied arts was unknown before the 
industrial revolution. The terms ‘саги 
Silpa’ and “kāru Silpa’, which we have 
chosen to translate as ‘fine’ and ‘applied’ 
arts, were unknown to Indian tradition. 
Silpa was Stlpa, no distinction was made 
between fine and applied. But this now 
comes into a discussion of traditional arts, 
because we are not sure, I am afraid, which 
art we are referring to. Are we speaking 
of the art that registers the changing 
impress of the changing society, or the one 
that remains relatively unchanged in form 
and style and shape through the ages, or 
to Both? The very word ‘traditional’ 
connotes relative conformity to tradition, 
convention, etc.; and traditional art would 
therefore exclude what in the contempo- 
rary world is called fine art. 


THE URBANIZATION OF THE VILLAGES 


We have another survey from Sri ` 
Nirmal Kumar Bose—a survey of a 
village and a municipal town, the latter 
very near Calcutta. There is a history 
behind this. You know perhaps that, in 
the very first days’ of our Swadeshi move- 
ment in Bengal, in the first decade of the 
present century, there was a conscious 
attempt to survey some of the villages and 
revive some of the arts and crafts. The 
first band of sociologists in Bengal started 
some work in this direction. They were 
all students and disciples of Acharya 
Brojendra Nath Seal. And Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, one of the first who made 
surveys in Bengal villages, made almost 
the same observations, though milder in 
form, as have been made here by Sri Benoy 
Ghose. Dr. Mukerjee’s observations were 
recorded in a Bengali book entitled 
Daridrer Krandan. This book has nearly 
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been forgotten. In it were recorded the 
changes which, in that dynamic society, 
the traditional arts and crafts were going 
through. 

One of his colleagues of those days, the 
late Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, in one 
of his books made a very pertinent remark 
which was considered revolutionary in 
those days ; it was really very extraordinary 
to say such a thing. Не said that we do 
not want to revive our villages; and this 
he said even when the revival of our village 
life was the cry of the day. Не said that 
all we want is the gradual urbanization of 
‘the villages of Bengal, and that each village 
should be turned into a small township. 
That is a translation of his views, though 
I have quoted from memory. What he 
said in those days is happening before our 
eyes now. All villages are becoming con- 
verted into townships; and urbanization 
is taking place in a very vulgar manner, 
showing all the bitter and squalid charac- 
ter of rapid and unorganized change. ‘This 
is true of the villages of Bengal. But in 
` the villages more distant from an urban 
centre, you can see the traditional arts 
and crafts still surviving on their own 
strength. But I think their days are 
numbered. 

Cement has penetrated even the distant 
villages of Bengal. In the last few weeks, 
I have been moving about within an area 
of thirty or forty miles from Calcutta. I 
have seen a village, about thirty miles 
from Calcutta, where cement, iron, and 
steel have penetrated, and the curvilinear 
thatched houses of Bengal are being re- 
placed by concrete and steel. It is onlv a 
question of time, and the forms will also 
change. Sri Benoy Ghose referred to a 
special kind of pottery in a village in 
Bankura District. He rightly pointed out 
that those forms or types which are con- 
nected with certain forms of rituals, in 
which people still believe, will survive 


longer ; but the shattering of this belief, 
or faith in particular myths and legends, 
is also a question cf time. It is not for 
an academic scholar or student to deplore 
it; it is not for an objective student of 
history to be happy about it, or sorry. АП 
that he can do is .o describe objectively - 
the inevitable process of history. He can 
only place before our eyes the dynamic 
character of social 1 fe. 

As Sri Benoy Ghose has already said, 
these arts and crafts are disintegrating, and 
since the last war, they have been dis- 
integrating very fast. And as far as we can 
see, they will disintegrate still further. 
There are many reasons for this. There 
is, firstly, disintegration in the sphere of 
our traditional faiths and beliefs, dis- 
integration іп our 21а social system, and 
the gradual rise of a new economic 
system ; there is a corresponding change 
in the system of education, as well as a 
change in the basic values of life, 


PRESERVING THE MEANING BEHIND 
TRADITION 


What about the “uture of the arts and 
crafts? I know thet there is a conscious 
attempt at revival in our country. We 
have a very significant song by Tagore, 
though in a differen= context. It is a love- 
song, and one line says, ‘Je rajani jaye, 
phiiabe taye kemane? (How will you 
bring back the nigait that has gone by?) 
The thing that is past, the sociological 
system that was a thing of yesterday, the 
ideological factor :hat was a thing of 
yesterday, is gone. Maybe the memory of 
last night, the memory of yesterday, is a 
sweet memory; but what is gone into the 
limbo of the past сап never be brought 
back. Yet, it is ore of the fundamental 
cravings of the human mind that, if it 
cannot have the forn, it tries to maintain 
the substance, at least the meaning of it. 

The Government of West Bengal is 
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making an attempt to revive the traditional 
crafts of Bengal. I have every sympathy 
with this attempt at revival. Sri Benoy 
Ghose has already told you how we are 
using some objects of arts and crafts for 
purposes different from their original ones. 
They have lost their meaning, and we try, 
somewhat unthinkingly, to adapt these 
forms to our 527; borders, to our curtains, 
and other patterns. But when we say that 
we are adapting them, nothing can be 
scientifically more untrue; what we are 
doing is an attempt at inversion, not 
adaptation. And inversion, we know, is a 
sociological process, 

There is another way, and that is per- 
haps the more creative and intelligent way, 
but I do not know how we are going to do 
it in this matter, as in many others. 
Tagore showed the way in making -good 
use of traditional form, or the way of 
preserving the meaning of tradition for the 
creative purposes of tomorrow. That is 
how he used the traditional baul and 
bhatial folk tunes; that is also how he 
used some of the accents of speech. He 
changed the traditional payar meter into 
new modes, new chandas, rhvthms. He 
adapted the traditional Bengali rhythm of 
speech for new creative purposes. That 
was real adaptation Не adapted the 
traditional bāul music: He introduced 
pūravī and behag tunes (modes of classical 
Indian music) into Баш music. He 
showed the way how to effect this trans- 
formation. 


KEEVING THE VALUES 


What is the lesson of all this? Tagore 
used many traditional forms in his poetry 


and in his music. In Bengali arts and 
crafts, there are so many traditional things 
we really value, and it is only natural for 
us to try to preserve some of the values 
that we can keep. And how can we do 
this? Tagore, again, gave us certain indi- 
cations. It can be expressed simply thus: 
to try consciously not to allow all these 
traditional art and craft forms to sink into 
the collective unconsciousness, we have to 
open up new avenues, to cut ways and 
lanes, by-ways, through which all these 
traditional art forms and crafts can become 
part and parcel of the collective reservoir 
not only of the Bengali community, but of 
a larger community; this is something 
which can be done. Men have tried to 
do this in different climes and in different 
civilizations. Perhaps the work of revival 
may be one of the processes, I do not 
know. 

Even if we try desperately, we cannot 
maintain the old social pattern, and hence 
we cannot keep the traditional arts and 
crafts that that social pattern gave birth 
to; but we can keep the values, and to 
keep the values is to try to make them part 
and parcel of this collective reservoir. 

How this is to be done is perhaps, 
again, a subject in which scciologists can 
help. But the help of the psychologists 
and the artists will be necessary much 
more than that of the sociologists, much 
more than that of the anthropologists, 
The help of the creative artist is essential. 
It is only the creative artist who has access 
to this collective reservoir ; and only such 
artists can show the way in which this 
work can be done. 


THE POSITION OF TRADITIONAL ARTS 


PROFESSOR NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE, M.SC. 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, presiding over the first 
session, which was devoted to a study о] the changes in 
the traditional arts and their changing réle in community 
life, made the following observations, 


T is only necessary here to present briefly 

an outline of the changes undergone 

by the traditional arts, from the 
picture as it emerged in the course of 
the symposium. The arts dealt with 
were house-building and its ancillary crafts 
in the shape of carpentry, wood-carving, 
and others. One of the participants also 
described how domestic utensils, whether 
of metal or of earth, were also changing 
in character. The traditional method of 
singing classical songs by bards, who are 
also painters, is falling into decay; while 
popular songs, as sung by mendicants of 
special sects, or by boatmen and peasants, 
are also being adapted or altered in con- 


.' formity with changing taste or fashion. 


When one tries to find out the root 
cause of the observed changes, one is con- 
fronted by facts which are partly economic 
о1 material, and partly which lie in the 
region of the mind. ‘Thus, for example, 
the ancient art of house-building is under- 
going change in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, partly because it is now cheaper 
in the long run to build in brick and tiles, 
and partly because the skills associated 
with the ancient type of houses are becom- 
ing progressively rare. 

In the field of leisure and entertainment, 
we observe similarly that, if the residents 
of a.village live mainly by agriculture, 
their work and leisure are more or less 
seasonally distributed. Some months are 
work-months, while, when the harvest is 
over, people in large numbers find it 
possible to go to the fairs or to spend on 


entertainments of various kinds. But 
when industrial establishments spring up 
in the neighbourhood of a village, land is 
no longer available for farming, and the 
villagers find a new means of earning in 
the factories or offices. Then work and 
leisure are no longer seasonally distributed, 
but different types of workers have their 
work and leisure spread out in different 
ways all through the year. The neigh- 
bourhood of the city and use of the 
gramophone, radio, or the cinema offer a 
wider choice to the erstwhile villagers in 
the manner in which they can spend their 
leisure. In short, leisure becomes more 
personalized, while the range of choice in 
the matter of entertainment also becomes 
wider. 

A careful comparison made between a 
village far from Calcutta with a small 
town in the neighbourhood of the city 
shows this contrast in a fairly clear manner. 
But what is still more interesting is that, 
even in the distant peasants’ village, there 
is considerable competition between the 
old and new types of entertainment. The 
yatrd, or stageless theatre of the old type 
run Dy professional companies, and the 
songs sung in accompaniment with colour- 
ed, hand-painted rolls of pictures prepared 
by a hereditary caste of bards are giving 
place to amateur theatrical clubs, 

This is particularly conspicuous since 
the era of independence began in 1947. 
Villagers seem to have become imbued 
with a new ideal of social fellowship ; and 
amateur theatrical clubs or libraries 
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punctuate their normal activities with 
social services of various kinds. This 
growth of social consciousness, as well as 
a new kind of interest in religion, which 
is evident in one of the reports presented, 
is an important characteristic of modern 
times. It would be premature to gener- 
alize on the basis of the small amount 
of data presented here, but it would 
perhaps not be wrong to say that, with an 
increasing urbanization of rural India, we 
are perhaps at the threshold of an age 
when we are seeking to strike new roots in 
the culture of ancient times, so that we 
shall be furnished with strength to face 
the problems and responsibilities of the 
present. 

This is perhaps the meaning of the fact 
that, when people take upon themselves 
the responsibility of offering entertainment 
through theatres to their neighbours, they 
no longer depend on the traditional castes, 
but do it themselves; while even the 
dramas of old are recast more in tune 
with the new spirit of the age, which is 


the spirit of humanism. The villagers 
seek to urbanize themselves, while intcrests 
become more secular and less religious in 
the old sense of the term. One may per- 
haps venture to suggest that urbanization 
is a material and economic phenomenon, 
consequent upon changes in our system of 
production; while the new growth of 
social consciousness has been one of the 
results of India’s contact with the West. 

In the course of one of the studies pre- 
sented herewith, it is noticeable that there 
is hardly any sense of regret at what has 
gone. There is a natural complaint 
against ‘revivalism’, against a kind of 
adaptation of old arts to present purposes 
when lacking taste or discrimination. But 
Professor Niharranjan Ray has very rightly 
said that, if there is going to be an artistic 
revival of the ancient crafts, it should not 
come from a mechanical effort made to 
that end, and which is likely to be short- 
lived because untrue; such a revival can 
only come as a creative endeavour born 
out of an artist’s inward inspiration. 


We find that no really great traditional art has ever b&en produced except 
under the following conditions: freedom of the craftsman from anxiety as to 
his daily bread ; legal protection of the standard of work ; his art not exploited 


for profit. 


These are the material conditions; even more important is that 


spiritual conception of the serious purpose of art, which we find expressed ih 
the work of true craftsmen of whatever age or place, but perhaps more in India 


than anywhere else. 


In other words, it has only been when the craftsman has ` 


had the right to work, the right to work faithfully, a right to the due reward 
of his labour, and at the same time a conscious or subconscious faith in the 
social and spiritual significance of his work, that his art has possessed the ele- 


ments of real greatness. 


—Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Indian 
Craftsman, 1909, рр. 93-94. 
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AN OUTLINE REPORT OF WORK FOR THE YEAR 1956 


HE Institute completed the піпе- 
Т teenth year of its work іп 1956. А 

brief outline of the outstanding fea- 
tures of work done during the year is given 
below: 


Membership 


There were 456 ordinary members and 
16 life members, 


Library and Reading Room 


At the end of 1956, there were 22,667 
volumes in the library, of which 173 were 
added during the year. 3,599 books were 
lent and 1,761 issued for reference. 


The reading room contained 246 Indian 
and foreign journals. There was an aver- 
age daily attendance of 40 readers. 


Weckly Lectures 


31 weekly lectures were given on social, 
religious, and cultural subjects by Indian 
and foreign scholars. The lectures were 
attended by audiences numbering from 
110 to 440. ° 


Special Meetings 


Special meetings numbered 11. They 
included meetings held to observe Indian 
Independence Day, United Nations Day, 
and the birthdays’ of the Buddha, Jesus, 
Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and 
Swami Vivekananda. The meetings were 
attended by audiences numbering from 


150 tQ 450. 
International Symposia 


4 symposia were held with an average 
attendance of 400. 


Seminar 


At the request of UNESCO, as part of its 
larger plan to study traditional cultures in 
South-East Asia, the Institute undertook a 
study of the present state of the traditional 
arts and the traditional uses of Indian 
literature in the community life of villages 
near Calcutta. In this connection, a semi- 
nar in two sessions was held in May. 
Reports on this seminar and the inquiry 
conducted were submitted to UNESCO in 
August. 


Students’ Debate 


There was a students’ debate in June, 
the motion being. ‘The Progress of 
Science Undermines Religion’. 


Scripture Classes 


(a) The Ramayana: There were 42 
classes conducted by Professor Tripurari 
Chakravarti. 


(Б) The Bhagavaia: ‘There were 39 
classes conducted by Swami Omkarananda. 


Audiences in these classes numbered 


from 190 to 610, 


Other Discourses 


(a) Dr, Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri gave 
3 talks in Bengali. His subjects were 
‘Yosodhara’, ‘Mother-worship in India’, 
and ‘The Philosophy of the Incarnations 
of the Divine Mother’. The talks were 
in the form of kathakata. 


(b) Dr. Roma Chaudhuri gave a series 
of 5 talks in Bengali on the different 
schools of Vedanta. 


The average attendance was 450. 
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Study Circle 


A study circle met twice a week to read 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. The 
average attendance was 4. 


Hindi Language Classes 


Hindi classes were held by Pandit Bhu- 
baneswar Jha in two grades twice weekly. 
213 students were enrolled. 122 passed 
the Prarambhika and Praveśa examina- 
tions held by the West Bengal Rashtra 
Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 109 students were 
being prepared for the next examinations. 


Sanskrit Catuspathi 


9 students studied Nydya, Sarbkhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta, and other philosophies. 
Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 
Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha, was in charge 
of the catuspathi. 


Documentary Films 


3 educational films were shown during 
the year. The average attendance was 
250. 

Music Recitals 


/ 
There were two music recitals 


audiences numbering about 200, 


Bulletin 


with 


The Bulletin completed its seventh year. 
It carried lectures given at the Institute, 
book reviews, and news of Institute 
activities. It was distributed throughout 
India, and was sent to Indian embassies, 
universities, libraries, and learned societies 
in about fifty countries. 


The Cultural Heritage of India 


Volume IV, dealing with the religions 
of India, was published in October. 


Students’ Hostel 


There were 16 students in residence, 


Research Scholars 


There were 4 research scholars whose 
subjects of study related to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Indian culture, logic, and chemical 
engineering kinetics. 


Cultural Relations 


The Institute worked to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
India and other countries. Activities in 
this connection included: - 


1. Lectures and discussions ; 


з. Receiving visitors and guests at 
the Institute ; 


3. Maintaining contacts with indi- 
viduals and organizations, both 
locally and abroad ; 


4. Exchange of publications ; and 


5. Receptions to eminent visitors, 
and holding special discussions 
and exchange of views with 
them. 


Two receptions were held during the 
year: one in February in honour of Sri- 
mati Rukmini Devi, M.P., the noted ex- 
ponent of Indian classical dance and 
President of Kalakshetra, Madras ; and the 
other in December in honour of the 
eminent historian Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee and Mrs. Toynbee. 


Guests 
Two guests were given hospitality. 
New Building 


The work of construction, begun in 
1955, made very slow progress during the 
year. This was due to lack of adequate 
funds. Attention is drawn to the appeal 
for contributions to the buitding fund, 
which appears оп рр. 22-23. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR THE NEW BUILDING 


Founded in 1938, the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture has grown 
from humble beginnings into a recognized 
seat of learning for the promotion of 
Indian culture. It is also one of the fore- 
most centres of international cultural ex- 
change in this country. Through its 
weekly lectures and classes for the study of 
Indian culture, symposia, library and read- 
ing room, Sanskrit ‘catuspathi, language 
classes, and publications, the Institute 
serves the intelligentzia of Calcutta. The 
Institute has become a noted forum for the 
discussion of modern social problems from 
the perspective of both Indian thought 
and world culture, and it receives constant 
support from distinguished scholars, both 
Indian and foreign, as well as from the 
public. 

The present activities of the Institute, 
outlined above, form only a part of its 
comprehensive scheme, and many major 
tasks remain unfulfilled. Expansion of 
work has been greatly handicapped by lack 
of a suitable building, and this is now 
sought to be remedied. A new building 
is under construction,” and -will provide 
adequate accommodation for all aspects of 
its work, 

For this new project, the Institute has 
acquired a plot of land, 2.33 acres in area, 
situated most suitably in the southern part 
of Calcutta, adjacent to the Ballygunge 
Lakes. A further advantage of the site 
is that it has important roads on all sides 
and is near an important junction and 
bus terminus which will enable easy access 
to the Institute from all parts of the city. 

Plans for the building have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Ballardie, Thompson, 
and Matthews, leading architects of Cal- 
cutta, and the work of construction has 


been entrusted to the well-known firm 
Messrs. Martin Bu-n Ltd. Construction 
began in 1955, and 1; making slow progress. 

The conception о: the building is based 
on the fundament:l idea of leaving as 
much space as possible in the centre of the 
site as a garden for juiet and repose. This 
garden will also be о? a sufficient size to 
permit of open ar meetings and con- 
ferences being held. 

The building, plenned in blocks on the 
four sides of the sit2, will cover all aspects 
of Institute work. The main entrance, 
which will be on -he north, gives access 
to an assembly lobEv trom which entrance 
is gained to the main auditorium ; this, 
including the galle-y, will seat one thou- 
sand persons. The museum and art gallery 
will be housed in tae eastern wing of this 
block. Over the auditorium will be the 
universal meditation hall, which has been 
designed in a remcte position in order to 
secure the maximum quiet. 

A separate entrance on the north-west 
side gives access to the library and reading 
room, secretarial affices, class rooms, and 
special reading rocms and other facilities 
for non-resident students. 

On the east side of the site is the inter- 
national students’ house, a self-contained 
three-storied baildng which is designed 
to accommodate both Indian and foreign 
students. 

In the south-we.t corner, another self- 
contained three-storied building has been 
designed for interrational guests. 

The elevation оі the building has been 
designed in a simple oriental style, and 
the interior finish will be utilitarian in 
character in keeping with the purpose of 
the Institute. 

The site has teen purchased by the 
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Institute at a cost of Rs. 700,000. The 
building is estimated to cost Rs, 5,300,000, 
bringing the total cost of the project to 
Rs, 6,000,000. The details of cost are 
given below: 

I. Auditorium Section: 
(including assembly 
hall, reception room, 
rooms for museum - 
and art gallery, me- 
ditation hall, etc.) ... 

П. Library Section: 
(including stack 
rooms, general read- 
ing room, class 
rooms, reading rooms 


Rs. 2,100,000 


In 1948, an appeal for funds for this 
project was issued by such eminent рег- 
sonages as Dr, Rajendra Prasad, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Sri Jagjivan Ram, Sri G. V. 
Mavalankar, Sri Shri Ram, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Sri M. S. Aney, Srimati Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, Srimati Sarojini Naidu, 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Sri K. M. Munshi, 
Юг. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Sri Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar, Dr. K. N. Katju, and Dr. 
B. C. Roy. 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, as Governor of 
West Bengal, issued a separate appeal for 
the building fund in 1953. 

So far, the Government of India and 
the Government of West Bengal have 
sanctioned grants to the extent of about 
Rs. 2,000,000, and other donations receiv- 
ed by the Institute amount to about 
Rs. 500,000. The Institute now requires 
a further sum of Rs. 3,500,000 to 
complete the project, and takes this 
opportunity to invite donations, large 
or small, 
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for day students, 
office rooms, etc.) .. Rs. 2.200,000 

„ Ш. International Stu- 
dents’ House ... Rs. 500,000 

ТУ. International Guest 
House ... Rs. 500.000 

e У: Land (7 bighas, i.e. 
2.33 acres) . Rs. 900,000 
Rs. 6,000,000 
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Professor Humayun Kabir, M.A. 
K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit В. С. Nag, M.A., B.L. 


Rai Bahadur Ram Dev Chokhany 


N. С. Sen Gupta, І.С.5. 


В. В. Ghosh, BE, BS., А.МІЕ. (Ind.) Professor N. К Sidhanta, M.A. 


Dr. B. C. Guha, Ph D., D.Sc. 
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6 


12 


J. N. Talukdar, LCS. 


JANUARY LECTURES 
At 5-30 pm. 


The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857 
Speaker: Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M A, PhD. 


President: Каһааѕ Nag, M A., Ph.D. 


The Golden Screen: Spiritual Potentials of the Cinema 
Speake: : Alexander Markey, of New Horizon Productions, 
Pondicherry 


President: U. K. Benegal, M.Sc. (Tech.), Ph D. 
Reception to the Members of the Sanskrit Commission 


The Spiritual Life of Africans 
Speaker : Rev Е. С. Parrinder 


President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., Ph.D. 


Mutual Study and Understanding among Religions from the Point of 
Yiew of he Christian Mission | 
Speaker: Professor В. Pierce Beaver, of Chicago University 

President: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


Prehistory and Culture (at 6-30 p.m.) 

Speaker: Professor V. Gordon Childe 
Formerly Director, Institute of Archaeology, 
University of London 


President: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 


Swami Vivekananda on Science and Religion 
Speaker: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


President: Radba Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., M.P. 
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THE EPICS, ЅЕМІ-ЕРІСЅ, AND TRADITIONAL SONGS 


SHASHI BHUSAN Tas GUPTA, M.A., PH.D 


Dr. Shashı Bhusan Das Gupla, Ramtanu Lahırı Professor 
of Bengal: Language and Literature and Head of the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages at the University 


of Calcutta, is a well-known scholar. 


He is the author of 


several recognized works in English and Bengalt which 
include Obscure Religious Cults, An Introduction to 
Tantric Buddhism, Bangla Sahityer Navayug (The New 
Ета of Bengali Literature), and Sahityer Ѕуатӣр (The 
Essentials of Literature). 


RADITIONAL literature is the litera- 
ее that is inherited by the people 

of a nation as a social heritage. It 
survives, and often thrives through genera- 
tions, because of some intrinsic value 
derived not purely from its aesthetic qual- 
ities, but in addition from its utility, 
social and religious, all combined in a 
popular harmony. The types of literature 
that become part of a tradition in later 
times are not the products of any partic- 
ular аре; they are part of a growing proc- 
ess, moving in conformity with the special 
genius of the evolution of a particular 
integrated society, deriving their value or 
lack of it from the presence or absence of 
this conformity. Their value, that is to 


say, their utility therefore varies with the 

. . е . . , 
variation or change achieved іп social 
organization. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE AND ITS 
BENGALI VERSION 


‘The traditional literature of Bengal is 
in both Sanskrit and Bengali. We inherit 
elements of Sanskrit literature as members 
of the great Indian nation, and the special 
traits of our local community life are re- 
flected in the literature composed in, the 
regional language. The Sanskritic in- 
fluence that we inherit in our community 
life is disseminated in a diluted form move 
through the medium of Bengali than 
through the medium of original Sanskrit. 
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When we speak of the traditional litera- 
ture of Bengal in Sanskrit, the question of 
Vedic literature naturally comes in; but 
it is extremely doubtful if Vedic literature 
has at any time exerted any direct influence 
on the community Ше of Bengal. The 
study of the Vedas, including the Sariihitas. 
the Brahmanas, and the Upanisads, and 
the use of the Vedic hymns in the perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites have never been 
so wide-spread in Bengal as to develop into 
popular traditions which might have in- 
fluenced life in the social substratum. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century saw the renascence movement of 
Bengal, bringing in its wake an impetus 
to study and understand the Upanisadic 
and other Vedantic literature, and its 
application to the religious ideas and 
practices of the аре; otherwise, the influ- 
ence of the Vedas has been restricted, in 
rural community life, to a few hymns or 
couplets sparingly used in some of the 
religious rites and ceremonies, whose origin 
is to be traced тое in the Puranas and 
the Tantras than in the Sambhitas or the 
Brahmanas, or even in the Sūtra literature. 

Of Sanskrit literature, only the early 
epics, the Radmayana and the Mahabharata, 
actually became natiqnal] literature, to be 
known subscquently as traditional litera- 
ture. The Puranic literature also seems 
to have been popular in Bengal in frag- 
ments, but not in its entirety. The Bha- 
gavata Puraya, because of the predomi- 
nance of the Vaisnava sentiment, seeins to 
have been the most popular of all the 
Puranas. Two texts have been enjoying 
wide popularity in Bengal as scriptures, 
viz. the Gita, which is taken to be a part 
of the great epic, the Mahabharata, and 
the Candi, which is a portion of the 
Markandeya Purana. 

As we have indicated, the epics, in their 
entirety, and the Puranas, in fragments, 
could not be a source of enjoyment and 
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Inspiration to the people їп Bengal т 
their original Sanskritic version ; they had 
to be made accessible to the masses through 
popular Bengali versions and adaptations. 
We have evidence, indeed. that to listen 
to these epics and the popular Puranas in 
the Sanskrit original proved to be an ex- 
pensive affair. for that meant the emplov- 
ment of Sanskrit scholars In response to 
popular demand. а large number of ver- 
sions were made of the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, and the Bhaigavata Purana 
at different periods in the history of Ben- 
gali literature. Of these. the version of 
the Ramayana by Krttivasa of the fifteenth 
century has been decidedly the most рори. 
lar text. The next place, in order of 
popularity, might be assigned to the ver- 
sion of the Mahābhārata by Kasirama 
Dasa of the seventeenth century. The 
popularity of the Bengali versions of the 
Bhagavata Purana seems to have suffered 
after the fragmentation of the Krsna 
episode through the innumerable exquisite 
Vaisnava lyrics of Bengal 


THE MANGALA-KAVYAS AND 
А THE PANCALIS 


‘The Puranas, however, were absorbed in 
fragments into another type of literature 
of indigenous growth. well known as the 
Mangala-Kavyas, which flourished luxuri- 
antly during the medieval period—we 
mean roughly the period between the 
fourteenth century and the eighteenth 
century. The Mangala-Kavyas literally 
mean poetical works believed to be con- 
ducive to the well-being of devotees or an 
audience. 

The Bengali Mangala-Kavyas are long 
narrative poems exhibiting in some places 
traits of the epics and in other places the 
influence of the Puranic literature The 
main theme revolves round the figure of 
some god or goddess, either of indigenous 
origin ог of Puranic origin. transformed 
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beyond recognition through local colour- 
ing over the centuries, struggling to 
establish himself or herself against all rivals 
in the religious field. The main stories, 
which are the growth of the soil, are inter- 
spersed with Ригагис elements, received by 
the poets either directly or, in most cases, 


probably, through -the occasional dis- 
courses -of the Brahmanic scholars. The 
typical Bengali Mangala-Kavyas grew 


round the figure of three main deities, 
viz. Manasa (the serpent-goddess), Candi 
(the magna mater with her variations as 
Durga, Kali, and Annada), and Dharma 
‘Thakura. The last mentioned was a local 
male deity of south-west Bengal, who 
exhibited some crypto-Buddhistic traits, 
and was identified, in the course of time, 
with some of the well-known Hindu 
divinities, viz. the four-handed Visnu, or 
his incarnation as Rama, the Sun-god, and 
the popular god Siva. We have a type 
of Saiva poetry, well known as the 
Sivayanas, which are akin to the Mangala- 
Kavyas, but differing in theme and in the 
handling of the plot. These Sivayanas are 
popular nowadays among the masses, but 
more in fragmentation throughout the 
widely scattered lyrics than in the volumi- 
nous narrative poems that they factually 
are, 

The Bengali versions of the Катауапа, 
the Mahabharata, the Bhdgavata Purana, 
the Mangala-Kavyas, and the Sivayanas are 
often brought under a general nomencla- 
ture, the Paficalis, which may roughly be 
defined as poetical treatises of a rather 
heterogeneous character. The heteroge- 
neity results from a popular admixture of 
religious sentiment with ап aesthetic 
element, of narration with action, of recital 
with singing and dancing. Because of 
this wide and loose connotation of the 
Paficali, various medieval poetical works 
of a slightly different nature and volume 
(with episodes connected with the glori- 


fication of the minor gods and goddesses, 
or with quasi-religious episodes drawn from 
the Катауапа and the Mahabharata and 
other popular Puranic literature) also came 
to be known as the Райсайз. The methods 
of presentation, which were used in this 
connection to instruct and entertain the 
public. are dealt with later. 


THE VAISNAVA SONGS 


Another important form of our tradi- 
tional literature is the Vaisnava songs, a 
large number of them dealing with the 
love dalliances of бт Krsna with the cow- 
herds and inilkmaids in the supra-natural 
abode of Vyndavana, particularly with his 
beloved consort Radha; and others were 
composed also on the life and teachings of 
Sri Caitanya, the great Vaisnava apostle, 
regarded by a large number of devotees as 
the incarnation of God. The history of 
the Vaisnava lyrics of Bengal begins with 
the exquisite Radha-Krsna songs composed 
by Jayadeva and a host of other con- 
temporary poets, who formed a galaxy of 
talent in the court of King Laksmana Sena 
of Bengal in the twelfth century. Though 
composed in Sanskrit, these songs bear 
striking affinity with the vernacular 
Vaisnava lyrics in, theme as well as іп 
diction, in rhyme and rhythm, and, as 
such, may be taken to be the prototype 
of the Bengali Vaisnava lyrics. This part 
of our literature was immensely enriched 
by the two great lyrical poets of the 
fifteenth century (latter part of the 
fourteenth century ?), viz. Vidyapati and 
Candidasa There followed a luxuriant 
growth of these lyrics from the sixteenth 
century onwards with an added impetus 
given by the life and teachings of Sri 
Caitanya. Lyrics on Caitanya and Cai- 
tanyaism were a marked feature of the 
Vaisnava songs from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. АП these Vaisnava lyrics 
аге traditionally well known аз the 
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Rirtana songs—songs in praise of the 
divine Being. We have a number of 
popular biographical texts (composed in 
verse) mainly on Caitanya and some of 
his companions, but, though popular with 
a section of the people, these have not 
spread among the masses in such a way 
as to be recognized as traditional litera- 
ture. A type of literature for operatic 
presentation flourished with both Krsna 
and Caitanya episodes, but I shall not deal 
with them here, as I have kept them out- 
-side the purview of my present discourse. 


THE SAKTA LYRICS 


From the eighteenth century onwards, 
we mark a new development in the devo- 
tional lyrics of Bengal, the Sakta lyrics— 
poems on the different aspects of the 
Mother Goddess with the devotional ap- 
proach of the unsophisticated yearning of 
the child for its mother. Ramaprasada of 
the eighteenth century, bailing from Hali- 
shahar, a village about twenty miles from 
Calcutta, may be said to be the introducer 
of this new type of devotional lyric on 
Sakti and her cult, and a host of devo- 
tional poets followed him in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. These Sakta 
lyrics, again, had a particular development 
in the form of дратайй sangita, songs оп 
the coming of Оша, or Parvati, to her 
mother’s (Menaka’s) house from Kailasa 
(the abode of Siva, Чша’з husband), and 
vijaya sangita, songs of Uma’s departure 
from the mother’s house. Like most of the 
Vaisnava lyrics, these poems also have gone 
a great length in bridging the gulf 
between the human and the Divine. The 
poor parents had to give their darling in 
marriage to an old and vagabond husband ; 
the cares and anxieties of the mother 
under such circumstances, the pathetic 
eagerness of the maid to come to her 
mother’s house, and all the sweet and 
` sorrowful domestic scenes and problems 


connected with her married life constitute 
the theme of the a@gamani songs, and the 
pathos that waits upon the departure of 
a darling from her parent’s house is the 
theme of the vijayd songs. | 

There are other important aspects of our 
traditional literature—the various types of 
dramatic literature including on-the-spot 
improvization, folk-narratives and folk- 
songs associated with religious rites and 
ceremonies, vows of the womenfolk, 
literature connected with important social 
functions, and nursery rhymes and 
lullabies. These I am leaving untouched 
to be dealt with in detail by my colleagues 
on this survey. 


CHANNELS FOR DISSEMINATING 
TRADITIONAL LITERATURE 


Before dealing with the question of how 
much of the above-mentioned traditional 
literature is still a source of joy and 
inspiration among the masses, and how 
much of it has dropped out, or is drop- 
ping out gradually, because of the changes 
in village economy and outlook, and how 
much of it is still operative in developing 
and strengthening the community life, 
particularly in villages near Calcutta— 
before considering these matters, we must 
have an idea of the channels found suit- 
able in the ancient and medieval periods 
for disseminating this literature among the 
masses. 

We should make it clear, at the very 
outset, that, up till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there was practically 
no reading public for the vernacular texts, 
for we could avail ourselves of the print- 
ing machine only from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Before that, all 
types of Bengali literature were meant 
mainly to be sung before an audience on 
some occasion, religious, social, or domestic. 
There seems to have been a custom of 
reciting some of the texts in congregation 
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in places like markets, the outskirts of 
temples, or in other religious places, public 
or private. The Brahmanic scholars pro- 
vided, by themselves, the main channel 
for disseminating traditional Sanskrit 
literature, viz, the two epics, the popular 
Puranas, and other scriptural texts, which 
were interpreted by them in Bengali to 
assemblies of people. There grew a pro- 
fessional class for the purpose, well known 
as the kathakas, or the tellers, who would 
render the text in rhythmic prose—often 
set to a tune—with the help of some sort 
of dramatic improvization and the singing 
of gongs. As for the Bengali versions of 
the Ramayana, they were both sung and 
chanted before the audience. There 
developed full-fledged professional parties 
to sing the Ramayana. As for the Maha- 
bharata, we have no record of its being 
sung by professional parties, but, mainly 
іп the nineteenth century, operas 
developed with episodes from both the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The Mangala-Kavyas were meant neither 
to be read nor to be recited; the whole 
work was planned by the author himself 
in such a way as would enable the pro- 
fessional singers to sing it part by part on 
consecutive days, extending from three 
days to more than a week. Different 
amateur and professional parties were 
organized to give performances of different 
types of the Mangala-Kavyas. The 
Sivayanas and other types of Райсајѕ were 
also composed to be sung in accompani- 
ment with various kinds of musical instru- 
ments. In some of such performances, 
dance played an important réle, and the 
party, when it was a professional one, 
would consist of male and a few female 
artistes, 

As for the devotional lyrics, the religious 
centres were, and still are, very active in 
propagating them among the different 
substrata of society. Apart from well- 


known religious centres and temples 
organized by the upper classes, there are 
small religious centres, particularly of the 
Vaisnava faith, among the lower classes 
spreading like a network over different 
parts of the country. Kirfana songs form a 
part of the prayer of the devotees of these 
centres. There is also a class of devotees 
who, still today, ро begging from doo) to 
door singing devotional songs, both of the 
Vaisnava type and the Sakta type. Besides 
these, there are amateur as well as pro- 
fessional parties for singing kīrtana songs ; 
but the occasion for these Airtana songs, 
be it Krsna kīrtana or Sakta kīrłana. is 
always religious in some form or other. 

The channels for the dissemination of 
our literature were, then, mainly (i) katha- 
kata, ie. the profession of a ‘teller’; 
(ii) employment .of different professional 
parties of singers ; and (iii) the operas and 
other popular dramatic devices The 
occasions for such functions were, as we 
have indicated, worship of gods and 
goddesses, and religious ceremonies and 
festivities; but no less important were 
social and domestic ceremonies, like the 
birth of a child, the initiation of a boy 
of the Brahmana caste with the sacred 
thread, marriage, golemnizing friendship, 
and last, but not least, the ceremonies that 
follow the death of a member of the family 
in ripe old age. Again, it may be the 
пем-уеаг'ѕ day, the first day of the realiza- 
tion of rent by a landlord, the consecration 
of a temple, the entering into a new house, 
the first use of a tank, and even 
the marriage of domestic animals and the 
grafting of trees, 

Now, it is easy to see that functions of 
these types could be arranged onlv by the 
aristocratic and the moneyed section of 
society, and, as a matter of fact, if we take 
a peep into our social life in past centuries, 
we shall see that such functions were part 
and parcel of the life of our aristocracy. 
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Again. we Базе to remember that the 
‘economy of Bengal in 
mainly an agricultural economy. Naturally, 
the moneyed section of society was 
represented by the diflerent degrees of 
landlords and landholders The kathakas, 
and the various types of professional or 
even amateur parties. had mainly to 
depend on the liberal patronage of these 
moneyed aristocrats, who arranged family 
functions or organized public ones through 
liberal donations, and the whole commu- 
nity would reap the benefit. 
archy of solvency, the artisan class came 
next to the landlords and landholders, and 
they also played an important rôle in 
organizing functions and arranging enter- 
tainments for the community 

Collective efforts were sometimes made 
in the organization of functions in public 
places on occasions of common interest, 
but such cases were not considerable in 
number. It has been noticed by everyone 
acquainted with the social conditions of 
the late nineteenth century (Һас, even so 
recently, the well-known custom of hold- 
ing thirteen religious ceremonies іп the 
twelve months of the year formed a part 
of the social life of the aristocracy of the 
land ; and, on each ара every such occa- 
sion, musical or dramatic performances ol 
the types described above were indispen- 
sable as cntertainments meant for the com- 
munity at large. It should also be remem- 
bered that the professional parties hired 
for such performances would not always 
demand to be paid in hard cash. for, in 
those days, it made no difference whether 
payment was made in cash or in kind 


those days was 


In the hier- 


. URBANIZATION OF CALCUTTA AND ITS 
EFFECT ON THE VILLAGES AROUND 


Some two hundred years ago, the eco- 
nomic structure of the villages around 
Calcutta was not substantially different 
from that of the rest of-the country. But 


the urbanization of Galcutta signified the 
growth of the whole area in commercial 
ГҺіѕ followed by a 
1apid process of industrialization which, 
within the course of two hundred years, 
completely changed the economic strutture 
of rural Bengal. particularly the villages 
round Calcutta. The old agricultural 
economy has been completely replaced by 
an industrial inevitable 
result Бау been a change of occupation 


importance. Was 


economy The 
апа an ever increasing demand for new 
occupations. Аз it is no longer possible 
to depend for one’s livelihood entirely on 
Jand either as a farmer or as a landholder, 
new opportunities for livelihood had to be 
sought ‘The middle class was drawn 
towards English education, and procured 
employment as clerks in offices, firms, and 
factories The lower class mostly turned 
into day-labourers. Under the heavy pres- 
sure of this changed economy, the artisan 
class also could not depend on their crafts 
and small-scale cottage industries. Pre- 
serving the old family professions аз side- 
businesses, they began to seek new channels 
tor cash-income, which, in their case, as 
in the case of the lower middle class, came 
as wages carned in the mills and factories. 
‘The revolutionary effects of the change 
in social economy was also revealed by 
the gradual process of mflux of the village 
rich and the landed aristocracy into Cal- 
cutta, the new industrial city. As Calcutta 
was growing in glory and glamour, the 
educated well-to-do section of the people 
was also feeling more and more attracted 
towards it; as a result, before the heavy 
influx of refugees froin East Bengal follow- 
ing partition. the villages round Calcutta 
presented. strange to say, a gloomy picture 
of desertion—with dilapidated houses 
showing no signs of life at all The pic- 
ture was an apt example of the truth 
conveyed in a proverbial saving of Bengal: 
‘Black is the area beneath the lamp ` 
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Now, with these changed economic 
conditions and the consequent changes 
in the social order and outlook, the 
traditional arts and literature have fallen 
into decay. Their old patrons are gone 
or are leaving; the new patrons of litera- 
ture have developed new tastes and men- 
talities. Many of the old methods for 
disseminating literature among the masses 
have died out, while the rest are biding 
their time in a moribund condition. 
‘There is want of support, both moral and 
financial Besides, another great factor 
has to be taken into account. Under the 
present economic circumstances, the people 
have neither the old mood пог the 
money, nor have they any time Pressed 
both for time and energy, people arc 
gradually drawing towards new avenues of 
literary enjoyment and musical and 
dramatic entertainments. It has to be 
remembered that, as the eflects of rapid 
and revolutionary industrialization аге 
directed on the arcas around Calcutta, the 
changes described are more apparent here 
than anywhere celse. 


TRADITIONAL CULRERALURE UNDFR 
THE CHANGFD CONDITIONS 


Let us now draw a clear picture exhibit- 
ing how much of traditional literature is 
surviving the revolutionary blows of 
changed economy and outlook The 
Ramayana is rarely discussed in the rural 
areas in the Sanskrit original, for the 
Sanskrit-knowing ‘tellers’ (kathakas) are 
‚поё now available. The few kathakas 
that may be found deal mainly with the 
Bengali versions of the Ramayana with 
new interpretations апа interpolations. 
Professional parties for singing the Rama- 
хапа, not to speak of amateur patties, are 
becoming rare, if they have not already 
gone out of existence. Even some twenty 
years ago, it was a general custom in some 
areas to arrange for the singing of the 


Ramayana on the occasion of the sraddha 
ceremony (offering oblation to the depart- 
ed soul and praying for its peace) in the 
upper class Hindu families, but .ihat 
custom is also falling into disuse; and at 
places the singing of the Ramayana is 
being replaced by the singing of the 
Vaisnava kirlana. But it is а fact of 
unmense significance that, after the instal 
lation of the printing machine.and the 
evolution of Bengali typography, the trst 
book that was printed by the Serampore 
Mission was the Ramayana by Krttivisa. 
‘The Mahabharata of KaSirama Dasa also 
soon became available in printed form. 
Fortunately, there appeared some popular 
publishers who supplied these books to 
the public at a very cheap rate. Some of 
the Mangala-Kavyas and other forms of 
Panicalt-Kavyas werc also available in print. 
Phis‘availability of the texts in print, and 
that also at a cheap rate, was a compensa- 
tion, though a poor one, for the dying out 
of the old systems of dissemination of 
our literature. 

The printing of texts brought with it a 
new incentive to study literature. and soon 
created a class of reading public for such 
texts The Ramayana and the Mahā- 
bharata have suryived in their printed 
form ; and even in the rural areas around 
Calcutta, there are a few families in every 
village which possess а copy of the Raina- 
yana of Krttivasa or the Mahabharata of 
Кайягата Dasa, and the grandmother ог 
the grandfather of the family have these 
texts recited or chanted to them by the 
young folk. The system of congregational 
recitation of the Ramayana, particularly 
by the grocers of the market, was prevalent 
in these rural areas even in the first quai ter 


‘of the twentieth century, but that system is 


also becoming obsolete new. As for the 
Bhdgavata Purdna, the Bengali versions of 
the text have ceased to have any popular- 
itv. The original Bhagavata Purana (і.е. 
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the Sanskrit version) enjoys а great 
popularity among those people with a 
Vaisnava leaning, and orthodox Vaisnava 
scholars generally explain the Bhagavata in 
different Vaisnava centres in some portions 
of the Districts of Howrah and Hooghly, 
and in that portion of the District of 
24-Parganas which lies straight to the north 
of Calcutta, including the towns of Bara- 
nagore, Panihati, and Khardah. 

As for the Mangala-Kavyas, part of the 
Manasa-mangala is popular in areas round 
Calcutta, viz. the story of Behula, a widow 
on the very nuptial night, going on her 
sea voyage on a raft to the abode of the 
gods and goddesses to have the dead body 
of her snake-bitten husband restored to life. 
This is popularly called the bhasan pala 
or ‘the story of the floating’, and there are 
amateur and professional parties to ‘sing 
the story on different occasions, and par- 
ticularly in the month of Sravana, in the 
rainy season, when the worship of the 
serpent-goddess Manasa falls. The Manasa- 
mangala was very popular in its entirety 
in some districts of East Bengal. There 
were many professional parties for singing 
the Manasa-mangala ; and, as some of these 
parties are migrating to the areas round 
Calcutta, these songs are receiving a new 
impetus because of the immigrants’ zeal 
and efforts, 

The Candi-mangala, which at one time 
was yery popular in south-west Bengal, is, 
in our opinion, no longer a living litera- 
ture with the masses of the villages round 
Calcutta. A few professional parties are 
still available to sing the Candt-mangala ; 
but the Candt-mangala stories are now more 
popular in their adaptation to an operatic 
form:than in the original Mangala-Kavya 
form. Some fifty years ago, the story of 
Srimanta Sadagara (the merchant), par- 
ticularly the portion concerning Kamale- 
Kamini (ie. the divine lady on the lotus 
in the sea), as we find it in the Candi- 


mangala of Mukundarama Cakravarti, sup- 
plied the opera parties with one of the 
most widely appreciated plots. 

The Dharma-mangalas have practically 


`- dropped out as a specimen of traditional 


literature, though, however, the worship of 
Dharma Thakura is still prevalent, among 
a section of the people, in a wide area to 
the south-east, south, and south-west of 
Calcutta. Some songs are sung during the 
annual gdjan ceremony, generally at the 
end of the Bengali year, or during the 
worship of the deity on the lunar day of 
the month of Vaisakha or the lunar day 
of the month of Asadha. But these аге 
often Saiva songs, songs on other hetero- 
geneous topics of the day, or some frag- 
ments faintly echoing the theme of the 
Dharma-mangalas. No professional party 
is available nowadays to sing the Dharma- 
mangalas. 

As for the works of the minor Райсай 
type, the Райса of Satyapira, or in his 
Hinduized version as Satyanarayana (a 
god common to the Hindus and the 
Muslims). is still prevalent in some 
areas of Howrah and Hooghly Districts ; 
it is, however, meant for recitation 
to musical accompaniment more for а 
religious purpose than for any literary pur- 
pose. Some stories of the Gazi (a Muslim 
demigod), about his adventures with the 
tigers and crocodiles of the coastal forests, 
are popular in places to the south-east of 
Calcutta, i.e. the area near about the 
Sundarbans. The Райсаіт songs that are 
still enjoyed more with literary gusto than 
with religious fervour are the songs of 
раќа Raya, a poet and а professional 
singer himself, of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Traditional kirtana songs (we exclude 
here namakirtana, or the singing of the 
name of the Lord) are still popular in some 
areas of Howrah and Hooghly Districts, 
and in the Vaisnava belt, as we might call 
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it, extending from Baranagore to Khardah, 
to the north of Calcutta. There are a 
good number of amateur parties for sing- 
ing kirtana songs in the traditional style, 
in addition to a number of professional 
parties who generally hail from outside. 
In Howrah town, however,-kirtana songs 
in recent times have developed an operatic 
style, which is enjoying wide popularity 
in and around Calcutta. | 

There are also kirtana songs of the Sakta 
cult. They are popular generally in some 
Sakta centres and are usually sung by 
amateur parties, though, however, there are 
one or two professional parties also. Hali- 
shahar, which was the birtb-place of the 
great Sakta saint Ramaprasada, Dakshi- 
neswar, to the north of Calcutta and the 
centre of the religious efforts and activities 
of the great saint Ramakrishna, and Andul, 
a village in Howrah District, about ten 
miles to the west of Calcutta, are some of 
the notable centres of Sakta kirtana songs. 
The Sakta songs of Ватаргазада are 
popular in varying degrees in almost all 
the areas mentioned, and there are special- 
ists to be found to this day to sing his 
songs, 


ROLE OF TRADITIONAL LITERATURE IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT- 
DAY COMMUNITY LIFE 


Now comes the crux of the matter: to 
what extent, and in what way, these types 
of traditional literature are operative in 
contemporary community life ; and-to what 
extent, and in what way, they can be 
revived to help the healthy growth of com- 
munity life. One point should be made 
clear in this connection, i.e. the value of 
traditional literature should not be judged 
purely from an aesthetic point of view. 
We must repeat that traditional literature 
has a complex character, having a blend- 
ing of aesthetic and religious sentiment 
with ethical and social value-sense. 
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We have spoken above of the revolu- 
tionary change in the economic life of the 
people around Calcutta; but economic 
change is not the only change. It has 
brought in its wake, along with the impact 
of western culture, a substantial change in 
our ideals and outlook, in our fundamental 
value-sense. The change may be palpably 
demonstrated іп the educated upper sec- 
tion of society, but it has affected also the 
social substrata in varying degrees. A 
broad effect of this change is manifest in 
a new respect for humanity, a keen interest 
in our Ше on earth with all that it 
demands of us today. 

It is not that by this time the conunu- 
nity as a whole has done away with al] its 
religious belief, or superstitious beliefs in 
magic and all supernatural machineries, 
but the fact is that the section of the new 
generation that wields a considerable 
influence in moulding our social life has 
ceased to draw much inspiration from the 
denizens of the mythical and legendary 
world above: they must have inspiration 
for life from the life itself. Because of 
this, only that part of our traditional 
literature is surviving which has human 
value and therefore human appeal. The 
Mangala-Kavyas, with the exploits of the 
capricious and covetous gods and goddesses. 
who have got practically no moral scruple, 
cannot be expected to appeal to us in the 
way in which the Ramayana and the Моћаӣ. 
bharata do, with their moral doctrines and 
human ideals and inspirations. It there- 
fore seems quite in the fitness of things that 
the Mangala-Kavyas and literature of a 
similar type should survive only in frag- 
ments, the fragments which are rich in 
human elements, be they in the form of 
heroic struggle, strength of character. the 
ideal of chastity, or constancy of love. If 
we look into the matter deeply, we shall 
see that even Vaisnava and Sakta songs 
are enjoyed and appreciated in the com- 
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munity life today more for their deeper 
human values than for any apparent 
religious aspiration. 

It has been suggested that the best way 
of making use of traditional literature is 
to let it sink into the unconscious, or in 
other words, to let it be operative in the 
integrated social reservoir, to inspire 
creative artists to create new patterns 
against the old background assimilating 
what is worthy in it. But that seems to 


be true with reference to the creative 
artists ; as for the rest of society, they must 
be made fully conscious of the heritage 
which they are proud to possess. Such a 
rousing of the social consciousness with 
regard to the content and value of its 
heritage surely presupposes planned efforts 
in the form of publication and publicity, 
interpretation and demonstration; and 
that indicates what our future programme 
should be’in this respect. 


Come, let us go for a walk, O mind, to Kali, the Wish-fulfilling Tree, 
And there beneath it gather the four fruits of life. 

Of your two wives, Dispassion and Worldliness, 

Bring along Dispassion only, on your way to the Tree. 

And ask her son Discrimination about the Truth. 


When will you 1еагп to lie, О mind, in the abode of Blessedness, 
With Cleanliness and Defilement on either side of you? 


Only when you have found the way 


To keep these wives contentedly under a single roof, 
Will you behold the matchless form of Mother Syama. 


Ego and Ignorance, your parents, instantly banish from your sight ; 
And should Delusion seek to drag you to its hole. 


Manfully cling to the pillar of Patience. 


Tie to the post of Unconcern the goats of Vice and Virtue, 
Killing them with the sword of Knowledge, if they rebel. 


With the children of Worldliness, your first wife, plead from a goodly distance, 
And, if they will not listen, drown them in Wisdom’s sea. 


Says Ramaprasada: 


If you do as I say, 


You can submit a good account, O mind, to the King of Death, 
And Г shall be well pleased with you and call you my darling. 


—Ramaprasada 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE ASSOCIATED WITH 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 


ASUTOSH BHATTACHARYA, М.А. 


dsutosh Bhattacharya, Lecturer in Bengal: at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 15 the author of several works which 
include Bangla Mangala-Kavyer Itihas (The History of 
the Bengali Mangala-Kavyas), Bangla Loka-Sahitya (Ben- 
gali Folk-literature), and Bangla Nataker Itihds (The 
Hislory of Bengali Drama). 


ROM various accounts lett by the 

„ authors of medieval Bengal (roughly 

between the fourteenth and the 
eighteenth century), it is evident that the 
river Ganga (we mean the lower portion 
well known as the Bhagirathi) was not only 
an attraction for pious Hindus, but also 
offered remarkable facilities for trade and 
commerce to all sections of people. Con- 
sequently, even before the city of Calcutta 
was established, populous and prosperous 
towns like Nabadwip, Tribeni, Saptagram, 
and Hooghly developed at different times 
on either side of the Ganga. These towns 
exercised no mean influence on the socio- 
economic life of the people of the villages 
around them. The development of the 
city of Calcutta undoubtedly followed a 
tradition of urban life, which was not 
altogether unknown to the people living 
over the area where towns like Saptagrain, 
Nabadwip, Tribeni, and Hooghly flourish- 
ed and declined. This, we think, had 
something to do with the rapid growth of 
Calcutta as a city. 

After the establishment of the city of 
Calcutta by the eighteenth century, with 
her promise and prospects, she attracted 
most effectively the ambitious section of 
the rural population. Those who were 
not in direct touch with actual cultiva- 
tion found an opportunity, in the newly 
established city life, for the betterment of 
their economic positions. The interests of 


the middle class in village life suffered 
badly, as more useful opportunities were 
offered resulting from the newly introduced 
English education in Calcutta. In the 
present discussion, it will be shown how 
oral literature, associated with the folk- 
religion of the villages around Calcutta, 


` has been affected by the shifting of interest 


from village life to urban life. o- 

Oral literature, when written down and 
circulated through printed books or 
pamphlets, loses the vitality it has devel- 
oped in the course of its oral transmission 
from age to age. The traditional oral 
literature of Bengal, religious and secular, 
confronted extinction on the introduction 
of printing in the cities, and Calcutta was 
the pioneer of the printing industry in this 
country by the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Now, this tradition 
has not only lost all future prospects, but 
its present position has become extremely 
critical. There is hardly any material 
available which can strictly claim to be 
oral in character. But the part it has 
played in the development of the cultural 
life of this country is not negligible. This 
will be evident from our present brief 
review of oral literature associated -with 
religious ceremonies. 


THE VRATA LITERATURE 


The oral literature of Bengal manifested 
itself in the ceremonial worship, popularly 
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known as vratas, held by the womentolk 
living in the rural areas. These ceremonies 
are generally confined to the higher caste 
Hindu womenfolk, and cannot be claim- 
ed to have any relation with the lower 
sirata of society. It is a fact that the 
fundamental ideals preached by such 
ceremonies are mostly unorthodox in 
character. Therefore it is apparent that 
an attempt was made, at some time during 
the social evolution of this country, to 
bring about a compromise between the 
indigenous and the imported religious 
faith. The vrata ceremonies bear clear 
testimony to this fact. 

The vratas, or the ceremonial worship. 
are generally held individually by а раг- 
ticular woman member of a family, and, 
only in rare cases, communally, at a com- 
munity ground for worship. With the 
increasing rigidity of Brahmanism in the 
existing Hindu way of life, womenfolk 
were gradually deprived of their freedom 
of participation at the community 
festivities, a right still retained by the 
tribal women of the neighbouring areas 
The women, having been confined within 
the four walls of their homes, developed 
their own way of expressing religious feel- 
ings beyond the гапре of domination by 


their menfolk, and the result was the 
development of the vratas, 
This form of ceremonial worship, 


cradled and nurtured as it was by women 
having no knowledge of reading and 
writing, was the most faithful vehicle of 
a particular aspect of oral literature so 
far produced in Bengal. This consisted 
of, firstly, the tales or kathas, as told orally 
in glorification of the gods and goddesses 
worshipped, and, secondly, the incantations 
or mantras recited in the course of the 
worship. Though the vratas have religious 
objectives, yet the hopes and aspirations 
expressed through these religious cere- 
monies are seldom spiritual in character · 


they are mosti secular. Heavenly bliss or 
spiritual emancipation is never aimed at; 
it is the prosperity of material life that is 
sought for. Life presents itself here with 
АП its cherished realities ; therefore, though 
these are orally transmitted. they are not 
divested of a literary Havour. 

The vratas can be classified in two ways: 
һзу, according to the status of the 
participant in relation to marriage ; and, 


secondly, according to the seasons they are 


held in. 

The hopes and aspirations of married 
and unmarried women are not the same 
The unmarried have a future before them, 
but married Women have то reconcile 
themselves to their fate. Wherefore the 
ceremonial worship of the married and the 
unmarried differs fundamentally. 

Even some thirty years ago, it was а 
routine matter for a Hindu girl of the 
age of five, living in the lower Ganga val- 
ley, to ofter worship to the god Siva in the 
traditional way in the hope of improving 
earthly prosperity. The practice is still 
there, but in a dwindling form. It has to 
be continued for four years in succession. 
and is performed every year during the 
whole of the Bengali month of Vaisakha 
(April-May), or in other words, it is com- 
pleted in the girl’s ninth year. The 
incantations recited in this connection 
betray the childish hopes and fears of the 
girl regarding her future wifehood and 
home, Бег fears of rivals, and her hanker- 
ing to be the centre of a prosperous house- 
hold. The ingredients essential for the 


observance of the rituals аге: earth 
collected from the bed of the Ganga, 
flowers of the sun plant (ākanda), 


stramoniun flowers (dhutura). leaves of 
wood-apple (bilva), three-pronged grass 
sun-dried rice, and white sandal paste. 
There has been a great mental change 
among the women of the new generation. 
due to the introduction of education on 
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the western pattern. The villages around 
Calcutta, inspired by the example of the 
city, have established their own local 
schools for girls from the primary to the 
secondary stage. The roll strength “of 
these schools increased day by day because 
of the demand for educated brides among 
the city-minded population. Тһе in- 
gredients essential for the observance of 
the rituals became difficult to secure in a 
newly established town or in the dis- 
integrated village life. The young girls, 
who ‘used to commit to memory the mystic 
incantations of the ceremonial worship. 
now found new interest in memorizing and 
1eciting the modern lyrics, realistic and 
romantic. It was felt that material prosper- 
ity did not depend on spiritual or mystic 
practices, but entirely on educational 
advancement, 

But it is a fact that the above was true 
as far as the upper income groups were 
concerned. The lower income groups, 
however, failed to respond fully to the call 
of the city Ше and continued their 
existence in the rural areas. But. yet, 
they could not remain absolutely free from 
urban impact. The male members of the 
family took up employment in Calcutta, 
and had to keep away from contact with 
their families for the greater part of the 
week. Local trains connected the entire 
rural area around Calcutta with the grow- 
ing metropolis, and the economic interest 
of the lower income groups also tended 
10 shift gradually to the city from the 

- village. Therefore the male members of 
a family could not take an active interest 
in the day-to-day observance of the rituals 
held by their daughters and sisters, in their 
absence from home. 

There were certain seasons in the year 
when observances of the wala rituals 
were intensified. Rural Bengal being 
absolutely dependent on agriculture, her 
periods of intensification of the vrata rites 


were associated with seasons of agricultural 
activity. For example. the post-harvest 
scason was, and still is, the busiest period, 
as far as the observance of the vrata rites 
was concerned. The reason is obvious. 
The people at the agricultural level of 
culture had the leisure as well as the means 
to meet the requirements of socio-religious 
festivities at this particular season. But a 
family head who has lost interest in agri- 
culture, and draws his income on a 
monthly basis uniformly throughout the 
vcar, has no special season either of Jeisure 
or of extra expenditure. Therefore jhe 
cannot pay attention to the observances of 
the vrata rites held by the women members 
of his family. 

With the establishment of ‘the industrial 
belt around the city, the agricultural 
characte: of the surrounding villages has 
been destroyed, and with this the vrata 
rites have lost their significance or have 
continued their existence mechanically, 

Religion, whatever its form. loses its 
vitality when divorced from life. This bas 
been the fate of the vralas and other indig- 
enous religious rites in the villages around 
Calcutta’ after urban impact. With’: the 
development of industry, the worship ‘of 
the deity Visvakarma, the divine architect, 
is becoming a marked feature of urban 
religious ceremonies, and it is celebrated 
annually with great pomp in factories and 
workshops. But it has not been able to 
develop any literature, oral or written 


- THE GAJAN SONGS 


А local festivity, of possible рге-Агуап 
origin, has found its way into the popular 
Saivism of this country: this is known as 
the gajan of Siva or of Dharma (or Dharma 
Thakura, a local god of south-west Bengal, 
who has absorbed within his godhead 
elements of declining Buddhism). ‘This is, 
however, held by the menfolk coming 
generally from the lowest stratum of Hindu 
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society. [t is not afhliated to any ortho- 
dox Hindu Purana, but, because of the 
incorporation of some of the elements of 
popular Saivism in it, it is now generally 
known as Siva’s gajan. This ceremony 
seems Lo be a popular form of the old sun- 
festival, which found itself amalgamated 
with popular Saivism and crypto-Buddhism 
in the course of time. It is held com- 
munally at the community ground of 
worship, and it is still highly popular 
among the villagers living around Calcutta 
Tarakeshwar, a village within thirty miles 
of Calcutta, 15 one of the main centres of 
this festivity. 

` Originally, the festival of рйап used 10 
extend over a fortnight, and during the 
last few days of the festival celebrations 
were intensified. As most of the partici- 
pants of the greater Calcutta industrial 
area cannot afford to devote a fortnight 
for the festivity, and as the factory or 
workshop leave-rules do not allow such a 
long leave without financial loss, the period 
has been shortened for such areas. In 
most cases, only one day, or the last day 
of the Bengali year, which is a public 
holiday throughout Bengal, is devoted to 
this purpose. Some specimens of oral 
literature recited during the festival are 
given below. At the beginning of the 
celebration, the following adoration song 
is sung in chorus by all the active partici- 
pants, known as the sannydsts or bhaktyas, 
to the accompaniment of dance and music: 


Adoration to water, 

Adoration to land, 

Adoration to the hut of Siva, 

Adoration to the eight cubits of land, 
That, encompasses the sun and the moon 
I bow down to Nayasen Datta, 

The son of Kausen Datta, 

Who introduced the worship of Siva. 
Praises unto $їүапаїһа. 

Praises unto МаБеба 


Lhe adoration continues as 


tollows: 


song 


Siva is the god of gods ;' 

He has a red stick in hand, 

And a tiger-skin as wearing cloth. 

He is seated on the back of an ox. 
Awake, awake, brother, 

‘Thou watcher of Truth, 

The eastern gate of the-god has opened, 
Rise from thy meditative slumber, 
With Kārttika and Ganeféa in thy lap, 
Thou art locked in sleep. 

How shall we bow down to шее? 
Awake, О. thou god of gods, 

АПо\ our mother Parvatr 

To occupy a niche in thy bed. 

And keep her on thy left. 

Thou art the god of gods! 

Hari and Brahma adore thee. 

What to speak of the other gods! 


The following song, in which Siva has. 
been described as a cultivator of cotton, 
is also sung in continuation of the above: 


rhe month of Vaisakha came, 

Fhe farmer ploughed the field : 

The month of Asadha came. 

God Siva planted cotton seeds 

When planting was over. 

Siva went to the quarter of the 
women. 

He stayed and stayed on there, 

Until һе knew that cotton had grown. 

Siva returned to harvest cotton, 

He placed the stuff in the hands of Ganga, 

She spun yarn out of it, 

Siva wove a piece of cloth, 

The washerwoman Мега washed it clean. 

She washed it with water from the ocean 
of milk. 


Koch 


The following song, which describes the 
marriage of Siva, is also sung to the usual 
accompaniment of dance and music: 


Dressed as a bridegroom goes Siva, 
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Narada plays on his vind, 

At this news, the neighbours hurry forth. 

“They all come to witness the ceremony. 

The tabor beats aloud, 

The horn utters forth a humming tune; 

The deer-skin covering the loins of Siva 

Drops off, and he dances naked. 

The beautiful МепаКа comes forward, 

She comes eagerly to see the son-in-law ; 

But turns her face at the sight, 

At the ugly sight of the madcap of a 

' ` groom; 

What a queer appearance he has. 

Two eyes shoot forth from among five 
faces, 

I won't give away Gauri in marriage with 
him ; 

Whom do I fear? 
of a son-in-law. 

Drive him away without any ceremony. 


Drive off this madcap 


Among the various songs which are 
sung, emphasis is given to one which 
describes Gauri’s wearing conch-shell 
bangles received from the hands of Siva. 
This must be a local legend, which has not 
been described in any Purana. This is the 
song: 


Gauri desired to wear shell bangles, 

She felt the desire very keenly, 

She informed her husband of her desire, 

She informed him very submissively ; 

‘I have grown old, Gauri,’ said Siva. 

“There is no knowing when I shall die. 

Why do you like to embellish your person, 

Paragon of beauty as thou art thyself? 

Your father and brother are in the land 
of Kochas, 

Go there, and wear conch, I am without 
means, 

I have become old, Gauri, I have to depend 
on a crutch, 

I go a-begging from door to door, 

And thus support myself and my family.’ 

Gauri in anger sets out for her father’s 
place ; 
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Two children follow her in tears. 

‘Follow my advice. O uncle,’ says 
Narada, 

‘Send not your young wife away from you, 

Send not her even to her parents’ house. 

Listen, uncle, to what I say: 

Be a shell bangle dealer, and go to Gauri, 

And present her with a pair of bangles.’ 


Songs of this nature continue until the 
ceremony comes to an end. 


SONGS ASSOCIATED WITH BAGHAL 
AND KARTTIKA WORSHIP 

In some parts of lower Bengal, а zoo- 
morphic tiger-deity, known as Baghai. is 
held sacred. From the beginning of the 
Bengali month of Рацѕа (December-Jan- 
uary) up to the fifth lunar day of the 
bright half of the following month, the 
shepherd boys of the villages, irrespective 
of caste and creed, go about collecting 
subscriptions, in cash and in kind, for the 
performance of the worship. They sing 
the following song, as they go round the 
village: 


We come to this house first, 

Let the wicked be killed by tigers: 

Let the good be saved ; 

This is the house of a saintly man, 

He has wealth enough to meet our need, 

He has so тапу big houses, 

Big houses having roofs of straw, 

Goddess of fortune lives here in peace, 

Bring forth rice and cowrie, 

Contribute in the name of Baghai your 
mite. 

Pray. offer as much as you can, 

O noble housewife of this big house, 

We beg for the cause of Baghai. 

We sing the song of Baghai. 


Due to deforestation in the Sundarbans. 
these songs are rapidly disappearing. 


In the course of the ceremonial worship 
of Karttika, held on the eve of the harvest 
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season, the following song is sung by the 
women of the family, unmarried, married, 
or widowed, all sitting together: 


Ah, the tailor-birds are destroying the ripe 
paddy, 

They are attracted to the feld by the 
golden hue, 

They fly in flocks and look into the 
colour— н 

The golden, the ripe, the yellowish colour. 

Onc tailor-bird is snow-white. the other 
dark, 


And the third one has spots on the fore- 
head. 

Listen, someone is calling from outside, 

To tell the tale of devastation caused by 
them, 

Ah, what a sad destruction have they 
caused. 


Instances can be multiplied; but one 
wonders how long songs of this type will 
continue to be sung, for the fact is that 
the new generation is losing all interest 
in them. 


A hundred times cach hour, in and out of the room she (Radha) goes ; 
Restless, breathing hard, she looks towards the kadamba grove. . 


Is she afraid of the elders? 


Has she been possessed by a ghost? 


Filled with restlessness. she cannot keep her dress arranged ; 
Her jewels have fallen off ; she trembles every now and then. 


Alas, she 15 зо young! 


A princess born, and a wife besides! 


What is it that she craves? We do not understand her тіпа, 
But we can guess her hand is reaching out to catch the moon 
Humbly says Candidasa: Radha has fallen in Krsna’s trap. 


—Candidasa 


TRADITIONAL DRAMA 


ARABINDA PODDAR, М.А. 


, DPHIL. 


- Дгабїпаа Poddar was awarded his doctorate degree by the 
University of Calcutta on his researches into the novels of 


Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 1 
study of other branches of Bengali literature. 
published works ave Bankim Manas (Bankim: 


He is now engaged in the 
Among his 
A Study of 


His Mind), Manava-dharma O Bangla Kavye Madhyayug 
(Humanism as Reflected in Medieval Bengali Literature), 
and Ūnavirśa Satabdir Pathik (А Traveller of the Nine- 
leenth Century). 


NDIAN traditional draina, known as 

yatra, has been one of the surest 
_ instruments of popular amusement 
and of the propagation of ethical ideas for 
centuries. Уайта had a strongly indigenous 
growth and had nothing to do with the 
studied principles of classical Sanskrit 
drama. It was a queer blending of opera 
and drama, with the song element at all 
times overshadowing the dramatic element. 
А уйїтй was not worthy of the name if not 
preponderantly operatic; and it is this 
element that stood, throughout its cheq- 
uered history, against its evolution to- 
wards the regular drama. There were 
other anomalies and crudities, too, which 
retarded rather than helped its develop- 
ment; they are referred to later. 

The уйїтй was the product of a dormant 
agricultural civilization, when man’s knowl- 
edge about his own self and about the 
world was too insignificant to be of any 
positive usc to his mental growth; when 
the village itself was a self-supporting and 
self-sufficient unit ;-and when birth and 
social position predetermined the occupa- 
tion of an individual. The individual had 
no choice left for himself; his choice was 
made for him by his forefathers centuries 
ago. The main force therefore behind the 
living process, as also behind the artistic 
and literary reflections of that process, was 


anything but rational. The ydtra, as torm- 
ing an essential part of the flowing life 
process, naturally based itself on mythology 
and popular religion, and had undeniable 
connections with religious festivities and 
social ceremonies. It has this connection 
even at the present moment, and the yalra 
performances are generally held in seasons 
when most of the religious festivals fall, 
when harvesting is over and the time is 
gay. But, with the flow of time and con- 
sequent metamorphoses in social life. 
secular themes, with a definite social mean- 


_ing, began to find their way into the yd/ra, 


thereby changing its shape and character. 
MODERN MODIKICATIONS OF YATRA 


The impact of urban civilization on this 
traditional art form can be seen in the 
changes effected in production technique, 
as also in the variety of subject-matter 
chosen for performance. Concerning pro- 
duction technique, we can instance the 
time factor. In the past, a performance 
was not considered to be a regular per- 
formance at all, if its duration was less 
than seven or eight hours; but now it is 
taken to be tasteless and even banal, if 
the play cannot be neatly executed within 
three, or at the utmost, four hours. АЙ 
the parties I recently contacted do it in 
three to four hours’ time. It is onlv verv 
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‚ rarely that they cross the four-hour limit, 
and in such cases only where a longer 
performance is to the taste of the receiving 
public. The reason for this is quite 
obvious. The old world was differently 
time-conscious, and the people could sleep 
away during the day the weariness they 
gathered through a night-long devotion to 
their favourite pastime. But the man in 
industry obeys a new clock, and cannot 
afford to stay longer at his pastime than 
his conditions of employment will allow. 

Curtailment in time necessarily involves 
a diminution of the rôles played by music 
and farce. The farcical element, in the 
old yalra, served as a sort of comic relief, 
though in the play proper there was hardly 
any serious or tragic tension from which 
the audiences would need relief. Farce 
was there merely for the sake of play- 
fulness, to give a sense of the ludicrous and 
even the grotesque, if so desired. But 
everything is changed now. Serious at- 
tempts have been made by several opera 
parties to integrate the farcical element 
with the main action, to make it ooze out 
from the story itself, instead of having it 
as an embellishment with no organic con- 
nection with the whole, To be merely 
farcical is to be nothing at all; one has 
to add zeal to zest in order to satisfy a 
discriminating public. The present-day 
yatravalas know it well. 

The song element, too, has lost its pre- 
ponderance. No more are we subjected to 
such a dull and sluggish experience as 
listening to the musical violence of the 
Sakhis (A group of singers and dancers 
who often serve as companions to leading 
female characters of the play. Their main 
function, however, is to sing and dance 
during the scenic intervals; to kill time 
by way of offering pleasure to the audience, 
while the players rest and re-dress, if neces- 
sary. Only teen-agers are selected to play 
the Sakhis.) for a period of, say, half an 


hour, while the players would be anxiously 
counting time till they begin again. The 
song element now subserves the main 
action, and is undergoing a gradual trans- 
formation. Music, in the past, was based 
on the classical rāgas, but now, though 
still using classical notation, it betrays an 
alien note, reminding one of the tunes 
made popular by radio; and one is not 
surprised to find music from ‘Tagore 
vibrating in the grandiose atmosphere of 
a yatra auditorium. 

Even in dance-compositions, there is 
eagerness for modernization, in the sense 
that the opera parties are increasingly 
consuming the delicacies offered by the 
dance-novements of Uday Shankar and 
Rabindranath Tagore. Of this treat 
nothing was known before. Desperate 
a:tempts by young boys in their teens to 
create a sort of rapture of the body only 
brought smiles to the lips of the cultivated, 
but now their body-movements have Ъе- 
comc more pleasing and more decorous 
than before; and the solos, witnessed in 
many of the opera parties of today, can be 
enjoyed by even the most critical. Press- 
ing necessity has thus induced the yatia- 
valas to tread new and unknown tracks. 

Another pleasing contribution by urban 
civilization towards the transformation of 
the yatra is the introduction of female 
players, though the novelty has not as yet 
gained as much ground as it ought to have 
done. Boys still. as a general rule, play 
the female réles in their own frigid way, 
but women are also in demand. Of the 
parties recently contacted, New Bholanath 
Opera have 4 women performers in their 
team of 44; Satyambar Opera have 3 in 
their team of 55; Arya Opera have 1 in a 
team of 55; and Jatiya Natya Parishad 
have 3 in their team of above 50 members. 
Some others told me that they had on 
occasions to hire female artistes for 
important réles in order to allay appre- 
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hension of disfavour Бу the audience. 
Industrial civilization has set women free, 
and it is too conscious of their grace and 
beauty to be satisfied with the crude boy 
females. The ydatravalas have а unique 
way of introducing their boy females to 
the public. They will add after the boys’ 
names a suffix indicating feminine gender. 
Suppose a boy’s name is Haripada ; he will 
be described in the printed programme as 
Haripadarani, just to emphasize for the 
public his assumed femininity. A citizen 
is nothing if not conscious of the female, 
and the female artistes, now coming from 
all sections of society, find the gates open 
in the opera, as they have found them in 
‚ the city theatres and cinemas. But the 
difficulties they are obliged to encounter 
in opera parties do not encourage them to 
go out on a long tour. 

Now, we come to the subject-matter, 
which by now has become as varied as 
there are opera parties in the country. 
Previously, the уййа parties used to make 
a play out of a story borrowed from 
mythology, history, or from semi-historical 
anecdotes. But now, side by side with the 
mythological and historical plays, there are 
social, political, and even symbolic plays. 
In recent times, the Natta Company has 
played Akāler Des, a play depicting the 
horrible days of the Bengal famine of 1943, 
and Kajalgad, а play wherein it is pur- 
ported that equal status and opportunities 
to all is the key to real social progress and 
human welfare. The Arya Opera has 
played Anandamath of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, a book whose ardent national- 
ism led many a Bengali to the path of 
revolution ; Sibadurga Opera played his 
Durgesanandini ; Naba Ranjan Opera has 
played Palasir Pare (After Plassey) to 
throw into relief the patriotism of Nanda- 
kumara in the background of Mir Jafar’s 
treachery and British diplomacy. Naba 
Prabhat Opera has played Sipahi Vidroha 


(Sepoy Mutiny) ; New Gouranga Opera has 
played Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Raja- 
simha. The Folk Entertainment Depart- 
ment of the West Bengal Government has 
recently approved for performance a play 
named Мат Jivan, which draws a picture 
of transformed village life after the aboli- 
tion of the zemindari system. 

Examples have been chosen at random 
just to bring into focus the fact that the 
process set in motion by the changing 
patterns of life, determined and condition- 
ed by industry, has been working here in 
the field of yatra, too, perhaps a bit ruth- 
lessly for its supporters. For, in spite of 
all their innovations and their desire to 
keep pace, every year they find themselves 
left behind by time. 

I must describe here the dare and dash 
of the Bandhab Samaj, an amateur party 
in Dhakuria, in trying to transform the 
traditional yātrā into a perfect theatrical 
opera. It is customary for the yātrāī to 
have its stage in the middle of the 
auditorium, so that the performance can 
be watched from every corner ; it has none 
of the scenic accessories of the theatre, and 
can have only one passage leading from the 
green-room to the stage, used both for 
entrance and exit, -Because of this simple, 
open-air nature of the stage, the yatras 
could not make use of any other equipment 
in order to create background for the 
incidents of the play. The Bandhab 
Samaj attempted a remedy. They evolved 
an idea of а ydtra stage with separate 
passages for entry and exit; they wanted 
to have footlights for the stage, as in a 
theatre, and dared after the impossible 
in planning to bring on the stage requisite 
equipment in response to the demands of 
the situation, e.g. chariots in a war, as is 
done in the theatre. But the remedy 
proved too costly to be pursted to any 
length. The experiment was soon given 
up, and they leant back on tradition again 
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THE DECLINE: EFFECT Of THEATRE 


AND CINEMA 

What has just been said above clearly 
indicates how the yatravalds are struggling 
to stand on even terms with time. They 
are trying to play in tune with the change 
in taste, to adapt themselves to every social 
situation In the art of elocution, too. 
they often out-play the stage-players, but 
nothing can they do to check the decline 
which is now inevitable. It should be 
remembered, however, that the decline and 
degeneration set in as early as the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the rapid 
break-down of the then existing social 
pattern began to threaten the literary 
superstructure feeding on it. А positive 
sign of this decline is to be traced in the 
not infrequent change of proprietorship 
of these opera parties. An inquiry into 
their history has revealed this fact. 

The ya/ravalas have the nemesis of tune. 
so to speak, over them. Their art flourish- 
ed and bloomed to its fullest form in a 
society where the movement of time was 
hardly felt. That society, naturally, be- 
came somewhat introvert, and fed upon 
its own self for all sorts of pleasures and 
amusements. As a result, the style and 
technique of produetion, as also the 
subject-matter. became hackneyed and 
stereotyped in the extreme, only to 
degenerate into tastcless vulgarity in due 
course. This was no doubt enjoyed and 
encouraged by the society at large, but the 
yatravalas assumed the character of para- 
sites, having Шей patrons in the village 
rich or the landlords who were themselves 
parasites living on others’ toil. Thus the 
art itself became somewhat parasitic. 

Therefore it was a rude shock to the art 
when, with the gradual incorporation of 
the isolationist village economy within the 
fabric of a‘one-world economy, the institu- 
tion of village parasitism began to dis- 
solve. Contacts with Europe opened up 


new vistas for the satisfaction of the 
pleasure principle, and changes in social 
organization theant a changed Ше and new 
adaptations by the individual. A parasite 
could fiddle away his time, but the man 
in industry could not. 

The establishment of public theatres in 
Calcutta in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the gradual dissemi- 
nation of theatrical values throughout the 
country. reduced the yafr@ 10 а con- 
temptible position, and it began to sell at 
a low premium. Whatever appeal the 
уйіта still had for the uncultivated public 
was left for the modern cinema to destroy. 
The latter’s sweep was too gigantic for the 
у@га to offer any resistance. The cinema 
also offered highly seductive allurements 
to the artistes, who eventually found in 
the celluloid a renown and popularity far 
beyond thcir imagination. It is no wonder 
therefore that the talented yd@lr@ artistes, 
at the first opportunity, left their old pro- 
fession to become widely appreciated 
luminaries of the modern Bengali screen, 
or heroes of the public stage. 

The village green stil] echoes the mock 
heroic thunder of the х@/та player, but the 
industrial city and its suburbs are becom- 
ing more and more impervious to its ap- 
peal. Recent inquiries show that not 
even ten per cent of the total performances 
during a year were held in the industrial 
belt. Counted roughly, Satyambar Opera 
had ten, New Bholanath Opera fourteen, 
and Naba Ranjan Opera nine perform- 
ances in and around Calcutta, during the 
vear 1955-56, out of a total of two hundred, 
one hundred and fifty, and one hundred 
and ninety-five performances respectively. 
The records of only two very popular 
opera parties. Ganesh and Arya, show a 
brighter picture. The former had fifty 
and the latter seventy-five performances іп 
Calcutta and the suburban industrial belt 
out of a total of two hundred and fifty 
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and three hundred shows, respectively, 
during the last year. But about the 
decline in calls‘from such areas, these two 


opera parties are also keenly conscious. ` 


The yatravalds, unfortunately, do not keep 
adequate records which would help the 
social scientist to assess their present posi- 
tion accurately. Their income per play, 
which varies from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 on 
the average, is so lamentably small, in pro- 
portion to the size of the team, that it 
-cannot mean economic certainty, far less 
allurement, to any уйїтй artiste. Yet, they 
-have to dag оп, for they have no other 
proficiency to sell in the market. Their 
occupation has become profitless, and art 
an habitual drudgery. 

Finally, a word or two may be said 
regarding the future. That this particular 
art form is under the sway of the historical 
process is admitted. But, even now, it is 
not without its appeal. About two years 
ago, two separate cultural groups in the 
city offered their audiences thirty to forty 
minutes’ yatra@ programme with а pro- 
gressive theme and content, and the 
audiences, in each case, were spellbound. 
Virile, colourful, and highly persuasive as 
the yatra performer is in his full-throated 
deliveries and bodily movements, he infuses 
peculiar life and blood into his perform- 
ances, and the life catches on. His charm 
lies there. Mukunda Das, than whom a 


finer man the art has not been able to pro- - 


duce, fully exploited all potentialities of 
the yatra to create an unprecedented mass 
enthusiasm for nationalism, during the 
first quarter of this century, with his 
Swadeshi plays. He interspersed them 
with lectures on the conditions obtaining 
in the country. It was he who infused the 
yatra with the rainbow hues of national- 
ism. Rabindranath Tagore tried to utilize 
the open-air stage setting of the уйїта for 
his sensitive dance-dramas. But in his 
hands the operatic element got mixed up 


with the ballet, and the result was neither 
the one nor the other, but a mixture of 
the two, which, notwithstanding its 
novelty, was no less charming. Attempts 
are thus being made to keep alive at least 
some of the features of this dying art form 
by putting new life into the old forms by 
means of new techniques. But it is doubt- 
ful if it can be redeemed entirely. 


KAVIVALAS 


What has been said about the tradi- 
tional drama is true of the kavivalas too. 
They had their heyday in the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth century, 
when, with popular appreciation at their 
back, they could delight their admirers 
with their songs extemporized with rare 
cunning and wit, like inspired rhapsodists. 
They had none of the niceties of the 
accomplished poet, nor were accomplish- 
ment and excellence their aim. Immediate 
delight was their watchword; and the 
kavivala who could most immediately give 
it with the minimum of thought and the 
maximum of poetic facility was given the 
laurels. They borrowed mostly from 
mythology ; but, from a somewhat sober 
and dignified beginning,  avi-poetry 
degenerated into coarse, vulgar, abusive. 
and colloquial verbiage with the progress 
of time and the consequent change in taste 
and mental make-up. Conditions which 
favoured the growth of national literature 
proved fatal for kavt-poetry. 
in no time driven out of learned socicty 
to take shelter among the low-taste mob, 
who would not be satisfied unless supplied 
with a palatable dish of village slang and 
obscenity. But, though the mob laughed 
gleefully at the unexpected turn of phrase 
and vulgar witticisms of the kavivalas, the 
players could not fill their pockets with 
silver coins. As a result, they, with all 
their hafakhdai and kheud songs. were 


For it was 
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gradually forced to hahd-to-mouth living, 
and аге now lacing total extinction 

` The kavrvalas, when they executed a 
prograinme, sang as two disputant groups 
and replied to each other in songs. One 
of ‘the parties would pose problems for 
the other to settle, and the latter, while 
solving these problems, would pose newer 
problems for the former to settle. This 
process of ‘ flytings’ would go on for some 
time with excellent raciness ; and this was 
not only enjoyable. but often telling. 

All the kavivailas I recently met, namely, 
Annadaprasad Das of Naihati, Basanta 
Dhara of Tollygunge, Becharam Khelo of 
Tentulkhuli in Howrah District, Amulya- 
charan Mandal of Balikalitala in Hooghly 
District. Gobinda Adhikary of Ultadanga. 
are living in extreme poverty and hard- 
ship. With all of them, it is a family 
occupation, but their public calls bave 
come down to an insignificant figure of 
two or three a month, with an avcrage 
income of Rs. 35 (approximately) рег рег- 
formance. This is too meagre a sum for 
a party of four. That is why the sons of 
the present-day kavivalas атс breaking 
away from the familv tradition. The two 


sons of Annadaprasad Das are already 
serving in business houses in Calcutta as 
orderlics ; those of Amulyacharan Mandal 
and of Becharam Khelo will take up agri- 
culture when they grow up. And the 
Calcutta public will not be surprised to 
know that a son of a kavivala was roam- 
ing through the streets as а pherivala 


(hawker). 


But attempts at renovation are being 
made. Sheik Gomani, of Murshidabad, and 
Narayan Sarker, formerly of East Bengal, 
are doing good work using topical issues 
and present-day problems. But, as iso- 
lated attempts, they cannot take the shape 
of a well-directed movement, and it is 
therefore doubtful if they will achieve their 
objective. The inexorable nemesis of time 
15 over them too; the ceaseless striving 
after better taste, better understanding, 
and better social organization docs not 
leave room for the toleration of things out- 
moded and finished. And, perhaps, in 
fifty years’ time, there will not be a single 
kavivala to sing witty, off-hand songs to 
the cheers of the public, then grown too 
sophisticated to be able to relish im- 
promptu verses sung in unmusical voices. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF TRADITIONAL LITERATURE 


SRIKUMAR BANERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 


Ап experienced educationist, Dr. Srikumar Banerjee was 
formerly Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali Language 
and Literature and Head of the Depariment of Modern 
Indian Languages at the University of Calcutta. He has 
written some authoritative books on Bengali literature 
which include Bangla Sahitye Upanyaser Dhara (Trends 
m Bengali Novels) and Bangla Sahityer Katha (Some 
Aspects of Bengali Literature). Presiding over the second 
session of the seminar, which was devoted to a study of 
the changing réle in community life played by traditional 
literature, Dr. Banerjee made the following observations. 


RADITIONAL literature has been 
T interpreted by Dr. Das Gupta as 
meaning literature handed down 
from generation to generation ; literature 
transmitted through the ages, and in which 
the mark of individuality is not very 
prominent. Г shall go a little further and 
ask, How did this tradition originate? 
Let us examine’ the origins of tradition 
in general Tradition is not a haphazard 
thing: it is determined by the social 
pattern which is growing before us, and 
by the 16le of the individual in that social 
pattern If we take the examples which 
have been cited by Dr. Das Gupta, of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, we shall 
find that a very clever adaptation has been 
made of the Sanskrit Ватауапа and the 
Mahabharata in their Bengali versions, 
and only those elements have been 
emphasized which have a vital bearing 
upon the emotional and religious life of 
the Bengali people. So I do not think it 
would be correct for us to believe that 
tradition is something which has dropped 
from the skies. Tradition has a beginning 
and an evolution Tradition is а con- 
tinually developing reflection of the life 
of the community. 
An important fact is that. in the old 


and medieval period of our literature, the 
life of the Bengali community was centred 
in religion, so that religion had something 
to do with every aspect of Bengali life. 
whether it was a dramatic performance. 
spiritual contemplation, or whether it was 
a phantasy sport, or popular games, or 
festivals. Religion acted as the cementing 
force in all the different aspects of life 
Now, if the pattern changes, if a new 
pattern develops, if certain features are 
outmoded and certain changes are intio- 
duced, we have got to change our literary 
approach, so as to fit in with the new 
pattern. Thus the whole of life, and the 
whole of literature in the traditional 
sense, requires a fresh orientation. 

Let us see what sort of changes our ‘life- 
pattern in Bengal has undergone during 
recent years, 1.е. during the second quarter 
of the twentieth century. 
centred in -religion. ‘The fact, however 
unbelievable. has to be faced that our hfe 
is no longer dominated by religion as in 
the past. ТЕ there- is ‘religion, it exists 
partly on account of old habit. partly on 
account of long-standing associations. and 
partly because of an involuntary trend of 
the mind that takes a sort.of feeble delight 


It is no longer 
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in things which were of vital concern in 
the past. j 

It is no use trying to revive the old 
forms of religion, and the old forms of 
literature based on religion, unless these 
are vitally integrated with the changing 
pattern of our existing life. As Dr. Das 
Gupta has pointed out, our religious life 
has dwindled, and is being replaced by 
a growing interest in humanitarian and 
social ideals ; and those types of traditional 
literature which may have a potent human 
appeal, which may still captivate us and 
capture our imagination because of their 
vital humanity, may not have the same 
relevance in the future. 

It will be remembered that the Maha- 
bharata did not play such an important 
part in forming the life of the community 
as the Ramayana did. That was because 
the Mahabharata was mainly concerned 
with political issues, and only certain 
aspects of the Mahabharata, which have 
a deep tragic appeal (like the death of 
Abhimanyu), had an attraction for the 
popular mind, and formed part of the 
literature that influenced the mind of the 
community. The Ramayana was pre- 
dominantly concerned with family life, and 
therefore the whole of the Ramayana 
appealed to the mind of our common 
people. Similar is the case with the most 
important of the Vaisnava and the Sakta 
padavalis (collection-of poems) ; they also 
ministered to our religious sense, and, so 
far as religious-minded people are concern- 
ed, they are still vital and dynamic, apart 
from their poetic value. But today, in a 
large number of cases, their appeal is 
poetic and not religious. For the great 
majority of people, the Vaisnava and the 
Sakta literature have ceased to have a 
special religious appeal. We do not hear 
the songs of Ramaprasdda sung so often 
as they were twenty-five years back, and 
Уаіѕпауа songs are now sung not so much 


for their devotional appeal as for their 
poetic quality, for the beauty of their 
imagery, sentiment, and music. 

From this, it follows that popular 
adaptations of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, or popular songs composed 
on the model of Vaisnava and Sakta 
padavalis, cannot fulfil the conditions of 
traditional literature for the present age. 
Today, the kavivalas, who are ministering 
to popular taste, no longer rely on Radha 
and Kysna, or stories from the epics, but 
are trying to create some new tradition 
by utilizing subjects of contemporary 
interest, and economic and political issues 
which are the vital concern of a secular- 
minded people; but fashions апа tastes 
are changing so quickly nowadays that 
there is hardly the time for a new tradi- 
tion to grow up. We are merely touch- 
ing the fringe of some popular taste or 
interest which might have grown into a 
tradition, if allowed to continue un- 
challenged for a sufficiently long period. 
We have thus many quickly changing 
interests, but hardly a solid tradition. 

Sri Asutosh Bhattacharya and Dr. Ara- 
binda Poddar have recounted for us 
certain types of traditional literature which 
were associated with religious ceremonies. 
The vratakatha and the gajans, which 
have been described by Sri Asutosh 
Bhattacharya, show a mind which was 
permeated with the religious spirit; even 
when the people sang of human affairs, 
of problems of marriage, or when they 
sang about the departure of the newly 
married bride, even then, they could not 
help drawing their ideas within the orbit 
of religious association. That shows that 
the mind of the people in those days was 
saturated deeply with religion ; that it was 
such a pervasive presence that it extended 
even to details of family life which had 
no direct religious connection. It was 
only a religion-centred life that could 
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describe ordinary things as not of domestic 
concern, through religious songs and with 
a religious background. It is impossible to 
revive these forms unless our social struc- 
ture and our pattern of life are so re- 
modelled as to find a place again for these 
religious emotions, 

Today, if a rustic poet writes about 
everyday life in a popular manner, he will 
not find any place for Sirya Thakura (the 
Sun-god) at the centre of it. Perhaps the 
god will give way to an aeroplane or some 
scientific machinery. The country people 
of today have begun to yearn for the 
amenities, and for the new sense of power 
offered by the miracle of science, 

As for the traditional drama of Bengal, 
the уйїтй, dealt with by Dr, Poddar, we 
may note that the ydtras sprang out of the 
exuberant life of the community, and no 
amount of remodelling, or modernization, 
or reorientation, will enable the уйата 
to be restored to its original place in the 
life of the community. It was not a 
literary form which was practised in secret 
-and then presented to the public; the 
yatra, the indigenous, unreformed yātrā, 
with its songs and dances, with its 
elaborate dialogues and its long trial of 
patience, grew spontaneously from, and 
was organically a part of, the life of the 
community. Those were days of leisure 
and peace, of immersion in religious 
thoughts; and the long intervals of the 
yatra could never be boring to a people 
who had their deepest feelings satisfied by 
the удіта. 

Nowadays, we do not know our own 
minds ; we have not developed any special 
pattem in our mass mind. Our life is 
extemporized, and therefore we seek to 
change the old traditional literary forms, 
to reform them, to modernize them with 
the idea that somehow they will appeal 
to the changed conditions of the mind. 
Now, that does not take account of the 


organic connection between the pattern of 
life of the community and the evolution 
of certain types of literary amusements. 

The kavivalds and the bauls (a class of 
heterodox village singers of Bengal, living 
unconventional lives as mendicants filled 
with the intoxication of divine love) show 
an exuberance of energy, a reserve fund 
of religious emotion which finds expres- 
sion in the most unexpected ways. Jor 
example, we all know of the tusu songs. 
They have just played an important part 
in changing political history. I have been 
surprised to learn that these [изи songs 
incorporate the day-to-day life of the 
people, including even current topics in 
their themes. The {изи songs of Man- 
bhum and the colliery areas of Burdwan 
are evidence of the surplus energy of the 
people—people who аге not content 
with the traditional religious perform- 
ances, who are impelled to create a new 
type of literature because of their 
exuberance of energy—an outlet for 
surplus religious emotion. 

Our whole life is undergoing a great 
change. We do not know whether we have 
any surplus energy today. АП sections of 
the people have to earn their bread. We 
have no leisure. We find ourselves press- 
ed for lack of time. We have to adjust 
ourselves to face the changing environment. 
I do not think that any recognized pattern 
of life has yet taken shape in this changing 
world, or, if it has, it is confined only to 
the life of the upper classes, of the cultured 
classes. For the common people, it is a 
frantic effort to catch up with the world, 
to move with modern times. Therefoie, 
today, we have no such pattern of life to 
which traditional literature may be fitted. 
The new ideas that are evolving out of the 
changes that are taking place have not 
yet percolated down to the common 
people ; these have often been thrust upon 
them, and therefore they are rather un- 
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willing to accept innovations. Govern- 
ment has devised elaborate propaganda for 
carrying out among the latest 
scientific developments, developing a sense 
of politics and political responsibility, and 
other matters of common interest; but 
because the mind is not prepared to receive 
it, such propaganda cannot come home to 
the people. 


them 


All I can say at the present time is that, 
in these days of conflicts and changes, we 
must wait for a normal equilibrium to be 
restored. Let us sce how the rhythm of 
life evolves. When we are out of the 
turmoil, when we are in a state of static 
equilibrium, let us see what place religion, 
which is the motive force of traditional 
literature, will take in the lives of the peo- 
ple, or whether a new interest, as com- 
prehensive and deep as religion, will 
develop as a new ideology. accepted by 
the mass mind and given a_ popular 
colouring. 


Some forms of traditional literature are 
sure of their future because of their high 
literary merit. The Ramayana and the 
Mahābhārata will never pass out of 
existence; the Sakta and the Vaisnava 
padavalis are also assured of a safe future, 
regardless of whether they can be incorpo- 
rated in the life of the community or not. 
But whether the kavivalds and the yatra- 
valds will be able to reflect the wishes of 
the’ people with the same amount of suc- 
cess as in the past remains to be seen. 


Let us try to preserve those things which 
are fit to be preserved; let us not 
modernize them If they persist, they will 


persist because of their vitality, not because 
of modernization. А ydlrd which is 
modernized is not a У@та at all, and 
becomes merely an operatic or a theatrical 
performance. И people wish to modernize 
yalra, they would be better advised to turn 
their attention instead to the drama of the 
modern theatre. 

We must resoue those traditions which 
persist, and we must try to evolve order 
out of the preseut unsettled conditions, 
a new pattern out of the process of 
extemporization. It is impossible to pre- 
dict what will be the new traditional litera- 
ture and popular amusements, and what 
old elements will be preserved in them. 

Tradition implies a fixed rhythm of life, 
with tastes and feelings spontaneously 
obeying a central direction. But it is diff- 
cult to trace the signs of the growth of a 
new culture that will ultimately create its 
own tradition, We are living in an age of 
extreme individualism, when all group 
feelings are either dissolving completely 
or becoming weaker, when initiative is pass- 
ing away from the hands of the people 
and ready-made amusements, organized 
either by the Government or by big capital- 
ist companies, are imposed upon them, 
when freshness of inspiration is giving way 
to a jaded acceptance of artificial enjoy- 
ment. The cinema, which is the most 
blatant form of popular recreation today, 
is based upon the destruction of all tradi- 
tions; it is yet premature to foretell 
whether it will, in any future age, form 
the nucleus of a new tradition, in the build- 
ing up of which the people will actively 
co-operate. 


BOOK REVIEW 


SRI AUROBINDO’S SAVITRI: AN APPROACH 
AND A Sruby. By А. В. Purani. (Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. Second 
edition enlarged. 1956, 393 pp. Price 
Rs, 10) 

Sri Aurobindo’s 5201/77 is a great mystic 
epic, which ushers in a new age in’ poetic 
creation. There 15 по doubt that it does 
not lend itself to mere intellectual under- 
standing. Sri A. B. Purani has therefore 
rendered a distinct service in helping to 
make it more easily understood by his 
explanations of the general idea behind 
the work, its meaning as a symbol and a 
legend, its mystic approach, and its value 
as an epic and a poetic expression, with 
a note on its modernism. He has also 
given us a summary of the different books 
and cantos, which enables us to follow the 
main book. The author has long been 
associated with Sri Aurobindo апа the 
Ashram: he had unique opportunities to 
know how the poet’s mind worked and 
how he constructed his imageries in a 
grand vision of the limitless future that 
was to be man’s spiritual heritage. 

Savitri, originally written many vears 
ago as a narrative poem based on the 
Mahabharata story, becomes in its sym- 
bolic expression a grand picture of man’s 
aspiration and ascent in Aévapati’s yoga, 
and of divine descent, in the shape of 
Savitri, its manifestation and ultimate геа]. 
ization, face to face not only with life. 
but also with death. Savitri’s mission was 
to be ‘a deputy of the aspiring world’, ‘to 
release the soul of the world called Satya- 
van’, so that all shadows may disappear 
and vanish into the void, and God and 
man, the divine and its manifestation, the 
lover and the beloved. could be one and 
alone as ‘Satyavan and Savitri were alone’. 

In the new form, it is a sort of poetic 
philosophy of the spirit and of life, much 


profounder in substance and vaster in 
scope than was intended in the original 
poem. As Sri Aurobindo says: ‘If I had 
to write for the general reader, I could 
not have written Savitri at all. It is, in 
fact. for myself that I have written it, and 
for those who can lend themselves to the 
subject-matter, images, technique of mystic 
poetry.’ Не is writing of experiences that 
are foreign to the ordinary mentality. 

Rapid transitions from one image to 
another are a constant feature in S4@vtiri, 
as in most mystic poetry. Take the open- 
ing lines of Savitri—the picture of dawn. 
which symbolizes the passage of the soul 
from darkness to light. He is describing 
a rapid series of transitions, piling one 
suggestion upon another. "Тһе simile 
used is a ‘falling cloak’, suggesting the 
rapidity of the change. The result of the 
rapidity of the change is that what was 
once a rift becomes a wide luminous gap, 
a big tear in the cloak, then follows the 
blaze. and then the magnificent aura. This 
imagery is in the best tradition of the 
Vedic rsis—of Dawn hymns in the 
Rg-Veda. 

To use his own words, Sri Aurobindo 
їп SdaviteT has tried to enter into the 
domain of the Infinite and the Inexhaus- 
tible, to catch some words of the Ineffable. 
to bring out the truths of the spiritual 
heights and the spiritual depths, and 
create a poetry of Reality. of which (Һе 
Upanisad speaks: “The One unmoving is 
swifter than thought: the gods cannot 


. overtake It, for It travels ever in front.’ 


... ‘It moves and It moves not: It is far 
away from us and It is very close.’ 
Savitri is an epic attempt to bridge that 
distance and to bring out that closeness 
Sri Purani’s book helps us to appreciate 
this great fact. 
Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


К. У. Gordon Childe, D. Litt, 
|) D.Sc., F.B.A., the eminent prehisto- 

rian, was in Calcutta recently at the 
invitation of the Indian Science Congress 
Association as one of the delegates from 
foreign universities. For twenty years 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology at 
Edinburgh University, he later became 
Director of the Institute of Archaeology 
in London. 

On the goth January, Dr. Childe was 
invited to address a meeting at the Insti- 
tute. His subject was ‘Prehistory and 
Culture’. The meeting was presided over 
by Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose of the 
University of Calcutta; several distin- 
guished historians and educationists were 
in the audience. 

In his lecture, Dr. Childe pointed out 
that the archaeologist speaks of culture or 
cultures in a very special sense. He digs 
in the earth and recovers the things made 
by man and used by him for the attain- 


ment of a certain purpose in life Thus 
knives, houses, burials, roads, or even 
kitchen refuse left by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of a particular place are raw mate- 
rials for an archaeologist. By the term 
culture or cultures the archaeologist refers 
to particular assemblages of these typical 
objects, whether they be houses or burials 
or knives, which occur repeatedly. He 
shows how the people who professed a 
particular culture were united in a com- 
mon. tradition, 

An internationally recognized authority 
on prehistoric archaeology, Dr. Childe'’s 
works include The Dawn of European 
Civilization, The Danube in Prehistory, 
The Prehistory of Scotland, New Light on 
the Most Ancient East, and many others, 
Among his more popular books are Man 
Makes Himself, What Happened in His- 
tory, Social Evolution, Society and Knowl- 
edge, and Piecing Together the East. 


FEBRUARY LECTURES 


At 5-30 p.m. 


February 2 
Speaker: 
President: 

February 9 Science and Vedanta 
Speaker: 
President: 

February 16 Agriculture in Holland 
Speaker: 
President: 


February 23 
. Speaker: 
President: 


The Main Roots of Indian Foreign Policy 
Karunakar Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 


Pravas Jivan Chaudhury 
Adhar Chandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 


Miss Henriette Van Oosterwyk Bruyn, of Holland 
P. K. De, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


The Second Five-Year Plan and the Foreign Exchange Gap 
Bhavatosh Dutta, M.A., Ph.D 
Satyendra Nath Sen, M A., Ph.D 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ART 


RuKMINI DEVI, м.р. 


On the тив February 1956, the Institute accorded а 
reception to Srimati Rukmini Devi, the noted exponent 
of Indian classical dance and President of Kalakshetra, 
Madras. After the reception, she gave a lecture which is 
reproduced here, 


am very happy to speak in the atmos- 

phere of the Ramakrishna Mission, for 

I believe that art and religion go to- 
gether. When I say religion, I do not have 
in mind the usual conception of religion, 
because I believe in a religion that is the 
essence of the religions. Someone asked 
me to what religion I belonged. I replied: 
I cannot say that I belong to any particular 
religion, but I do belong to religion. This 
is my attitude to art also, since art to me 

` is not merely entertainment in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

Art has been described as the language 
of the gods. If I may say so, not merely 
as a theorist, but as one who has consid- 
erable experience in art, there is no doubt 
that it is the language of the gods. The 
only thing an artist Һаѕ (о do is not to 
express his own idea of art, but to allow 


art to flow through him. People talk of 
creative art. What is creative art? Art 
has to be created just as life has to be 
created, What is not creative is dead. 
The growth of art is evolution. Philos- 
ophy should be creative; life should be 
creative. When we are free and alive, not 
dead in our ideas, then we automatically 
become creative. The creative spirit is 
evolution, because we only create as we 
evolve. This is growth. Growth is the 
creative spirit. It is really that urge which 
is inside that is displaying itself, that 
makes us grow and create. We are eter- 
nally finding inspiration within ourselves, 
and, if we are capable of tapping -that 
eternal source, then we are automatically 
creative. 


THE MEANING OF CREATIVE ART 


In the same way, when we speak of 
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creative art, what does it really mean? 
We have to make a very clear distinction 
between invention and creation. Unfor- 
tunately, a large number of people think 
that, if they invent new things, they are 
creative. Тһе spirit behind invention and 
the spirit behind creation are two entirely 
different things. Invention is of the mind, 
but creation is not only of the mind, it 
is also of the spirit, and therefore it is 
something larger, it is more cosmic. So, 
in the latter, there is creative power and 
creative energy. In order that we may 
create the beautiful and give it a body, we 
develop a technique. What is technique? 
It is a discipline of the body. Now, every- 
one has to have discipline. If there is no 
discipline, there is no original creation. 

It is a most curious thing to learn that we 
have to achieve control in order to be 
free. We have to be controlled in order 
to be uncontrolled, so to speak. . A river 
cannot flow except it has banks. In the 
same way, technique constitutes the banks 
within which the creative spirit flows. 
This is why in ancient days it was said 
that to be a musician or a dancer was 
the same as to be a yogin. Only the 
expression is different. From that con- 
trol, from that discipline, we grow into 
something more; we evolve into some- 
thing greater than the discipline we learn. 
We use the technique in order to forget 
the technique. 


ART IS THE SCIENCE OF THE 
EMOTIONS 


The most important thing about tech- 
nique is to be able to forget it. Then 
we rise above ourselves, we rise above the 
physical. And then what happens? We 
are по more there. It is not we who are 
there anymore, it is something else that 
fils and informs us. This is why I say 
that art is not just entertainment. I do 
not believe in an art that is merely for 


the camera, for the stage, and for the 
pleasure of the people who come to see 
and hear only when they do not know 
what else to do. Unfortunately, we have 
an idea that art belongs to what we call 
leisure. It is true that it belongs to true 
leisure, only we do not understand what 
is leisure. It is in leisure that we are most 
natural, most unconscious of ourselves ; 
when we learn without realizing that we 
are learning. I think that we learn most 
when we are not thinking about it, when 
we have forgotten ourselves in pleasure. 
It is because we have to forget ourselves 
in art that it is such a magnificent thing. 
Its keynote is joy. 

Naturally, art is one of the foremost of 
expressions that belongs to humanity. Con- 
sider, for instance, dance or drama. In 
these two arts, all the emotions that move 
humanity have to be expressed. Perhaps, 
people do not realize what a great deal 
there is to learn about the emotions 
through art. The psychologists think that 
they have discovered the nature of the 
human mind. But I can say positively 
that by the study of the dance I have also 
made a great discovery that is not really 
mine alone. I have discovered that our 
great sages and rsis have given to the 
world through this art something amaz- 
ing; a marvellous and remarkable science 
of the emotions. This science is perhaps 
the highest science of all, because it is the 
science by which we know ourselves as 
well as other people. Modern science 
teaches us to know everything except our- 
selves. If we do not know something 
about ourselves, there is no use trying to 
know about anything else. 


DANCE IS THE MUSIC OF THE BODY 


Now, the Ndatya-Sastra of Bharata had 
its origin somewhere in the north-west of 
India, because, according to tradition, it 
was first given to the princesses of Sau- 
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rastra, from where it spread elsewhere into 
India. Its purity has been maintained in 
the South, perhaps more purity of form 
and technique than of the spirit. The 
spirit has become very much degraded, 
and, unfortunately, Баз tended to become 
а personal possession. And once art 
becomes personal, i.e. a way of exhibiting 
oneself rather than the art, then it auto- 
matically becomes degraded and ultimate- 
ly dies. 

Of all the arts, dance is the most difficult 
from the point of view of the sheer physical 
work involved and even from the point of 
view of spiritual work. Dance is expres- 
sion through the body; ıt is the physical 
body that has to work, that has to manifest 
the art. All human beings like to show 
off. A person who dances may like to 
show off, but this is fatal, for, in art, one 
does not exhibit the artist, but the art. 
Also, most important to consider, dance 
is an art which is expressed through the 
body. This is at once its danger and its 
glory. In dance, the body has to become 
so non-physical that those who behold 
forget the body as a physical entity. 

But the moment the art is made рет- 
sonal and at all physical, it becomes 
degraded, because, then, it will express 
sensuality. It is very important to direct 
it to a very high purpose. Therefore the 
dance is a marvellous art, because it has 
not only to express the emotion of the 
mind, but has also to express this emotion 
through the physical body. This is why 
I call dance the music of the body. This 
is what it really is. It is the music of the 
body, and the music must live in the 
limbs. 

In music, if music is real, there is not 
only tala which is yoga, but also laya which 
is the rhythm within tala. It is so to 
speak the siiksma-Sarira, the invisible body, 
of the tāla, the inner side of the tāla ; and 
rhythm, which in music is the dance of 


the emotions, is also the dance of sound. 


ГО APPRECIATE ART 1$ A FORM 
OF MEDITATION 


In this way, we find that all art is 
blended and forms one unity. If we truly 
understand art in spirit, but in any form, 
we can understand all the arts. Occa- 
sionally, people say, ‘I understand this 
art, but I do not understand the others’. 
In such cases, it means that they have not 
understood art, but think they have under- 
stood it. It is essentially the spirit behind 
art that one has to understand. We have 
to feel the spirit and then only can we 
understand the form. When I first went 
to western countries, I listened to a great 
deal of western classical music. I could 
not understand it, and it was even painful 
for me to hear; so many notes apparently 
contradicting one another. But in the 
audiences I saw many people entranced, 
inspired. So I tried to understand the 
technique which in the beginning was 
not easy. And I can say this that, some- 
how, suddenly I began to enjoy western 
music, though I can never appreciate any 
other form of it except the classical. 
Actually, to appreciate art, whether east- 
егп or western, is a form of meditation, 
because you have to enter the realm of 
the spirit. 

Sometimes, people ask me how long it 
took me to compose Kumdara-sambhava. 
I always say that it took me six years of 
meditation and eleven days of composi- 
tion, because I did compose the Kumara- 
sambhava exactly in eleven days. But it 
was the background of so many years of 
thought and feeling that finally produced 
the result. Today, in India, what, we 
have to do is to understand the reality 
behind art and to realize its spiritual 
significance. They say that India is not 
interested in religion any more. I ask, 
Why should religion look like religion? 
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Can something not be equally religious 
that may not look like religion as ordi- 
narily understood? Such a thing is art. 


BEAUTY IS A NECESSITY IN ART 


Through spiritual art we can spiritual- 
те our nation. That is how I feel. 
Everywhere in India today, we are becom- 
ing much more conscious about art than 
we ever were before. The enthusiasm is 
great. But, when enthusiasm works with- 
out discrimination and without taste, it 
produces sad results. This becomes mani- 
fest in the craze for modern art. There is 
such a craze, and it needs to be controlled. 
Art has to be an expression of dedication, 
and dedication is necessary. Unless this is 
so, I am afraid art can do more harm 
than good. We do not ordinarily realize 
what a great force art is. It is not merely 
technique, something that we see or hear. 
It is a force by which our emotions can 
be lifted or, on the contrary, made vulgar. 
Just as, through this medium, we can 
elevate the whole nation and do great 
good to the country as a whole, so can 
we also do incalculable harm to humanity 
if art becomes vulgar, crude, or degraded. 
If we allow that which masquerades as art 
also to flourish, then we allow our culture 
to become degraded, which is a very tragic 
thing. 

We all speak of Indian art and we are 
very proud of it, because our country is 
rich in all forms of art. To have any 
kind of art does not make a country cul- 
tured. What we want is real art. Accord- 
ing to me, beauty is a necessity in art. 
If there is no beauty, there is no art. І 
hope I shall be forgiven when І say that 
І am not fond of some of what is called 
modern art. Very often, hideous things 
are presented as art. To me, this is a 
sacrilege, because ugliness can never be an 
expression of art. It can occasionally be 
an expression of technique, of genius even, 


but, certainly, only of evil genius. Ugliness 
can never be spiritual. So, beauty is ab- 
solutely necessary, because beauty is 
spiritual. 

The idea of beauty flowers in any great 
conception. In the Rāmāyaņa, Rāma is 
not described unless it be in beautiful 
words. If it is a description of his appear- 
ance, all the time we find the beauty of 
the individual made an essential. It is 
in his face, in his voice, his speech, his 
laughter, in every detail. It is a neces- 
sity that has been made the vehicle of 
something greater. Therefore I consider 
that not only must there be beauty in 
expression, but that art must find transla- 
tion in living. It must ennoble people ; 
if it is not ennobling, it is not art any- 
more. It must make us sensitive. 


ART Is VITAL IN EDUCATION 


Education has been badly neglected in 
many ways, but chiefly because art has 
no place in it to any appreciable extent. 
That is one of the defects of life today. 
The older generation cannot understand 
the younger generation. But they have 
one advantage over the young: they had 
beautiful homes in which there was a 
beautiful atmosphere which went with the 
culture that had been handed down from 
age to age. But, in our days, this also is 
disappearing, because in our homes the 
radio and the cinema reign, and they cor- 
rupt the soul of the child. When the 
child goes to school, Бе has to contend 
with text-books and examinations which 
finally kill all his creative fervour. What 
a tragedy this is! One of the most im- 
portant changes to accomplish is in the 
present mode of education. 

I have an art centre where the children 
train to become artists. Parents bring me 
very fine children. They say, ‘My child 
has absorbed all the education he can; 
now give him art education’. When they 
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find their sons and daughters unfit for any 
other kind of education, then art is 
thought of! This is what I am always 
coming across Unconsciously, we рау no 
respect to art, and it is not placed on the 
pedestal it ought to occupy. But, before 
we place it on a pedestal, we should also 
learn something about и, understand 
something about it, and also realize what 
a great and marvellous expression it 
really is, 

If art were to play the part it should 
play in our country, I am sure that the 
character of the people would change, 
because I think that art changes character 
far more than lectures do. I do believe 
that is the great place of art in life. In 
India, we have begun to take interest in 
art, but we have a great work to do which 
we cannot do unless we believe sincerely 
not only in art, but also in its background. 
We must realize that so much of what we 
call Indian art has been a gift to us from 
the great sages. I have studied western 
art also, and I can appreciate it. One 
factor of importance in the West is that 
their great traditions of classical art are 
alive; ours have nearly died. Therefore 
western nations have a good idea of their 
own arts. True, they have also vulgar 
expressions like the night-club music, 
dance, and so on. But they do know the 
difference between Bach and Jazz. In our 
country, we do not know what is what, as 
we do not now have the education and the 
understanding to have the discrimination. 


NEED FOR DISCRIMINATION 


If once we have discrimination, we shall 
know what to emphasize. Indeed, in our 
country, anything goes for classical art. 
When I was learning Bharata-natyam, 1 
found they danced to many songs based 
on kings often only of strictly local -im- 
portance. “Occasionally, the song was on 
a Collector or somebody like that. And I 
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discovered that, when they danced a song 
on a king, they described him as if he were 
Rama or Krsna. But when the subject of 
the dance was Krsna or Rama themselves, 
then they would be described as ordinary 
kings. In other words. they vulgarized 
the gods and elevated the human beings. 
In Bharata-natyam, it is vital that every- 
thing that is danced is taken from life. If 
we take the story of Krsna and the gopis, 
we find- them described as if they were 
ordinary people іп the villages. Gurls 
going to the river for water carry pots on 
their heads still in the villages. In the 
city, there is nothing so attractive. 

If, following the modern tendency, all 
the country becomes urbanized, I shudder 
to think what sort of goptkd or Krsna we 
shall describe in the dance. Perhaps, by 
then, we shall have no dance. In the 
village, men and women go through the 
ordinary routine of daily life in which 
certain aspects belong to what may be 
termed lokadharmi, and may not be 
depicted on the stage. Certain other 
aspects, also belonging to ordinary life as 
it is lived each day, are fit for representa- 
tion on the stage, and constitute what may 
be termed natyadharmi. 

Thus, only what is appropriate is ren- 
dered before the public, and the ennobling 
function of art is always kept to the fore- 
ground. In the conception of natyadhar- 
mi, we find gods doing the same things as 
human beings, but not in the way that 
human beings do them. Krsna _ steals 
butter so beautifully that it is not the 
same as another child stealing butter. 
When Krsna steals, he becomes divine, 
stealth itself becomes divine. When an 
ordinary child steals, he is just a nuisance. 
This is the subtlety of art. 


PURPOSE OF ART 


So, this is the purpose of art: to make 
human beings divine, to elevate humanity 
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to a higher world, to bring God, so to 
speak, into the world. All the songs we 
dance to are of gods and goddesses. You 
may ask, ‘Why so many gods and god- 
desses?’ The only reply that I can give 
is, ‘Why not so many gods and goddesses?’ 
If we believe in the divinity of life, then 
we are all gods and goddesses. This is 
the principle that makes art so elevating. 
In art, we can make something most 
exquisite out of something so ordinary. 
In the same way, when great musicians 
sing the stories of Rama and Sita, simple 
ordinary stories, how divine, how full, and 
how rich they become. So, it is the mind 
of man and its attitude that give art its 
character, not only the subject. As we 
know, even an elevating subject can be 
made cheap. I have seen dances of Krsna 
and Radhika made so vulgar that I did not 
want to acknowledge that Radhika or that 
Krsna. Why was something so divine 
made so common? Because the spirit of 
the artists was attuned to vulgarity. 

It is not only the person who performs 
who is an artist; he who sees and enjoys 
is also an artist. We do not realize that 
the audience is also composed of artists, 
and the art of the individual changes 
according to the nature of the artists who 
constitute the audience. And there are 
two types of artists: there is the visionary, 
the spiritual individual, who leaves the 
world behind. He may be far ahead, 
because he is sensitive to higher things. 
So he presents a higher world to this world. 
So is there also the artist who leads. But 
artists are temperamentally emotional, and 
if someone is a great artist, he is sensitive 
to higher things. 

Sometimes it is said that art reflects 
what is in the world. But a great artist 
not only reflects what is in the world, but 
he also leads the world. But in other cases, 
if there is vulgarity, crudity in the mind, 


it comes out in the art. Long before a 


human catastrophe, such as war, occurs, 
we see the foretaste of it in the art galleries, 
in the music, in the dance. I think the 
character of a nation can be seen through 
the artists, because artists are sensitive to 
what is going on, and they give not merely 
a portrait of what they are thinking, but 
a portrait of themselves and of civilization. 
But there are a few, only a very few stars 
in the firmament of art, individuals who 
change thought, who show not merely 
what is going on around, but indicate the 
ultimate goal. 


‘MESSENGER FROM THE GODS’ 


The most beautiful aspect of art is that 
it is like a ‘messenger from the gods’, the 
devas, to the world of human beings. This 
becomes an eminently practical concep- 
tion if we understand one great principle. 
For me, that principle 15 symbolized in 
the wonderful conception of Nataraja, 
from whom the dance has come, the great 
Artist of the universe Не is the dancer, 
he is the musician, he is the sculptor, and 
he is the painter. At the same time, he 
is the yogin, and, in a sense, all artists are 
yogins True art is an expression of yoga. 
The ideal of Nataraja is a very great and 
marvellous ideal, because. through the 
dance, he brings the highest, without 
change, to the lowest level, the physical 
level. The dance has the physical body: 
as instrument, but when it is sublimated, 
it becomes different, it becomes transcend- 
ent, it becomes no more physical, and it 
becomes a marvellous and a beautiful ex- 
pression of Reality. This is the image 
which I feel we must have in our minds. 

Why does the story of Kumara-sambhava 
please me? It is because of the symbolism. 
Finally, what Parvati wins is not passion, 
but the devotion and the sublimation of 
herself. Parvati wins Siva, she be- 
comes united with him, because she has 
discovered the greater, indeed, the only 


and 
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way of discovering God. This is a very 
beautiful symbology. Siva burnt to ashes 
all that was physical. So must a dancer 
or a musician burn to ashes all thought 
which is dross and bring out the gold 
which is within. 


ARTIST’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibility of the artist is a very 
great one, for by his art he can help 
civilization, he can change character, and 
he can make or mar a country. So much 
power does he really have. Great changes, 
of course, depend upon the really great 
artists, such as are giants in the field of 
агг We need people who live in this 
world and yet who do not belong to this 
world. Such artists will surely change the 
way of life. My opinion is that, when this 
is done, we shall be much nearer to peace 
than the peace of which politicians talk. 
We can sign a document today which will 
be of no use tomorrow. 

People talk of a change of heart, but 
this change cannot be created without the 
atmosphere which is necessary. Through 
art we can produce that atmosphere of 
beauty. India is specially rich in art, for 
there 1$ по part of our country where 
there is no art, and it is amazing to dis- 
cover that the so-called ignorant people 
have a much better instinctive under- 
standing of art, a much purer understand- 
ing than those that are educated. All I 
can say 15 that they have a better intuition, 
because, very luckily, they have not been 
badly educated and they have natural 
instincts. But what is unconscious has to 
become conscious. 

One important thing to notice in Indian 
art is that it is impersonal. Therefore we 
do not know who built the great temples, 
who painted the pictures, the frescoes. 


This keeping of the personal element out 
of art is the great ideal of India to which 
we should come again. India has had a 
marvellous past, and I think India can 
have a future as great as her past, even 
a greater future, if we have the right kind 
of artist. 


IMMORTALITY OF ART 


I do not believe in art that belongs to 
time and is of the past, present, or future. 
True art is eternal. What I consider 
beautiful is beautiful for all time. When 
I say that we must go back to the past, it 
does not mean that we musi do exactly 
what the ancients did. We must go back 
to the spirit. They have made for us a 
great road, but, unfortunately, we have 
forgotten this royal road. When there is 
a royal road, why should we go through 
alleys and byways. 

Certainly, a great deal of modern art is 
not at all original to India. We are orig- 
inal in one sense: we go for inspiration 
to the West, where they are trying to be 
original, and instead of painting English- 
men or Europeans, paint Indians and 
think we are original, because the subject 
is not the same. But originality will come 
only with inspiration, and inspiration will 
come only when we are uncompromising 
with ourselves, when we have forgotten our- 
selves and entered into the great stream of 
beautiful ideas that have been given to us 
by our sages and saints and тз. When 
we go back to that spirit, we shall find 
that we do not go backwards at all; in 
fact, we shall find that we are going for- 
ward to that spirit. We shall go to our 
day of the great message of India’s glory, 
and we shall receive a greater semse of 
beauty and a greater realization of spiritual 
values. 
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NDIA has blessed the world, all through 

the ages, with a number of illustrious 

spiritual heroes who, without deviating 
from the main traditional lines of Sana- 
tana Dharma (Eternal Religion), have 
inspired humanity with the most sublime 
visions of the divine and have opened up 
new vistas of spiritual realization. Thes 
have scaled the highest peaks of insight. 
and their messages, springing directly from 
the inmost depths of communion with the 
source of all life, bear the impress of 
eternity and universality. This immense 
contribution of the highest value to the 
development of man’s spiritual approach 
to Reality by this country makes а west- 
erner like me feel very diffident to speak 
before an Indian audience on the subject 
of religious synthesis 

To many Indians, this synthesis, for 
achieving which so many earnest religious 
minds of the West are striving, is an 
accomplished fact ; and in Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda, we find the latest 
as well as the greatest exponents of reli- 
gious synthesis. Тһе Hindu tradition has 
always lent a wide latitude to all sincere 
expressions of the religious quest. This 
factor emboldens me to present my views 
here, though my approach to the problem 
of religious, synthesis is basically different 
on account of my western upbringing and 
education. 


SCOPE OF INTELLECT 


To a student of religious history, it is 
clear that efforts based merely on the 
intellect are not enough for achieving 
religious synthesis Intellectual under- 
standing by itself docs not enable one to 
overcome the narrow lovalties to one’s own 
doctrines and dogmas, which are deeply 
in the mind. What is the 
precise scope of the intellect? The in- 
tellect is an instrument of analysis, divi- 
sion, and definition. Definition means 
circumscription. An accurate definition, 
making for clarity of understanding, rests 
essentially on a sharp insistence on the 
precise limitations of a given notion. This 
is achieved by an implicit perception of 
the way in which it is opposed to that 
which is different from it. This is the 
old Hindu concept of the dvandva, the 
pair of opposites, which is present in every 
perception. Without the experience of 
darkness, we cannot perceive light. With- 
out sorrow, we cannot know happiness. 
Without fear and suffering, we are not 
able to appreciate uninterrupted bliss. 

Therefore intellectual processes are in- 
capable of helping men attain a grasp of 
the essential realities in life. These essen- 
tial realities are steeped in the fundamen- 
tal unity of life and escape the dissecting 
activities of the empirical mind. After 
Kant and Renouvier, Bergson completed 


entrenched 
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the criticism of empirical reason, showing 
that the intelligence can bear upon only 
those aspects of the universe which are 
already past, that is to say, that the 
conscious subject, at the moment he is 
observing an aspect of the universe, is 
already immersed in new relations with 
cosmic realities. Thus, his intellectual 
reasoning is always in the nature of the 
experience of the man looking at the 
landscape from the interior of а fast 
moving train. 


NATURE OF MYSTICISM 


Mysticism alone can be the essential and 
vital common ground for spiritual collab- 
oration between different faiths. At first 
sight, this seems rather preposterous. In 
its essence, mystic experience is absolutely 
individual and personal. Not only can it 
not be imparted to others, but it is also 
impossible to give any satisfactory account 
of it, so that its value could be understood 
by all. It is completely ineffable. How, 
then, would so individual a factor as 
mysticism become an effective means of 
universal conciliation? 

In India, there is a vast literature deal- 
ing with different aspects of mystic experi- 
ence which are described in the traditional 
cosmogonies as well as systems of psy- 
chology. On the whole, the findings of 
western science are largely in agreement 
with those views. Yet, as seekers after 
unassailable truths and to determine our 
attitude towards life, we сап accept 
traditional teachings only if they are com- 
patible with experience and the reasonable 
conclusions to be derived from it. There- 
fore we have to examine what Bergson 
called ‘the immediate data of experience’. 

Here an allusion may be made to the 
fundamental classification made by Hindu 
tradition in the description of spiritual 
experience, which throws a great light on 
our problem. According to Vedic tradition, 


there are three degrees in spiritual ex- 
perience. The lowest one is sthiila-dhydna, 
in which visions of deities, or of other 
figured entities, are perceived, or voices 
giving definite messages are heard. Then, 
оп a higher rung, comes ѓејо-4ћуйпа, in 
which figures and persons disappear, and 
the seer only beholds various, and fleeting, 
lights and colours, or hears great musical 


- strains. Then, in the supreme stage of 


suksma-dhyana, there remains only the 
sense, or rather experience, of contact with, 
and merging in, a tremendous Reality, 
whose quality, intensity, and absolute being 
completely surpass any other human 
experience. The testimonies of all other 
great schools of mysticism corroborate 
this view, so that it can be held to provide 
an acceptable working hypothesis for our 
object, all the more so since it is also in 
line with the finding of psychological 
analysis. 

Our individual consciousness is primarily 
constituted by our memories, those residues 
of our former contacts with life. The 
accumulation of memories constitutes what 
we usually consider our self. Today, I 
feel fundamentally the same being as I 
was yesterday. Yet, because of the inci- 
dence of our current experience on what 
psychologists call the apperceptive mass, 
the sum total of all our experiences, with 
which we meet events and beings and 
interpret their nature and value, we must 
be different. Each day brings its harvest 
of fresh experience and knowledge, thus 
adding one step to the ladder from the 
top of which we look at life. Still, 
fundamentally, I am the same being as I 
was yesterday, the same centre of correla- 
tion with the universe. | 

However, there is this great fact that all 
my connection with the universe, or with 
the images, sounds, and impacts that I 
receive from it, are interpreted by me in 
terms of my understanding and interpre- 
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tation of previous experiences. But the 
mystic experience being of an entirely 
different order from that of the experiences 
coming from our senses, how are we to 
interpret И? Let us see what its main 
aspects can contribute to our understand- 
ing of the problem, to the discovery of an 
element of co-ordination and concord 
between all the devoted men who are 
striving not only towards peace, but also 
towards mutual co-operation and spiritual 
progress of mankind. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MYSTICISM 


The first lesson of the comparative study 
of mysticism is that it is universal, There 
have been mystics with remarkable ex- 
periences in all countries and in all ages. 
We find great seers in the Vedic times in 
India, in ancient Egypt, in Greece, and 
amongst the Siberian tribes, the Eskimoes, 
and the South Sea Islanders, both Maoris 
and Melanesians. Even among these last, 
who are often of a very low order of 
development, some traces of mysticism are 
found. Thus we see that, in all times 
and in all climes, the souls of men have 
been able to achieve some sort of experi- 
ence of contact with a transcendent and 
all-embracing Reality. 

Mystic experiences are a universal fact. 
It can be inferred from this that all men 
are endowed with the faculty of sensing 
relationships with aspects of the cosmos 
not perceptible to our physical senses. It 
seems that the failure of most men to 
register the impact of spiritual presences 
or realities is due not to the absence of an 
appropriate faculty, but to the many 
detrimental physical and intellectual habits 
which, in our present-day civilization, 
impede the normal development of the 
spiritual faculties of man. This is the 
first great message of mysticism. As Saint 
Theresa said, ‘God calls all men to His 


grace’. 


The next great message of universal 
mysticism is that, under the generic name 
of spiritual experiences, many different 
relations of human consciousness with 
transcendent realities are included. Ас- 
cording to the judgement of the greatest 
seers of the West as well as of the East, 
mystic experiences are of three progressive 
aspects. In this, the saints of the West 
fully corroborate the teachings of Hindu- 
ism, though there is a great variety in 
their appraisal of the inherent quality of 
those different forms. Saint Ignatius 
highly endorsed the quest and beholding 
of divine images, especially those related 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. On the other 
hand, Saint John of the Cross, with many 
other great doctors of the Church, formally 
condemned any complacency in the behold- 
ing of such images, going so far as to 
declare them to be impediments on the 
way to higher aspects of communion, and 
even suggesting, in some cases, that they 
might be caused by evil forces trying to 
prevent the spiritual progress of devotees. 


SCIENCE SUPPORTS ANCIENT 
DOCTRINE 


This radical rejection and condemnation 
of visions of persons and of objects, how- 
ever glorified they may be, is of the 
greatest importance both to our purpose 
and for the general understanding of man’s 
nature and destiny. It is in keeping with 
the traditional Hindu doctrine that all 
objects of the universe really belong to 
Mahamaya, the universal illusion. ‘This 
ancient doctrine has received the uncom- 
promising endorsement of modern psy- 
chology, itself backed by the latest develop- 
ments of physics. It is now absolutely 
proved that all the images we perceive are 
complete constructions of our senses under 
the impact of vibrations emerging from 
the unknown ‘quid’, the mysterious entity 
constituting the essence of objects, their 
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noumenon, out of which radiate the vibra- 
tions which bring the images to the notice 
of our senses. It is a well-known fact for 
‘scientists and psychologists that without 
eyes to perceive them there are no colours 
in the universe, nor are there sounds 
without ears to engender their perception 
by human minds. ` 

Plato, with his profound genius, had 
already stated that the universal Reality 
had no colour, no sound, no temperature, 
no texture, but that it could be appre- 
hended by the rational soul of man. 
Today, this view is accepted as fully 
endorsed. by scientific research. We know 
now that the universe of which we are 
conscious, and in which we think we live, 
is entirely of our own creation. 

As Whitehead so aptly intimated, poets, 
instead of chanting the beauty of the rose 
or of the nightingale’s song for their 
splendour, should address their praise to 
themselves ; for, in reality, it is they who 
create the beauties they see in the rose or 
in the bird’s song. 

Whereas psychology shows that sensory 
experiences owe their aspects to the nature 
and faculties of our senses, and are really 
created by these, physics, in its turn, 
teaches that all material physical bodies 
are constituted by the motions of imper- 
ceptible electrons forming only a negligible 
part of what we take to be dense and 
solid bodies, 


DEGREES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


This new development of the modern 
approach {о the reality of the universe is 
of momentous importance, for it provides 
the most potent element of synthesis 
between the East and the West, and 
between the religious traditions of man- 
kind and the findings of experimental 
science. It completely corroborates the 
mystic concept of a hierarchy of conscious 
experiences, in which we find that the 


more figured and definite perceptions are 
also the more remote from the inner 
reality of objects, thus being really veils 
which hide the naked truth of Reality 
from our inner vision, 

To begin with, it completely endorses 
the classification made by Hinduism of 
three degrees of human consciousness: 
jagrat, waking consciousness, in which we 
are entirely subjected to the impositions 
of sensory illusions; svapna, dream state, 
in which we create the images we perceive ; 
and susupli, deep slumber, without any 
dreams, in which our mind is at its closest 
with cosmic Reality. 

The only differences of this view with 
western thought are that it would tend to 
place in the same category all images, 
whether created in waking consciousness 
ог in dream conditions, and also to 
differentiate between the rational, imageless 
constructions in the mind of scientists, 
moving in the abstract realm of laws, and 
the ‘dark night of the soul’ of great mystics, 
in which any form of consciousness what- 
soever is obliterated by the fusion of the 
conscious subject in the infinite, character- 
less Reality. 


DISSIMILARITY IN MYSTIC REVELATIONS 
EXPLAINED 


One of the problems of mysticism is that 
of the origin of the transcendent visions 
of seers. Why do they perceive in their 
highest phases of enthusiasm images of 
divine entities assuming physical form like 
that of Jesus, or of Krsna with the gopis, 
or of a paradigmatic Buddha, when we 
know that even physical bodies of men, in 
their outer aspects and characters, are the 
products of what Christian theology, calls 
the imaginative faculty of the soul—its 
power to create abstract forms which 
assume physical likeness in the minds of 
men? у 

This problem is -another aspect of the 
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mechanism of the creation of values in the 
human mind. Our becoming aware of the 
character of objects surrounding us is really 
the formation in our mind of a judgement 
of their nature, through which we know 
that this wall is not a horse, nor this table 
a book. We know this, because we have 
developed through our former experiences 
the generic ideas of the objects with which 
we are familiar, and we judge the nature 
of all the objects with which we come in 
contact by placing them in the family of 
similar previous perceptions. 

This is the explanation of the only 
dissimilarity between the experiences of 
the mystics of the various religions. When 
they describe the holy figures they have 
contacted, they endow them with the 
aspects of their familiar religious images, 
in partioular with those of their favourite 
deity. Thus, a Hindu bhakta will see 


Visnu, or Siva, or Durga, whereas a 
Christian will see Jesus, or the Virgin 
Mary. A Buddhist may see one of the 


great Buddhas, and a Muslim might see a 
houri from the paradise of Mohammed. 
This is due to the fact that, whereas the 
highest aspects of vision and illumination 
are completely formless, men, not finding 
in language expressions suitable to the 
description of these lofty experiences, are 
naturally and irresistibly, although un- 
consciously, driven to employ the highest 
forms they know. This is a literal verifi- 
cation of Voltaire’s famous bon mot: ‘If 
God created man in His image, the latter 
fully paid Him back in kind.’ We are in 
a position to see clearly that, far from 
being a confirmation of the actual exist- 
ence of anthropomorphic deities, the 
appearances of holy figures in visions to 
the various saints among their respective 
followers are only variegated instances of 
the universal working of man’s mind. 

In the light of comparative mysticism, 


any revelation, however respected and 
respectable, is a human effort to throw, as 
the name implies, a new veil (‘revelation’ 
coming from the Latin ‘velum’, veil) on 
the ineffable Reality. Thus, at best, it 
can be but an approximation, or a symbol, 
upon which the human mind has to work, 
so as to try to catch a furtive glimpse of 
the sublime Reality which the seer has 
tried to interpret. When this is well 
understood, it destroys fanaticism and 
bigotry completely by reducing all reli- 
gious images and texts to their real nature 
of relative interpretations of a unique, 
supreme, universal transcendence, 

This is the outstanding contribution of 
mysticism to religious synthesis, However, 
it can only render this great service if it 
is an experienced fact. Only when a man 
has “had the tremendous experience of 
divine propinquity, can he see religious 
images and writs in their real nature of 
relative approaches. It is therefore in- 
appropriate to call upon all worshippers 
to relinquish their reverence for their holy 
scriptures, or for their personalized deities, 
since these are the most potent, and usually 
their only, approaches to practical religious 
life. But, in view of the universality of 
the mystical experience, and the remark- 
able similarity of its accounts in different 
religions, all well-balanced and reasonable 
religionists should comply with the bidding 
of William James when he said that the 
formidable fact of mystical experience 
should prevent man from prematurely 
closing the inventory of his soul, of its 
relation with the divine Reality, and of 
the nature of the spiritual universe. Thus, 
if mysticism cannot compel all men to 
accept its findings, it should, at least, 
persuade them to preserve an open mind, 
which will render them less prone to 
crossing swords, mental or otherwise, with 
those whose conceptions differ from theirs. 
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LASSEY was not a great military 

achievement, and its actual results by 

formal treaty were comparatively 
inconsiderable. Ми Jafar conceded to the 
Company the right to purchase talukdart 
rights in 38 villages round Calcutta, but 
Siraj-ud-daulah had done so by the treaty 
of February 1757. ‘With respect to trade’, 
says Vansittart, ‘no new privileges were 
asked of Mir Jafar; none indeed were 
wanted by the Company, who were con- 
tented with the terms granted them in 
1716, and only wished to be relieved from 
the impositions to which they had been 
exposed from the arbitrary power of the 
Nawabs.’ Plassey, in the general view of 
the Company’s servants, restored them to 
the situation previous to the capture of 
Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daulah. The subah 
was conceived to be as independent as 
ever, limited only in theory by its nominal 
allegiance to the Mogul emperor. 

In practice, however, and specially in the 
field of trade, Plassey inaugurated a revolu- 
tion. Before 1757, the English East India 
Company was one of a host of foreign 
East India Companies—-Dutch, French, 
and Ostenders were others—respecting 
sovereignty of the native government, 
trading under privileges secured from 
Furruckshiyar in 1716, which were often 
challenged and occasionally denied by 
strong Nawabs, mulcted in times of crisis 
like the Bargi raids, courting the precarious 


favour of the nobles and the Nawab alike 
with tactful presents, begging from the 
redoubtable Juggut Seths when it ran short 
of capital, unsafe behind the dilapidated 
walls of the ramshackle fort at Calcutta, 
and dependent for its very existence on 
timely supplies from Madras and the fitful 
support of the Royal Navy. Now the spell 
was broken, and though the Company and 
its servants in Bengal still refrained from 
claiming sovereignty, even covertly, it was 
more for diplomacy than for any sense of 
military inferiority, or any regard for the 
effete puppets on the throne. They openly 
disregarded the Nawab at least in one 
principal sphere. They began to press for 
the widest interpretation of the trade 
privileges obtained in 1716 and, when 
opposed, engineered two political revolu- 
tions in six years. 


PRIVATE TRADE BY THE COMPANY'S 
SERVANTS * 


Ву the firman of Furruckshiyar, the 
Company's goods in transit through the 
country were to be exempted from inland 
customs, if the Company made a lump sum 
annual payment of 300 rupees. The goods 
were to be attested by the signature of 
the President, or the chiefs of English 
factories, on production of which the 
‘Nawab’s customs officers would let the 
goods go without delay. This was known 
as dustuck. ‘The servants of the Company, 
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however, began to claim exemption for 
their own private trade in exportable 
goods. If they had rested at that, they 
might have succeeded, for it was very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the goods that 
belonged to the Company and those that 
belonged to its servants. But they extend- 
ed the claim to their clandestine inland 
trade in salt, rice, betel-nut, and tobacco, 
and even began to sell dustucks to their 
native gomastahs and their favourite 
banians. While all these people traded 
duty-free under the spurious cloak of the 
Company’s seal, native merchants, who 
were not fortunate enough to procure it, 
had to pay the duty and the traditional 
perquisites, and were beaten easily in com- 
petition. Since the abuse of dustuck 
deprived the government of its legitimate 
revenue, and the merchants in general of 
a free-market, strong Nawabs like Murshid 
Qult Khan, Shuja Khan, and Alivardi 
Khan had never accepted the interpreta- 
tion of the firman held forth by the Com- 
pany’s servants Now that their own man, 
Mir Jafar, graced (or disgraced) the throne 
of Bengal, they considered themselves 
entitled to apply it in the widest possible 
sphere. They entered into inland trade 
in right earnest, determined to protect their 
version of privileges, if need be, by superior 
arms. 

The change of the Company’s investment 
policy helped this process. Up to 1750, 
the ‘Company secured its European invest- 
ment by contract with dudney merchants. 
Umichand, for example, supplied и 
saltpetre. But in the 1750's, the contract 
system was replaced by the agency system. 
The Company began to procure goods 
through purchase by its own gomastahs 
acting under English officials. This in- 
creased the abuse of dustuck mentioned 
earlier, and soon the whole country groan- 
ed under ‘the ruthless rapacity of the 
Company’s servants, 


It was on this issue that the war with 
Mir Kasim broke out in 1763. Besides 
ceding Chittagong, Midnapore, and Burd- 
wan to the Company, he had contributed 
to the Company’s war coffers and made 
lavish presents to its principal officers 
Yet his views on private trade were 
anathema to the Company’s officials like 
Ellis, Amyatt, and Hay. He complained 
of the abuses of dustuck and flag, of hard- 
ships felt by the native merchants and 
weavers, of the ruin of markets, and the 
decline of public revenue. ‘In every per- 
gunah, every village, and every factory, they 
(the Company’s gomastahs) buy and sell 
salt, betel-nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboos, 
fish. gunnies, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, 
and many other things, more than I can 
write, ..nay, forcibly take away the goods 
and commodities of the ratats (ryots) 
merchants, etc. for a fourth part of their 
value, and by ways of violence and oppres- 
sions, they oblige the ratats etc. to give 
five rupees for goods which were worth but 
one rupee.... I suffer a yearly loss of 
nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees.’ The 
contention of this pathetic appeal of Mir 
Kasim is amply corroborated by Warren 
Hastings and Vansittart. But the Calcutta 
Council, dominated by the miscreants, 
refused to accept the agreement between 
the Nawab and Vansittart, which imposed 
a duty of д per cent on such trade. They 
were prepared to pay 2$ per cent on salt 
alone by way of charity. When Mir 
Kasim in despair abolished duties 
altogether, they started war, which ended 
in Mir Jafar becoming Nawab once again. 

The usual scramble for presents ensued, 
and Mir Jafar had to accept the private 
traders’ interpretation of the firman, which 
was ratified in a formal treaty by his suc- 
cessor, Najim-ud-daulah, in 1765. King- 
making in Bengal had turned out to be a 
profitable business. Mir Jafar, on two 
occasions, Mir Kasim, and Najim-ud- 
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daulah gave presents totalling about 
£ 2,169,665. Sums obtained as restitution 
amounted to a further £ 3.7 millions. 
‘The Company’s servants in this period dis- 
played a lust for gold seen only once 
before among the Spanish Conquistadors. 
Their get-rich-quick policy through politics 
and trade found its highest watermark in 
Lord Clive, who, on his first return to 
England in 1760, was rich enough to 
manipulate a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of the Company’s stocks. This ill- 
gotten gain was sent through the Dutch, 
the French, and the Danes, which explains 
Clive’s purchase of Dutch bills, and the 
amity between Warren Hastings and Ross, 
the Dutch Governor of Chinsurah, at a 
later period. 


THE ECONOMIC ‘DRAIN’ AND ITS 
RESULTS 


The Company had not been sending any 
bullion for investment since 1757. The 
Dutch, the French, or the Danish Com- 
panies, too, sent little. On the contrary, 
an exodus of bullion began on account of 
wars in South India, or to pay for trade 
with China. This caused what is known 
as a ‘drain’. In earlier times, a tribute 
was paid to the emperor, but the far-flung 
concern of the Juggut Seths obviated any 
need for actual export of specie. That 
channel was no longer available. То pro- 
cure the annual European investment, to 
meet the demands of other Presidencies 
and China, to conduct war, and to defray 
administrative expenses, the Company’s 
Government had to secure a stable source 
of revenue or, and, borrow money. Since 
British goods were not much in demand 
and the Court would neither send bullion, 
nor permit remittance of its servants’ 
fortunes, nor again encourage borrowing, 
Clive was forced to seize Bengal’s revenue, 
that is the divani, in 1765. The English 
were to do the work, the Nawab to cover 


it; and ‘this masque, this name, this 
shadow’ was kept up till 1772 to save inter- 
national complications. 

The Court of Directors thought that 
private trade was responsible for this sad 
state of affairs in Bengal and sent repeated 
orders to stop it. It was in vain. Clive, 
himself deeply involved in shakng the 
pagoda tree, tried to mask it under his 
Society for Trade, which was ар associa- 
tion of the higher officers to monopolize 
the main items of inland trade. He even 
tempted the Court with a share of profits 
which in two years amounted to £ 673,117. 
The Court’s orders, though peremptory, 
were heeded only in 1771. The evil had 
then proliferated in a myriad other forms. 

The dual government, the illicit trade 
of the supravisors, ben@mi revenue-farin- 
ing, rack-renting of the peasantry, con- 
sequent on selling of farms by auction, 
and scarcity of specie, caused by ‘drain’, 
resulted in the terrible famine of 1750. 
The Company had granted to its share- 
holders higher dividends in anticipation 
of larger investments from Bengal. The 
famine was а тийе shock. Though 
revenue was not allowed to decline, the 
famine, by decimating the ranks of the 
primary producers, hit the Company’s trade 
hard. War with Hyder Ali added to the 
strain. Its servants would not trust their 
fortunes in its hands. This crisis led to 
a sudden collapse of the Company’s stocks 
in Europe, and invited government inter- 
vention. Public opinion in England 
refused to believe in the Company’s 
financial vulnerability, when its servants 
came home with large fortunes to swell 
the ranks of the nabobs. Their vulgar 
display of wealth and bid to secure power 
through purchase of rotten boroughs caused 
a flutter in the land-owning ruling clan 
of England. North’s Regulating Act was 
passed in 1774 for better administration 
of the Company at home and abroad, and 
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a Board of Trade was established in Bengal 
to supervise its trading operations. Even 
before that, Hastings had discarded the 
double government and stood forth as the 
divan. 
THE COMPANY'S EXPANDING TRADE 
MONOPOLY 


The trade, meanwhile, was increasing 
fast. The Company’s investment rose from 
C.R. 6 millions in 1767 to С.В. 10 millions 
in 1779. Its nature was gradually chang- 
ing. The impact of the industrial revolu- 
tion was being slowly felt, and the 
Company was ordering more raw materials, 
like raw silk, to be procured by force, if 
necessary. This had become a ‘national 
object’ in the Court’s words. But the old 
contract system was not renewed. The 
native merchants were not allowed to 
participate in the trade. It was the chiefs 
of subordinate factories and Europeans, 
like Aldersey, Dacres, and Chapman, who 
procured the investment. Native names 
should not mislead us. They were merely 
benamdars. Вепапи revenue farming (by 
Sumner, for example) or collusive trade 
in salt (by Barwell Lushington, Lawrell, 
and Graham, for instance) still flourished. 
Supreme Court records show that European 
principals were behind the trade in lime, 
paddy, Sal timbers, and various other 
products. Charles Grant of Malda was 
making a fortune ‘by the grace of God’ 
and sending it through the Dutch. 
Hastings established John Sullivan, son of 
Laurence Sullivan, his patron at the Court, 
as the opium agent at Patna. The col- 
lectors, in Dupre’s words, monopolized the 
trade of the district not with their own 
money, but with their illegal perquisites 
and, being ‘sons and éléves of the Directors’, 
could not Бе touched. They trusted ‘the 
Dutch, the Dane, and the Devil’ before 
they trusted their own Company. 
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THE BANIANS AND THE PRIVATE 
TRADERS 

This naturally created a class of native 
banians who helped the European to make 
his pile and, in that process, made their 
own. A banian was ‘an interpreter, head 
book-keeper, head secretary, head broker, 
the supplier of cash, and cash-keeper... 
serving to further such acts and proceed- 
ings as his master durst not avow’. He 
knew ‘all the ways, all the little frauds, 
all the defensive armour, all the artifices 
and contrivances to which abject slavery 
secures itself against violence of power’. 
Gokul Ghoshal was the banian of Verelst, 
Nobkissen of Clive, and Kantababu of 
Hastings. Others, like Baranasi Ghosh, 
Hidaram Banerjee, Akrur Dutt, Muddan 
Dutt, and Monohar Mukherjee, were 
becoming prominent in native society. 

Hastings laid the foundation of the 
British empire in India, but broke the 
Company’s shaky finances. When he left 
in 1784, the Company’s credit was at its 
lowest ebb; the army was in arrears; the 
investment was purchased; and salaries 
were paid with bonds bearing heavy dis- 
count. Private British merchants were 
resenting the Company’s monopoly and 
resisting the right of pre-emption unlaw- 
fully claimed by its commercial servants. 
In Dacca, for example, John Bebb would 
not allow them to compete for cotton 
goods. They met with similar troubles in 
the silk goods trade. Indigo was being 
procured by them under the Company’s 
encouragement, but its extent was meagre. 
Opium had just been launched on its 
career, but its greatness lay in future. 
They had to find capital at a high rate of 
interest, because of the ‘drain’; they could 
not carry on coastal trade, which was 
fettered by customs ; and they were denied 
remittance through the Company’s chan- 
nels. Hence they, too, sent goods to 
Copenhagen, Lisbon, or Amsterdam. The 
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Company’s finances had to be stabilized, 
credit restored, debt redeemed, and the 
cupidity of its servants checked at once. 
Moreover, the income of free merchants 
arising from public debt or private trade 
had to be used to the advantage of the 
Company which sadly lacked funds. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT AND 
ITS EVIL CONSEQUENCES 


Cornwallis solved these problems to a 
certain extent. He introduced Permanent 
Settlement of land revenue in Bengal, 
forbade private trade to all servants of 
the Company except those in the com- 
mercial department, allowed privilege trade 
to free merchants by giving them a space 
in the Company’s ships, and established 
free trade among the Presidencies. 

The nature of Permanent Settlement 
has often been misunderstood. It did not 
create zemindars, who were known even 
in the days of Murshid Quli Khan. It 
did not even create hereditary possession, 
which the zemindars had more or less 
enjoyed before. But its novelty lay in the 
creation of a legally enforceable private 
property in land, which was saleable like 
any other commodity in the open market. 
Cornwallis’s judicial system was geared to 
protection of that property. Land became 
henceforth a safe and sacred form of 
investment, which invited capital from all 
classes besides the traditional revenue 
collectors. This was one of Cornwallis’s 
purposes as set forth in his Minute of the 
6th March i793. Fixed jumma and hered- 
itary ownership were the only incentives 
for stepping up agricultural production, 
whereby remittance to Europe could be 
facilitated. It would, at the same time. 
tempt native capital away from trade and 
create a loyal class among the owners. 
But over-assessment led to revenue sale, 
and revenue sale played into the hands of 


speculators. Zemindaries came into the 
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possession of the class created by the 
expansion of British administration and 
commerce, that is to say, banians and 
benamdars. They did not pass on then 
privileges to the ryots, as Cornwallis fondly 
hoped. On the contrary, they went on 
increasing rent till they swallowed the 
margin of profit arising from the rise in 
prices during the period. They secured 


from the government. now entirely 
dependent on land revenue, extensive 
rights of distraint and eviction. They 


turned money-lenders, as the increase in 
production raised the demand for rural 
credit. The peasants began to revolve in 
the vicious circle of rack-rent and debt. 


RUIN OF NATIVE INDUSTRIES, TRADE, 
AND PEASANTRY 


The Cornwallis system involved two 
other evils. First, it reintroduced the 
agency system to prevent collusive con- 
tracts. This wiped out native dalals and 
banians from the scene of the Company's 
trade. Meanwhile, the British agency 
houses were forcing them to abandon 
private export-import trade. So these 
banians either took to inland trade or to 
procuring goods for the Americans, or 
bought land. An example of the former 
was Ramdulal Dey; of the latter, Joy- 
narain Ghoshal. Gokul Ghoshal was one 
of the richest banians with interests in all 
important trades. His son, Joynarain, turn- 
ed a zemindar. So did some of the Tagores, 
the Debs of Sovabazar, and the Nandis of 
Cossimbazar. Native capital and enter- 
prise were shunning the drudgery of trade 
for the pleasure of a zemindar, adventuie 
for unearned increment. 

Secondly, Cornwallis had no place ‘for 
Indians in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, which they had held since the days 
of Murshid Quilt Khan. The. displaced 
Indians had some opening in the newly 
constituted courts. but most often they 
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increased the number of intermediaries. 

Wellesley was a supporter of private 
trade. He realized the incompatibility of 
the Company's rôle as a sovereign with 
its rôle as a trader. He new that free 
trade and imperialism went hand in hand. 
His imperial design could be carried out 
only through free movement of capital 
to and from England. Investment ol 
private capital in Indian raw materials 
would speed up the industrial revolu- 
tion in England Heavy duties on Indian 
cotton goods, silk, and sugar to protect the 
Manchester industrialists and West Indies 
planters must be abolished to facilitate 
private remittance. This would scotch 
the clandestine trade of foreign companies, 
and enable him to finance his projected 
Mysore and Maratha Wars cheaply, with- 
out affecting production, and therefore 
revenue Hence, against the repeated 
orders of the Court, he allowed India-built 
ships, owned by private British capitalists, 
to carry Indian goods to England. With- 
out any bullion from England, he was 
dependent on them for funds for his wars, 
and had to concede a right which, how- 
ever, appeared to the Court to be a breach 
of its monopoly 

Wellesley was at first warned, and then 
recalled. But even if he could not help 
the agency houses on the shipping issue, 
he provided for profitable investment of 
their surplus capital in his remittable loans 
at 12 per cent interest. Cornwallis found 
the natives principal holders of the 
Company's paper. This concession of 
Wellesley, being favourable to Europeans 
alone, ended in the native holders being 
bought out Cornwallis had taken from 
them contracts and jobs; Wellesley now 
deprived them of an opportunity of invest- 
ing іп government securities. Тһе 
Americar trade had given them some fillip 
between 1803 and 1808, but tensions 
between England and America since then 
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virtually ended the American trade. Ram- 
dulal Dey was left with only one ship їп 
1813, the derelict symbol of a lost future. 

Such banians created a further pressure 
on land. Another important feature of 
this period was speculation in indigo, 
demand for which was rising because of 
war But since the Company debarred 
planters from ownership of land, they 
leased lands in the names of their 
gomastahs. This resulted in ruthless com- 
petition, forcible cultivation, and untold 
oppression of the indigo-cultivators, 

The pressure of the India debt, free 
traders, and British manufacturers led to 
abolition of the Company’s India mo- 
nopoly in 1813. By then the technological 
advance in the British cotton industry had 
rung the death-knell of India’s age-old* 
textiles. In 1812, No. 40 yarn cost 2s 6d 
a lb in England, and gs yd. in India, 
No. бо yarn, 3s. 6d. in England, and 6s. 
in India Production capacity of English ~ 
mills had been greatly expanded by the 
discoveries of Horrocks and Boulton and 
a wider use of power. The inland duties 
of 15 per cent and prohibitive import 
duties in England had long closed the 
British market to Indian cottons. Calicoes 
of India paid ps. 3d.+ £18. 10s. per cent 
ad val. in 1789 and as much as £54 per 
cent ad val in 1813 Even warehousing 
cost £13. 105. ad val. The Continental 
market was lost during the Napoleonic 
Wars 


During that period, British cottons 
invaded India. Statistics tells a sad tale. 
The Company exported from Bengal 


163,220 pieces of muslin in 1803, and only 
11,385 pieces in 1813 In 1818, muslin was 
dropped from the indent, and the Dacca 
factory was ordered to be closed down. 
The export of Indian cottons in private 
trade fell, too, as Manchester supplanted 
India in the American and South-East 
Asian markets. On the other hand, 
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British cottons imported by private traders 
into Calcutta rose from Rs, 91,835, in 
1813, to Rs. 58,66,096 in 1830. The ип- 
port of British-spun yarn, begun in 1824, 
had reached the amazing figure of S. R. 
32,88,509 іп four years. The Indian 
artisan lost the home market, and the 
Indian spinner went the same road to 
ruin. He never earned much. According 
to Buchanan Hamilton, a family of weavers 
was earning Rs. 7 per loom per month in 
1807-8 Не had a piece of land as a 
stand-by. Now that this paltry income 
was gone, he fell back on this land. Ulti- 
mately, he could not keep it from the 
zemindar and the mone}-lender. The 
balance of rural economy was Jost. The 
primary producers were now а helpless 
eprey to the vagaries of international eco- 
nomic forces. They gradually swelled the 
ranks of the landless proletariat. 


THE OPPRESSION OF INDIGO-PLANTERS 


This becomes clear from the case of 
indigo. Though the Company’s monopoly 
was gone, it still plied a remittance trade 
after 1813, that is to say, it sent goods from 
India, so that their return would be suff- 
cient to pay the home charges. It had a 
monopoly of the China trade till 1833. 
Hence, the private traders could not get 
any silk, and had to be content with indigo 
In spite of efforts over a quarter of a 
century, the private traders had not been 
able to scale down duties on sugar. In 
1813, the duty was £2 per cwt., and even 
Huskisson could not remove the difference 
of 10s between Indian and West Indies 
sugar The Company, too, sent part of its 
remittance in indigo. Hence the boom in 
indigo during the period of Amherst and 
Bentinck, which was comparable to the 
opium boom of Moira’s time. The manu- 
facture of indigo on such a vast scale could 
be carried out only if ownership was 
granted to the European capitalists on the 


basis of a plantation system. The Couit 
objected to this as oppressive. Whereas 
agency houses like Alexander & Co. еагпей 
18 per cent for financing the planters, the 
ryots earned Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per month for 
all their hard labour, which rose somewhat 
in later years, according to the testimonies 
of Rammohun Roy апа Dwarkanath 
Tagore. Bentinck, however, granted 
ownership to the Europeans which was the 
only guarantee for European capital in 
Bengal, two crores of which were being 
annually invested in indigo alone. 
Bentinck had been credited with employ - 
ment of natives in the government, but 
both the Chairman of the Court and the 
President of the Board of Control had 
agreed beforehand on the policy, in view 
of rapidly growing administrative expenses. 
Nor could an Indian of the highest rank 
eam а salary exceeding Rs зоо per 
month. But at least a beginning had 
been made. The educated middle class 
now rushed to avail themselves of this 
new opening. Other classes remained 
where they were. We have dealt with the 
indigo-grower, weaver, and spinner. The 
remuneration of the molunghees, or salt 
manufacturers, rose from Rs. 50 per 100 
mds, in 1792, to Rs. 80 in 1832, though 
the Company charged Rs, 400 on the 
average for this monopoly The position 
of those engaged in the manufacture of 
opium was similar. Whereas a chest of 
that drug sold for Rs. 4,000 or above in 
China, the poppy-grower was grudged 
even a rise of 8 annas per seer of juice. 


THE BRITISH ECONOMIC POLICY 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


AND 


The Charter of 1833 marked the triumph 
of Benthamite philosophy Free enter- 
prise replaced monopoly as State policy. 
The agency houses, ruined by the indigo 
crisis of 1828-32, gave way to new forms 
which could more easily draw upon Eng- 
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lish capital, or upon native partnerships 
as in the case of Carr, Tagore, & Co. 
Banks were established to facilitate credit. 
A new currency system replaced the old 
chaos in 1836. The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1834 to organize 
the British capitalist development, which 
found expression not merely in indigo, but 
in tea, skins, lac, jute, and, lastly, steam 
in navigation and railways. The injurious 
transit and town duties were abolished in 
1836. 

Bengal now revolved in the economic 
orbit of England. Imports from the U K. 
rose from S.R 1,38.92,944, in 1833, to 
СВ. 10,12,04,792 in 1856; exports to the 
U.K. rose from S.R. 1,38,92,377, in 1888, 
to С.В. 4,47,36,008 in 1856. And 1856 
was a bad year in the series. Bengal was 
being flooded with Manchester textiles. 
The import of piece-goods rose from S.R. 
40.64,920, 11 1833, to С.К 3,09,00,254 in 
1856, which was about one-third of the 
total imports from the U.K. The import 
of cotton yarn rose from S.R 22,59,185 to 
CR. 80,37.684, which was not the peak 
figure The repercussions on Indian cotton 


weaving and spinning can well be 
imagined. 
On the other hand, Bengals (and 


India’s) dependence оп raw materials for 
her export trade was complete. Of her 
famous cotton fabrics. Bengal sent goods 
worth only 5 В. 6.97,362 in 1833, and in 
1843 the exports fell to СК 1.35,864, 
though they rose again to 7 lakhs in 1856. 
Bengal'’s piece-goods market in South-East 
Asia, South America, and other countries 
was lost to Lancashire. Indigo still held 
the highest percentage in her exports, and 
sugar came next. Raw silk kept on an 
even keel The trade with China in raw 
cotton kept up its demand New items 
of trade, however, were gaming ground. 
Grain worth S.R. 1.77,82,762 was exported 


in 1856 The export of gunnies rose from 


$.К. 1,02,221, in 1833, to С.К. 41,20,881 in 
1856; jute from С.В. 5,15,632, in 1842, to 
CR. 37,49,754. This was to attract the 
largest amount of British capital, besides 
railways, in future. Opium was pushed 
into China by two opium wars and into 
the eastern islands. That drug registered 
an export of over two crores of rupees in 
1856. Indigo, as before, was causing great 
hardships to the peasantry, who, in the 
1860's, rose in a desperate rebellion. 


A RESUME 


This is only a general outline of the 
economic impact of British rule between 
Plassey and the Mutiny. The Indian 
cotton industry was destroyed first by an 
illegal interpretation of Furruckshiyar’s , 
firman, then by a prohibitive tarif in 
England and India, and, finally, by the 
phenomenal development of manufactur- 
ing technique in England. India, grad- 
ually, became merely a supplier of raw 
material. Its trade was more and more 
orientated towards England, which, ousting 
all rivals since 1757, had found in Bengal 
an outlet for her surplus goods and a 
cheap market for her raw materials This 
led to the introduction of private British 
capital into indigo and sugar at first, and 
then into tea and jute, though it could 
not secure the right of land ownership till 
1828, and had to fight all along against 
West Indies sugar interests. Indian ship- 
ping had been driven from the coastal 
trade by the ‘country’ and the free traders ; 
Indian banians had been driven from 
business by the Company and the British 
agency houses Native capital had been 
mereasingly absorbed in land for lack о! 
more fruitful occupation. The Permanent 
Settlement, by fixing the revenue for good, 
had prevented expenditure on nation 
building activities, like education, and had 
indirectly contributed to the retention of 
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the salt and opium monopolies and the 
transit and town duties, 

By giving the zemindars an untram- 
melled power of rack-renting and distraint, 
it had withdrawn the only incentive to 
production. The primary producers were 
ground between the millstone of the Com- 
pany’s Residents and the planters and the 
netherstone of the zemindars and money- 
lenders. Loss of alternative employment 
at the loom or the spinning wheel forced 
them to sell land, which problem was 
further accentuated by the increase in 
population. Profits from increased pro- 
duction of raw materials were swallowed 
by the agency houses and the zemindars 
and failed to compensate for the earlier 
‘drain’. Bengal lay helpless under the 
heels of the foreign capitalist, who found 
in her coal, tea, jute, and railways a 
happy field for investment. 

If any blame is to be apportioned, it 
should not be wholly fastened on to the 
Company, as Dutt has done. The Com- 
pany always condemned private trade by 
its servants, which hit its interest no less 
than that of the native government and 
producers. It was as vehement as free 
traders in demanding a reduction in duties 


on Indian commodities. It repeatedly 
requested the Bengal Government to 
abolish transit and town duties. It 


patronized Indian cotton goods as long as 
it could, and it was because of the Com- 
pany’s care and encouragement that indigo, 
cotton, and raw silk reached a high order 
of perfection, or expanded so rapidly. 
The West Indies sugar interests, Man- 
chester textile interests, and Liverpool raw 
cotton interests should get their share ot 
strictures, 

As soon as the Company discovered the 
evils of the Permanent Settlement, it re- 
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fused to extend it to other provinces. It 
did not devise or execute the impenal 
expansion during this period. On the 
contrary, it often criticized such attempts, 
though it always pocketed the results, But, 
then, the shipping interests, which domi- 
nated its counsels through a greater part 
of the period, imposed a high freight on 
Indian articles. They refused to increase 
their capital stock to finance a fast-growing 
trade between India and China, which 
forced the Company to borrow more and 
more. It failed to see that Bengal’s revenue 
was not large enough to defray adminis- 
trative expenses and pay for war and 
commerce as well. The British Govern- 
ment should have paid for all expenses of 
wars with the French, or the Dutch; and 
the Company, at least a part of the 
expenses of imperial expansion. 

The ‘drain’ by Bombay and Madras was 
staggering. Not only was interest on these 
loans an additional burden on Bengal’s 
limited resources, to pay which salt and 
opium monopolies were kept up, but such 
interest went to swell the income of the 
private British capitalist, who had a 
stranglehold on her finances by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The Company’s 
monopoly and fear of colonization impeded 
investment of British capital in Indian raw 
materials for long. The scale of remunera- 
tion that the Company laid down for its 
native officers encouraged fraud and exac- 
tion, and the rates it paid to the primary 
producers provided little more than a 
subsistence level. The Indian element, 
too, could not be entirely exculpated, For 
the economic decline of Bengal, the banian 
and zemindar-cum-money-lender should 
share the burden of guilt with the Com. 
pany’s Resident and the British indigo- 
planter. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 1я% January, the Institute 
held a reception in honour of the 
members of the Sanskrit Commis- 

sion which has been recently appointed 
by the Government of India to consider 
the question of the present state of Sanskrit 
education in India in all its aspects. The 
Commission, which has been touring the 
country on this mission, was in Calcutta 
with a view to eliciting informed public 
opinion on the subject. The Commission 
consists of the following members: Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman of 
the West Bengal Legislative Council 
(Chairman of the Commission) ; Sri J. Н. 
Dave, Director of Bharatiya Vidya-Bhavan, 
Bombay; Dr. S. K. De, Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, Post- 
Graduate Research Department, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta; Dr. T. В. У. Murti, 
Sayajirao Gaekwad Professor of Indian 
Civilization and Culture, Banaras Hindu 
University ; Dr, У. Raghavan, Professor of 
Sanskrit, University of Madras ; Asthanavid- 
van Panditaraja У. S. Ramachandra Sastry, 
Sankara Mutt, Bangalore ; Professor Vishva 
Bandhu Shastri, Director of Vishveshvara- 
nanda Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiar- 
pur; and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Professor 
of Sanskrit, University of Poona (Secre- 
tary of the Commission). Except Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman, and 
Dr. S. K. De, all the members of the 
Commission were present at the reception. 
The reception was attended by many 
distinguished Sanskrit scholars and educa- 
tionists of the city. Among them were: 
Dr. Р. C. Lahiri, Dr. J. В. Chaudhuri, 
Dr. + Jitendra Nath Banerjea, Professor 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Р. В. Mukharji, Professor Durga 
Mohan Bhattacharyya, Dr. Gourinath 
Sastri, Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, 


Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Pandit Dinesh Chan- 
dra Bhattacharya, Dr. Ashutosh Batta- 
charya, Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, 
Professor Batuknath Bhattacharya, Profes- 
sor Pattabhirama Sastri, Dr. Radhagovinda 
Basak, Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri, Dr. Shashi 
Bhusan Das Gupta, Dr. Satish Chandra 
Chatterjee, Dr, Kalidas Nag, and Sri К.Р. 
Khaitan, 

After the reception, at a largely attend- 
ed meeting presided over by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Р В. Mukharji, Dr. В. М. 
Dandekar, Secretary of the Commission, 
formally introduced his colleagues, one by 
one, and requested those who had assem- 
bled to offer their views and suggestions 
in regard to the work of the Commission. 
Invited by the president, Sri K. P. Khaitan, 
Professor Pattabhirama Sastri, and Profes- 
sor Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya took part in 
the discussion that ensued. 

Swami Vimuktananda, Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Sarada Pitha, Belur, 
submitted a memorandum delineating a 
scheme planned by the Sarada Pitha for 
the promotion of Sanskrit education. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, a member of the Com- 
mission, thanked the Institute on behalf 
of his colleagues for the opportunity pro- 
vided to meet so many scholars, and said 
that the various views expressed by the 
speakers at the meeting had been noted 
and that due consideration would be 
given to all the points raised. 

With a vote of thanks from the chair 
to the members of the Commission, the 
meeting came to an end. 


є + * 


From the 24th to 27th January, the 
Institute had as its guest a noted expo- 
nent of the kathakal school of Indian 
classical dance, Sri Shivaram of Kerala, an 
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old friend of the Institute. He was in Ceylon, Burma, Japan, England, Candda, 
Calcutta en route to Australia to fulfil a апа the United States, earning a grent 


series of engagements, He was in Australia 


once before, and has visited New Zealand, іп all these countries, 


March 2 


March 9 


March 12 


March 23 


March 23 


Nearly a year ago, India launched her Second Five-Year Plan. With а’ 


MARCH LECTURES 


At 5-30 p.m. 


The Socialist Tradition in the Mahabharata 
Speaker: Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


President: Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A. 


The Prospects of Democracy in India 
Speaker: Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 
М І.С. 


President: Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L. 


What Is Socialism? 

Speaker: Miss Rita Hinden 
Member of the Brittsh Labour Party, and Secretary 
of the Socialist Union, London 


President: Navagopal Das, І.С.5. 


Indological Studies in Holland 

Speaker: Dr. Th. P. Galestin 
Professor of Archaeology at the University of 
Amsterdam 


President: Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Coins of the Gupta Emperors ша o 6 p.m.) 
Speaker: Benoy Chandra Sen, M.A., 


President: Jitendra Nath Banerjea, Ve _ р, 


A SEMINAR ON THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


view to presenting in a popular way some of the important aspects of the Plan, 
with special reference to the Eastern Zone, the Institute will hold a seminar in 
five sessions on the 26th, 28th, 20%, goth, and 31st March, at 6 р.п.’ The 
programme of the seminar is as follows: 


reputation by his successful performances 
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*March 26 


March 28 


March 29 


` March 30 


March 31 
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Communications in the Second Five-Year Plan 
Discussion 
introduced by: 5. М. Gupta 
Superintending Engineer, Road Construction 
Circle (т), Government of West Bengal 
Kripal Singh 
Chief Operating Superintendent, Eastern 


Railway 

President: N. C. Ghosh 
Formerly General Manager, East Indian 
Railway 

Improved Agriculture in the Second Five-Year Plan 


Discussion 
introduced by: S. C. Ray 
Јоті Director of Agriculture (Extension), 
Government of West Bengal 
М. С. Ray 
Joint Director of Agriculture (Marketing), 
Government of West Bengal 
К. P. A. Menon 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal 
President: H. Banerjee 
Development Commissioner, Government of 
West Bengal 


Health and Social Education in the Second Five-Year Plan 
Discussion 
introduced by: A. K. Mukherji 
Principal, The Ramakrishna Mission Social 
Education Organizers’ Training Centre, Belur 
Dr. S. К. Chatterjee 

Deputy Director of Health Services, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal 

President: Dr. W. J. Cousins 
Community Development Adviser, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal 


The Private Sector and the Second Five-Year Plan 


Discussion 
introduced by: Dr. H. L. Dey 
President: Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy 


Educational and Vocational Guidance in the Second Five-Year Plan 
Discussion 
introduced by: K. P. Chaudhury 

Professoran-Charge, Bureau of Educational 
and Psychological Research, David Hare 
Training College, Calcutta 

President : р. М. Коу 
Principal, David Hare Training College, 
Calcutta 
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THE INTERRELATION BETWEEN BRAHMANISM 


AND BUDDHISM—(:) 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, М A, PH.D. 


A noled Sanskrit scholar and historian, Di. Radhagownca 
Basak is the author of several books which include The 
History of North-Eastein India ; а translation into Bengal 
of Kauftlya’s Arthasastra; and а Bengali edition of 
Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacarita. This lecture, repro- 
duced here in part and to be concluded т the пем! 155иа, 
was given by Di. Basak in June 1956 as the fourth of a 
series of lectures which the Institule arranged last year in 
connection with the observance of the 25001 anniversary 


of the Buddha’s mahaparinirvana. 


interrelation between the Brahmanic or 

Hindu and Buddhist systems of philos- 
ophy and religion, we may first state what 
are the most salient and cardinal features 
of the so-called orthodox Hinduism 


li: dealing with Ше question of the 


CARDINAL BELIEFS OF HINDUISM 


Broadly speaking, Hinduism is a theistic 
religion. The Hindus of the Vedic, 
Upanisadic, Puranic, and other important 
periods of the history of Indian religions, 
all believed in God, the highest Self, re- 
garded as the all-pervading, infinite, 
absolute, eternal, and singular Brahman, 


who is also manifested in the form of the 
universe (in His immanent aspect), and 
who yet remains in excess over it (in H.s 
transcendental aspect), as something 
incomprehensible. 

They also believed in human beings 
having individual souls (Jivdtmans) which, 
in their very nature, are identical wit? 
the heighest Self, God or Brahman. So 
they believed in the past, and they" yet 
believe now, in the existence of Сос, 
individual souls, and the universe, of which 
God is regarded as both the material and 
the efficient cause, 

Іп regard to the particular forms of 
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creeds or cults, like Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
Saktism, etc., which the different followers 
of Hinduism embrace, the central object 
of the act of worship, thought, and medita- 
tion is the attainment and realization of 
the supreme, ultimate Reality, 
Brahman. 

The Hindus also hold that the indi- 
vidual souls (embodied as they are) suffer 
all kinds of miseries and privations, and 
they are subject to birth, decay, disease, 
decrepitude, death, and rebirth in con- 
sequence of the deeds, good or bad, done 
by them in this life or in the previous ones. 
They also fervently believe that they can, 
by their own efforts in the form of acquir- 
ing jfdna (knowledge), or doing karma 
(work or action), or practising bhakti 
(devotion), or yoga (the practice of con- 
templation and meditation), hope Юг 
release from worldly bondage, by having 
realized their own unity with the universal] 
Self. 

It must be said that without a knowl- 
edge, to some extent, of the Vedic lore, 
which certainly includes that of Upa- 
nisadic doctrines, it is not at all possible 
to understand properly the doctrine of the 
Buddha, whom the great Swami Viveka- 
nanda called ‘a rebel child of Hinduism’. 


same, 


BUDDHA—A DYNAMIC PERSONALITY 


Why did the Buddha rebel against 
Hinduism, and how far did he differ from 
the tenets and doctrines of the Vedic re- 
ligion and the Upanisadic philosophy? 
In the following pages, we shall make an 
attempt to answer this question by refer- 
ring to certain actions in the Buddha's 
own life, his teachings and preachings. and 
also to some later interpretation of them 
by certain groups of Buddhist philosophers 
(of the Mahavana school). 

At the outset, it may be remarked that 
the Buddha was a dynamic personality. 
He was universal Jove, kindness, and 


perfect wisdom personified. He always 
appealed to reason (yuki) while analys- 
ing human ventures in search for the 
ultimate Truth or Reality, without any bias 
towards particular views, as if he always 
said, as we find in the J#dnasdara- 
samuccaya, ‘О ye Bhiksus, you must accept 
my view after a fully critical examination 
and not out of deference to me as your 
Master’. He was also of the opinion that 
only the words of that person are to be 
accepted who speaks with reason He was 
a great rationalist in philosophical 
thoughts and conceptions, a great master 
of moral force, a great renouncer, and a 
supreme physician for healing human 
diseases of passions and torments. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ATMOSPHERF IN 
BUDDHA'S TIME 


What was the philosophical atmosphere 
which the Buddha found himself эп? 
The chief religious and philosophical 
system that prevailed in pre-Buddhistic age 
was that of the Upanisads. We find in it 
more emphasis being laid on jfidna (knowl- 
edge) than on karma (action or work) 
But even in the Buddha’s own time, the 
influence of priesthood and Vedic ritual- 
istic institutions, such as yajñas (sacrifices), 
did not fully cease to work оп people’s 
mind, though the first impact on it inflict- 
ed by the Upanisadic spiritual teachings 
had commenced to be felt somewhat earlier, 
The revolt against karma, however, came 
to have a powerful influence on men’s 
mind when the Buddha preached his first 
sermon (dharmacakra-pravaitana) at Sar- 
nath (near Banaras), after his attainment 
of perfect enlightenment or knowledge 
(sambodhi), in his thirty-fifth year, at Bodh- 


Gaya. 
But in this hostility against the 
Brahmanic cult of ritualistic karma 


(Vedic sacrifices and other ceremonials), 
the Ајт іка, Nirgrantha (or the Jaina), and 
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Lokayata schools of philosophy and 
which were current іп the 
3uddha’s time, also joined their hands to 
some extent. We know that Godsala 
Mankhaliputra was the founder of the 
Ajivika sect, which believed 1п the doctrine 
of niyati (predestination or fate), accord- 
ing to which all phenomena, physical or 
mental, are unalterably fixed or ordained, 
and which had no faith in human efforts 
or exertions (purusakara). The founder 
of the Jaina sect, which accepted harm- 
lessness or abstinence from violence or 
doing injury to others, alike in thought, 
word, or deed, as its chief tenet, was the 
great ascetic Mahavira, the Nirgrantha- 
natha-putra. The third chief leader was 
Kegakambalin, a materialist апа un- 
believer in soul or God, апі probably 
inclined to the tenets of the Lokayata 


religion, 


system, of which Cārvāka was the greatest 


exponent, perhaps its founder. 

This Lokayata—meaning ‘directed to the 
world of sense’—system is also named 
along with Samkhya and Yoga by Kautilya 
(fourth century в.с.) as the prevailing 
a@nvtksikt or metaphysical schools in India. 
It was, however, a heretical system accord- 
ing to the Brahmanic Hindus, as it reject- 
ed the authority of the Vedas and refrained 
from performing ‘all the Brahmanic 
ceremonials and sacrifices, and also denied 
the doctrines of transmigration and salva- 
tion accepted by the Brahmanic systems. 
Its followers did not believe in any other 
means of knowledge than direct perception 
(pratyaksa). To them, who were Dehatma- 
vadins, matter was the onlv reality, soul 
being no other than the body with only 
the attribute of intelligence. They also 
denied the existence of all that transcends 
the senses, and, according to them, salva- 
tion was only the dissolution of the body 
which was nothing but a combination of 
the gross elements. According to them, 
sensual pleasure was the only end of 


man to indulge in. Orthodox Hinduism 
received a severe handling from the 
Lokayatas, as from the early Buddhists. 
Probably the Gita refers to the adherents 
of this system (called asuras, demoniacal 
men) wher it asserts that ‘they regard the 
universe as without truth, without a basis, 
and without a ruler’ (XVI. 8), and that 
they” take ‘the gratification of desires as 
the highest thing, feeling sure that this is 
all’ (XVI. 11), without any respect towards 
spiritual ordinances (Sastravidius), 

There was another prominent religious 
leader in the Buddha’s time, a Brahmana 
preacher named Sanjaya, who had for his 
students, before their ordination to 
Buddhism, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 
who later became the two most famous, 
beloved, and devoted disciples of the 
Buddha. This teacher Safijaya was rather 
а sceptic who cherished doubt in the 
solution of the philosophical problems, 
namely, whether the world is permanent 
or inpermanent, whether there is continu- 
их of life or self even after а man’s death, 
whether the world has its beginning or it 
is beginningless, etc. To the Buddha, 
these sectarian tenets and doctrines seemed 
to be unsatisfactory and unappealing, 
though they severally made strong impress 
on his mind in some respects. 


BUDDHISTIC AND BRAHMANIC DOCTRINES 
COMPARED AND CONTRASTED 


We shall now try to show as to how 
far the Buddha’s religion and philosophy 
agreed with, and differed from, those of 
the Brahmanic Sastras; 

We do not find much stress being given 
in Buddhism on the observance of the 
Hindu varna апа aframa duties, ordained 
for the different castes. The Hindus gave 
the right of priesthood and leadership in 
religion to the Brahmanas alone, but to be 
a believer in Buddhism, one need not be a 
Brahmana, or a high or a rich person In 
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the matter of religious observances and per- 
formances, there could be no distinction 
between a Brahmana and a non-Brahmana, 
between high and low, or rich and poor. 
According to the Dhammapada, ‘A тап 
does not become a Brahmana by his platted 
hair, by his family, or by his birth (alone). 
He is (regarded as) pure, and he is a 
Brahmana, in whom reside truth and 
righteousness’. 

There appears to be good agreement 
between the two systems of Hinduism and 
Buddhism іп so‘far as the attempt to bring 
about an extinction of all mental desires 
and cravings is concerned, In order to free 
himself from the assaults of disease, 
decrepitude, death, and all adversity in 
life, Gautama, the Bodhisattva, renounced 
the world in search of that agency or way 
by which these suflerings might be put an 
end to, and for the attainment of eternal 
bliss (nirvana, the highest beatitude) by 
means of meditation and contemplation 
(samadhi), which is only possible to be 
attained in lonely forest life. He resolved 
to extinguish the three fires, kamdgni (fire 
of attachment), dvesdgni (fire of hatred). 
and mohdagni (fire of delusion or igno- 
rance), and make himself worthy (arhat) 
of realizing and enjoying the bliss of 
emancipation. In this matter, the Buddha 
accepted the Upanisadic view that, unless 
one can dispense with all human desires 
(kama) or hankerings and cravings, which 
even latently work within the mind, onc 
cannot expect to attain the highest stage 
of immortality (cf. Katha Upanisad, ЇЇ. 3. 
14, 15, and Mundaka Upanisad, П. 2 8). 

The Buddhists believe that, after 
having attained sambodhi, Gautama 
uttered an uddna (joyful utterance), which 
finds its place in the Jaravarga of the 
Dhammapada (gathas, 8, 9). Translated 
into English, it runs thus: “Looking for 
the builder of the tabernacle (i.e. this my 
body, the prison-house of the senses), I 


have traversed a cycle of many births, but 
without succeeding to find him (out); 
painful it is to go through births again 
and again. But now, O you, maker of 
the tabernacle, you have been found out 
(by me), and you will not (be able to) 
build this tabernacle again. АЦ your 
rafters are broken, and your ridge-pole is 
sundered. (My) mind, being free from 
predispositions (i.e. approaching nirvana), 
has attained the extinction of all desires.’ 

Metaphorically speaking, we тау there- 
fore regard this destruction of all cravings 
and desires as victory over Mara, the 
Tempter. It is desire which leads to the 
building of the body and binding it to the 
wheel of existences. Once desire becomes 
dead in us. we become free from future 
births. It is said that, after his victory 
over Mara, Gautama assumed for himself 
the favourite name of Tathagata which, 
according to some Buddhists, is interpreted 
as the person who attained la/ha@ or the 
real cause of our existences. 

Buddhism borrowed many an idca and 
theory from the Samkhya and also from 
the practical Yoga philosophy of the 
Hindus. Ecstatic abstraction апа trance 
were held in high esteem by the Buddhists 
from the very beginning. They also 
accepted many philosophical concepts 
from these systems. The Buddhists, like 
the followers of the other Indian 
Brahmanic systems of philosophy, believed 
in the doctrine of suffering or pain 
(duhkhavada), They also had firm faith 
in the doctrine of work or action (karma- 
vada), according to which human beings 
bear the consequences of their good or 
evil acts in life, and their future existence 
shaped accordingly. 

They also cherished a firm belief in the 
doctrine of rebirth (janmantaravada) 
The ego, pudgala or sattva as the Buddhists 
call it, і.е. the individual being called as 
Jiva by the Hindus, is always subject to 
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pleasure or pain as the result of good or 
evil deeds done by him. Human beings, 
however, always strive to attain the state 
of unmixed happiness and tranquillity, 
being released from the hard fetters of 
birth, age, disease, death, and rebirth 
(заїзата or revolution of repeated exist- 
ences). In India, different systems of 
philosophy came into being in the course 
of the different teachers’ attempts to dis- 
cover and determine the ways by which the 
cause of pain or suffering in the world 
could be ascertained, assuaged, and finally 
extinguished, and by the knowledge of 
which (ways) man could succeed in ending 
his rebirths. Complete апа everlasting 
extinction of suffering and misery in the 
world is the aim of all Indian philosophers. 
The Brahmavadins (or Vedantins) ac- 
knowledge the existence of only one entity 
(Brahman) and own that the knowledge of 
that absolute Soul or Self leads to muktt, 
i.e. release from the bondage of births 
апа rebirths. On the contrary, the 
materialist philosophers, the Lokayatikas 
mentioned before, believe that the universe 
is aka@rana-sambhiila, і.е. never born of 
any super-cause. The followers of the 
Patafijala system, again, regard everything 
as being ordained by a personal God who 
is the highest cause. But Gautama 
Buddha seems to have considered all these 
views extremely unhelpful in bringing 
about liberation ; rather, according to him, 
they led one to greater distress and bond- 
арс, and so he rebelled against them. 
The early Buddhists believe that, if the 
individual beings can achieve by true 
knowledge a total cessation of all miseries, 
they thereby attain tranquillity and, 
eventually, the immortal state of nirvāņa 
by extinguishing themselves like fire or a 
lamp. Their earthly existence becomes 
extinct, and it attains the state of Siinya 
(absolute nothingness, void, or emptiness). 
So they think that there is, in a way, no 


individual, no universe, and no cause of 
them both. It is, indeed, very interesting 
to find in the Buddhist canons this 
nirvana described as a-kata (ай а, the un- 
created) and a-mata (ата, the immortal), 
i.e. it is neither created, nor does it ever 
dic. Hence, it may be presumed that и 
is a siddha-vastu, eternally existing thing, 
and it may be equated with the Brahmanic 
idea of Brahman. 


THE BUDDHIST LAW OF CAUSATION 


Next, let us consider what is the nature 
of the chain of causes and effects, tech- 
пісу called the prattlya-samutpada, i.e. 
the law of happening by way of a cause 
(or the law of origination of a thing or 
phenomenon depending on another as its 
cause), which the Bodhisattva revolved 
within his mind during the third watch 
of the night on which he attained perfect 
enlightenment. The basic principle т 
this law of paticca-samuppada (pratilya- 
samut pada) is laid down in the following 
formulary: ‘This having been, that comes 
to be; from the appearance of this, that 
arises. This having not been, that does not 
come into existence ; from the cessation of 
this, that ceases to be.’ 

Through his penetrating eye of knowl- 
edge, Gautama, during his enlightenment, 
observed that the twelve niddnas -(helu, 
samudaya, or paccaya, as they are also 
called by the Buddhists) are arranged, as 
it were, to form links in a chain of 
dependent origination. He grasped the 
idea thus: (1) duhkha (human suffering 
due to disease, decay, death, etc.) is causally 
determined by ја їі (birth), (2) уй: by 
bhava (action, good or bad), (3) bhava by 
upadana (clinging to existence), (4) .ира- 
dana by Изта (desire or craving for 
worldly objects), (5) érsna by vedanā (feel- 
ing of pleasure or pain), (6) vedana by 
spar$a (touch or contact), (7) sparsa by 
sadayatana (the six organs of sense), 
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(8) sadayatana by пата-гира (пате and 
form, i.c. individual being ; according to 
some others, mind and body), (9) nāna- 
riipa by ‘утапа (consciousness), (10) 
vijňäna by sanskara (conformations lelt 
from actions in former births or in the 
passed part of the present life), and (11) 
surhskāra by (13) avidya (ignorance ог 
mescience), 

By the cessation (nuodha) of the tollow- 
ing one, amongst these nidānas, the prc- 
ceding one ceases to be. Hence, ignorance, 
or nescience, becomes responsible ultimate- 
ly for all human miscries, } 


vi 


THE EIGHTFOLD ETHICAL PRINCIPLES 


We may reter, in this connection, to the 
four noble truths (a@ya-satyas) which 
Bodhisattva Gautama realized during his 
enlightenment, namely, (1) the existence 
of pain as an entity, (2) the origin of pain, 
(3) the cessation of pain, and (4) the eight- 
fold path that leads to the cessation ol pain. 
The Buddha ‘described this path as the 
таипа рапра4а, the middle course 
which, ` according ' to him, creates true 
insight and intelligence and leads го 
tranquillity of mind (upasama). intuitive 
knowledge ог supernatural faculty 
{ablujid), supreme wisdom (sambodhi), 
and eternal bliss (arvana). 

The eightfold principles are: (1) затта- 
ашп, right view or belief; (2) затта- 
sankappa, right resolve or aspiration ; (3) 
ѕатта-оаса, righi speech: (4) samma- 
kammanta, right work or action; (5) 
samméa-ajiva, right living or profession or 
calling; (6) samma-vayama, right endeav- 
our; (7) затта-ѕаії, right thought or rec- 
ollection ; and (8) samima-samaddhi, right 
meditation or Acceptance 
and right following of this noble middle 
path will surely lead to the release of all 
men from the twelvefold fetters of cause 
and effect (pratifya-samut pada), save them 
from all the ills of life. and bring about 


concentration. 


their ultimate emancipation (arvana). 
This is the essence of the carly Buddhistic 
thought. 


These doctrines indicate clearly that the 
Buddha’s original 
based on the ethical principles of life. 
The essential virtues, according to them, 
are good conduct and its basic qualities 
of friendliness, compassion, tolerance, and 
mental joy (all four forming the Brahma- 
ой). and also non-violence towards all 
Good and evil, virtue and vice, 


teachings are largely 


beings. 
well-being and adversity, these constitute 
the chief topics in this system. A life of 
purity, possessing the higher sentiments of 
love and service to all beings, ïs certainly 
helpful in the attainment of eternal bliss. 
‘The Buddhists are enjoined to contemplate 
whether the four noble truths are realities 
or not. and whether everything that 
appeary 10 have а birth is, or is not, 
impe:manent on carth. The Buddhists 
believe in the Buddha's precept that the 
composite thing—the human‘ body with 
its life principle—arises out of the combi- 
nation of the five skandhas (categories), 
namely, ғара (the gross elements ог objects 
of the senses), vedand (the feeling о! 
pleasure and pain), хатута (realization of 
the outward form of objects), samskara 
(impressions left by actions in former 
births), and: vijñāäna (the power of be- 
coming conscious of the real nature of 
things). They also believed that. whatever 
phenomenon is originated from the proc- 
ess of working of the law of causation 
(pralitya-samutpada), cosmic, physical, or 
mental, is wholly unreal, and is without 
апу soul or spirit to preside over it. 


THE BUDDHISTIC, CONCEPTION OF 
SOUL AND KARMA 


God and soul. as the Hindus understand 
them, find no place in early Buddhism 
The Buddhists do not believe in he 
presence of any soul in the human bods, 
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which (soul) is imperishable and invariable 
according to some other systems of philos- 
ophy. What is generally and popularly 
called the individual self, a living being, 
or.cgo (pudgala, sativa, Jiva, зе па, or 
Ашап even), is, according to them, 
nothing but a flowing -stream ot bodily 
and mental phenomena, ever changing 
and transitory, and even its real existence 
is totally denied by some of the Buddhist 
schools. , Р 7 

Even before Gautama’s attainment of 
enlightenment, he .expressed his opinion 
about the Atman or kgelrajfia то Атада, 
when he met him оп his way to Bodh- 
Gaya. In reply to the sage’s view that 
ignorance . (ajfidna), action (karma), and 
desire (trsna) are at the root of rebirths, 
Gautama retorted by saying that wherever 
one thinks of the existence of the Atman 
(self or soul), these three remain (latently) 
in a subtle form. Не also argued that, if 
there were a soul as a knower, there must 
be a thing to be known; and such being 
the. case, there cannot be any moksa ог 
salvation of such a sentient soul, and there 
could not be a real abandonment of ego- 
ism. He therefore thought that absolute 
attainment of: the end consists in total 
abandonment of everything. ' Another sage, 
Udraka, also believed in the existence of 
the Atman. Because of this, Gautama 
could not accept his view too. Gautama 
regarded Asetrajtia (individual soul) as 
prasavadharma (subject to the condition 
of taking a birth) and bijadharma (having 
the condition of a seed with latent power 
to germinate), 

According to the Buddhists, death 15 
nothing but the breaking up of the 
‘combination of faculties and characters’; 
and the personality of a man, under the 
pressure of a force by which those life- 
elements, faculties, and characters, namely, 
the five skandhas, tend to recombine, is 
again brought into being, and a new life 


THE 


is the result. This force, according to 
them, is the force of Аа) та (action), and 
it is. the aggregate of the results of good 
or bad actions which causes 
combination. Man goes to a new condi- 
поп according to ‘the total or resultant 
force of all the actions of the particular 
series of lives’, and is thus. born again. 
No soul, no spirit, nor. anything like ‘it, 
ay the Brahmanic Hindus think, has pass- 
ed оп to the next creation or birth, except, 
according to the Buddhists, the force of 
which has compelled the 
combination of the elements of the former 
individual who has only got a new life 
from а new birth. Buddhism, it has been 
mentioned before, lays the greatest stress 
on karma; and the doctrine of Karma is 
the cardinal feature of. it. This powerful 
force of karma of a man is the main cause 
of his rebirth. Hence it is that the 
Buddha laid so much stress on the eight- 
fold ethical principles. 


the ‘ re- 


karina, new 


BUDDHIST VIEW OF- NIRVANA AND 
THE BRAHMANIC IDEA OF MUKTI” 


What is the conception of nirvana 
according to the Buddhists, and how does 
it stand when compared with mukti or 
тойа of the Brahmanic system? Accord- 
ing to the Buddhist works like the Visud- 
dhimāiga ctc., the term means а total 
annihilation of all the constituent clements 
of being, viz. the five skandhas, and people 
who seek after such annihilation should 
strive lo attain it by meditation, knowl- 
edge, and practice of virtue. The Artha- 
$alint and some other works, again, define 
nirvana as the quieting of all desires and 
evil deeds. But Buddhaghoşa. the great 
philosopher and commentator of Buddhist 
works, applied the term tọ, mean fiva, 
absolute non-entity or non-existence. The 
first stage of Siinya is attained by an, arhat 
who has reached the highest state of sancti- 
fication, and the last stage, by a buddha 
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alone who succeeds in bringing about 
release from every conceivable attribute of 
being and thus enjoying eternal bliss. 

The later Mahayana Buddhists, headed 
by the great philosopher-poet Asvaghosa, 
held the view that the dharmacakra or 
nirvana, as taught by the Buddha, is to 
be characterized by the words nispraparica 
{Еее from diffuseness and diversity, i.e. 
non-phenomenal), апиірада (not liable to 
come into existence), asambhava (without 
origin), and andlaya (being above attach- 
ments or longings or desires). They also 
describe it as vivikia (lonely and detached), 
prakrli-siinya (void or empty by nature, 
rather, supernatural), and alaksana (devoid 
of attributes, indefinable or indescribable). 
Asvaghosa has described it as ‘Akasena 
sadā {шуат nirvikalpa prabhdsvaram’ 
(It is always similar to the sky or space, 
beyond distinctiveness, and extremely 
shining). Do not some of these epithets 
remind us of words like alaksana, ргараћ- 
copasama, and pravivikiabhuk of the 
Mandikya Upanisad? The word ‘nirvt- 
kalpa’, as used by the Buddhist poet, may 
be compared with a verse in the Gauda- 
pada-karika (II. 18), where it is said that 
just as vikalpa (of a serpent) ceases to 
trouble us as soon as the rope is deter- 
mined, so also the non-dual Soul or Self 
is determined to the exclusion of all other 
objects. 

The followers of the Buddha believe 
that $ипуа or nirvana is beyond existence 
and non-existence (asti-nasti-vinirmukta), 
and sometimes described as beyond the 
four alternatives (caluskofi-vinirmukta), 
viz. it is, it is not, it is both, and it is not 
both. And it does not partake of the 
nature of any soul or non-soul (a/ma- 
лаітаіта-оатја). Every object ог phe- 
nomenon, і.е. the whole ртарайса, except 
this {йтуа, is unreal, and is as delusive as 
a magic, а mirage, a dream, a moon in the 
water, and an echo (mayd-marici-svapna- 
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bhai jalendu-pratinddavat). To из, there- 
fore, it appears plain that what the 
Brahmanic seers (rsis) have, by their deep 
contemplation, realized as invariable and 
non-dual absolute entity, and what they 
have expressed by the several terms, such 
as Brahman, Paramatman, or Bhagavat, 
as piirna or full, in which we may find a 
unity of all existences, is the same as the 
Siinya (void) or nirvana of the Buddhists, 
in which, they say, there is the non- 
existence or absence of all existences. 

In spite of mutual controversy, conflict, 
and opposition between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and their reactions on each 
other in the difterent periods of Indian 
history, the two may intrinsically be treat- 
са as identical. Nirvana has been cquated 
by some later Buddhist philosophers with 
the ultimate truth or /athata, i.e. the state 
of permanent and invariable ‘suchness’ or 
‘reality’. That same reality is pūrņa- 
ата ог siinyalaltva, by realizing which 
one becomes completely still, silent, or 
dumb, as it were, being unable to express 
in words its nature. 

So, it will not be wrong to declare that 
Buddhism is also another phase of Hindu- 
ism, and we should not call it a heterodox 
system of Indian philosophy and religion. 
А Brahmavadin and а Siinyavadin are 
easily interchangeable in their views on 
the ultimate Reality, if you so think. 
Hence the Bhagavata Purana (1.3.24) and 
the lyric poet Jayadeva (twelfth century 
A.D.) were right in including the Buddha 
in the category of incarnations of Visnu. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BUDDHA'S SILENCE 
OVER CERTAIN QUERIES 


It is said that the Buddha either remain- 
ed silent, or declined to answer, when 
queries were put to him by his disciples 
as to whether, after death, even the 
Tathagata’s own existence will continue іп 
any form or condition, and whether there 
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exists any soul of a man, as different in 
nature from his body. All he used to say 
in reply was that such queries were un- 
necessary, or that they were unanswerable. 
In his opinion, the discussion of these 
mysterious questions could not further the 
attainment of knowledge of the ultimate 
Reality. Не rather felt that there was no 
necessity for prolonged discussions on these 
secret problems. 

The Master’s silence is explained by 
some Buddhist scholars saying that he was 
anxious to benefit his hearers and inquirers 
by plainly telling them in a practical way 
what was good for them, and not to puzzle 
them by introducing such intricate and 
controversial matters of philosophy and 
religion. The span of life of men was too 
short to enter into all these baffling prob- 
lems. Probably the Buddha knew the 
answers to these questions and felt himself 
not able to explain the true nature of the 
ultimate bliss or nirvana, as it was not 
possible to be communicated by him and 
comprehended by them. We also know 
of the famous line of the Katha and 
Mundaka Upanisads: ‘Nayam-alma 
pravacanena labhyo па medhaya na 
bahuna Srutena’ (the knowledge of the 
highest Self cannot be obtained by too 
much of scriptural texts, or by one’s own 
intellectual power, or by extensive hearken- 
ing from the teachers). The Мапаййуа 


Upanisad describes the Seli as avyapa- 
deSyah, i.e. indescribable by words. The 
Visnu Purana also says that ‘the highest 
truth cannot stand discussion or debate, 
because it is beyond the ken of utterances 
(by word of mouth)’, 

The great Mahayana exponent, Candra- 
kirti, also states, ‘paramartho hi атуапат 
ttisntmbhavah’ (paramartha is the state of 
utter silence of the noble men). And the 
Hindus, too, aver танпат 
vyakhyanam’ (silence of the teacher is to 
be regarded as the explanation or inter- 
pretation of the ultimate truth). So the 
Buddha was concerned only with his suc- 
cess in elucidating the four @ya-satyas 
(noble truths); and his disciples and 
followers were to realize and act accord- 
ingly without further questionings, if they 
really wanted to obtain freedom from 
bondage and the bliss of navana. If a 
seeker of truth waits till all his questions 
are debated and answered, he will not be 
able to realize the four noble truths during 
the short tenure of his life. Hence, accord- 
ing to the teachings of Buddhism, one 
should only take refuge in the Buddha 
(the Teacher), the Dharma (the Law), and 
the Sangha (the Congregation or the 
Church), and one is sure to be delivered 
from all ills by resorting to this safest, 
easiest, and best refuge. 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK AT AMDABAD AND PANIHATI 
IN WEST BENGAL 


PROFESSOR NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE, M.SC. 
AND 
BISWANATH BANDYOPADHYAY, M.SC. 


N 1956, in response to a request by 

UNESCO, the Institute undertook to make 

a study of the present state of the tradi- 
tional arts and traditional uses of Indian 
literature in the community life of villages 
near Calcutta. Two places, Amdabad and 
Panihati, which varied from each other in 
their occupational patterns and in their 
distances from Calcutta, were chosen for 
the purpose of investigation The task 
of conducting the inquiry was entrusted 
to Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose of the 
University of Calcutta. In the collection 
of feld evidence, Professor Bose was assist- 
ed by Sri Biswanath Bandyopadhyay, 
Lecturer in Anthropology at Bangaon 
College, in the District of 94-Parganas. 
West Bengal. 

At a seminar held at the Institute in 
this connection, six scholars presented the 
reports of their findings, which were pub- 
lished in the January and February issues 
of the Bulletin. The results of the field 
inquiry, the purpose of which was to find 


out how industrialization had affected the 
work and leisure of the people conceined, 
were included in the January issue. The 
details of the field evidence, which yielded 
very interesting data and which could not 
be published earlier, are given here. 


I. AMDABAD 


The village of Amdabad, under the 
Police Station of Nandigram in the Dis- 
tric. of Midnapore, is situated 25 miles 
south of Tamluk, the Subdivisional Head- 
quarters, 6 miles east of the Narghat- 
Kalinagore bus route. 

Amdabad has a population of about 
4.500. The caste groups found there are as 
follows: © Brahmana Vaisnava, Mahisya, 
Paundra Ksatriya, Tanti (weaver) Kumhar 
(potter), Teli (oil-presser), Dule (palan- 
quin-bearer), Karanga (carpenter), Patidara 
ог Citrakara (painter), and a few Moham- 
medans. 


ECONOMIC PATTERN OF THE LOCALITY 


HIGHER GASIES 


Tanti Kumhaı Teh 
Oil extraction 


Pottery making 
and cultivation 


Weaving and 
and cultivation 


cultivation 


SCHEDULED CASTFS 


Brahmana Vaisnava Mahisya 
Priesthood Living by Landholding 
апа land- devotional апа cultiva- 
holding songs and tion 

field labour 
Paundra Ksatriya Dule 
Landholding and Palanquin- 


bearers and day 
labourers 


cultivation 


Karanga Patıdara 

Iing by exhibition 
of painted scrolls and 
image-making 


Wood-woik and 
cultivation 
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In addition to these cases, the Moham- 
medans are day labourers as well as 
cultivators. 

Among the above-mentioned castes and 
communities, the Brahmanas, Vaisnavas, 
and Patidaras are engaged in religious 
pursuits or the arts as professions. 


BRAHMANAS 


Number of Brahmana families studied 5 
Number of individuals... ... 28 
(In each family, adult males were selected 
as informants). 

The Brahmanas are entitled to propi- 
tiate deities on sacred occasions. They 
are also required to recite sacred verses 
from the Bhagavata and other scriptures. 
The Bhagavata is recited specially in the 
month of Karttika (October-November) 
and sometimes on special occasions in 
fulfilment of some vow. A few well-to-do 
families, Mahisya by caste (at present there 
are five such families in the village of 
Amdabad), still have this traditional reli- 
gious recital in their homes. The oldest 
woman of the family (married or widow) 
observes ceremonial restraint or samyama. 
She takes only vegetarian food, does not 
use mustard oil when bathing, and bathes 
early in the morning. At about 10 a.m., 
the Brahmana priest comes and reads a 
chapter or two from the Bhagavata ; other 
elderly men and women of the family or 
the locality also attend. The reading is 
continued till the goth of the month. 
The Brahmana is supposed to complete 
the Bhagavata in the course of the month, 
but generally only specific chapters are 
read. After the month of reading is over, 
the Brahmana is provided with a good 
feast and sidha, or presents, consisting of 
rice (generally not less than ten pounds), 
vegetables, and spices. A few family 
priests of some well-to-do persons have 
been given a few bighas of cultivable land. 
In order to plough this land, the Brah- 


mana employs labourers belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes, as the Brahmanas *сап- 
not use the plough without losing caste. 
The labourer is paid Rs. 1-4-0 per day, 
but no meal. | 

The Brahmana also receives from 
twenty to thirty pounds of paddy every 
month from the families whose deities he 
attends throughout the month. Some- 
times the Brahmanas propitiate deities in 
neighbouring villages, if specially invited. 
Some have even been to Howrah, the next 
district, for this purpose. These Вгаһ- 
maņas are, however, not well-read іп 
Sanskrit, but have usually read only up to 
the primary standard. 

According to our Brahmana informants, 
they: are now facing bad days. While 
their families increase, their incomes 
diminish, owing to the growing lack of 
interest in religious ceremonies among the 
people in general. 

The Brahmanas do not take cooked rice 
from any lower caste If they are given 
the raw materials, then they themselves 
can cook in the houses of the lower castes. 
In Midnapore District, they accept water 
from Mahisyas and Vaisnavas, and from 
no other caste. They accept cooked sweet- 
meats from the higher castes only, and 
fruits only from people belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes. 

In this village, there are some degraded 
Brahmanas who serve the lower castes, such 
as Karangas (carpenters), from whom 
water is not acceptable to superior Brah- 
manas. They have neither interdining 
nor intermarriage with the other Brah- 
magas; and they do not read the Bhaga- 
vata, but only propitiate the deities of the 
Scheduled Castes. There are five families 
of such degraded Brahmanas with twenty- 
three individuals. 


VAISNAVAS 


There are two groups of Vaisnavas in 
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this village. То Group А belong those 
who sing traditional devotional songs and 
earn their living only in this way. They 
have no cultivable land. This group con- 
sists of three families with twenty-six 
individuals. 

Of Group B are those who belong to 
the Vaisnava sect, but do not earn their 
living by singing devotional songs. They 
are engaged in cultivation, but do not do 
the ploughing themselves, as they would 
lose in status thereby. Some of them have 
a few bighas of land They work as day 
labourers in the Brahmana or Mahisya 
families. They employ members of the 
Scheduled Castes to plough their fields and 
pay them Rs. 1-4-0 per day, with one 
meal. This group has about fifty-fhve 
families with about one hundred and fifty 
individuals, 

Though the Vaisnavas are thus divided 
into two groups on the basis of their 
means of livelihood, the two groups are 
distinguished from one another as ‘high’ 


and ‘low’. Intermarriage between these 
two groups is allowed ; interdining is also 
allowed. 
Number of families studied 
(Group A) 3 


Number of individuals (Group A) 26 
Number of families studied 
(Group B) 5 

Number of individaals (Group B) 30 
(In each family, adult males were selected 
as informants) 

The mendicant Vaisnavas of this village 
sing devotional songs (ktriana). During 
the months of Karttika (October-Novem- 
ber), Magha (January-February), and 
Vaisakha (April-May), the Vaisnava sets 
out éarly in the morning with a compan- 
ion who belongs to his family, and they 
sing kirtana from door to door. Both of 
them sing, while one plays on the mrdanga 
(drum) and the other keeps time with the 
karatala (cymbal) Either they sing the 


name of Visnu, such as Haie-Kisna songs, 
or they sing mathura, gostha, and padavali 
songs. They sing at every house, includ- 
ing those of the Scheduled Castes; but, 
naturally, not ın the houses of Muslims 
This goes on for one month, and then 
they are paid. The payment is usually 
one pound of rice, some vegetables, and 
spices from each household. On special 
occasions, the Vaisnava singer might be 
invited to recite the song of the hundred 
and eight names of Krsna ; then the recital 
goes on for twenty-four hours without a 
break ; the singers are paid sometimes опе 
rupee, or, perhaps, twelve annas, in cash, 
or at least twenty pounds of paddy. 

The Vaisnavas of Amdabad sometimes 
go outside the village to sing, when spe- 
cially invited. They do not plough, but 
may engage in other types of work in the 
fields. 

The mendicant Vaisnavas have their 
own homestead land only when it is given 
to them by the rich Mahisyas, but they 
have no paddy land. 

If any well-to-do Mahisya, or any person 
of higher caste. dies, and if the Vaisnavas 
are informed, thev accompany the funeral 
procession with devotional songs. They 
also sing А7 апа during marriages and 
śrāddha ceremonies, when offerings are 
made to the manes. As 
they are given a good feast and at least 
four pounds of rice. and sometimes a piece 
of cloth for themselves or their wives. 

The Vaisnavas accept cooked food from 
Brahmanas only. From other castes, they 
accept raw food-stuffs and do the cooking 
themselves. They accept fruits and sweets 
from all castes, but water only from the 
higher castes. 

The Vaisnavas who sing devotional 
songs are illiterate Yet each of them can 
sing songs composed by Govindadasa or 
Candidaésa ог’ Vidyapati. These songs, 
and the hundred and eight names of 


remuneration, 
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Krsna which they sing, are passed оп 
orally. 


PATIDARAS OR CITRARKARAS 


Two other villages, Kumirmara and 
Nankarchak, both under the Police 
Station of Amdabad, were also surveyed 
for the purpose of gaining further infor- 
mation about the Patidaras, also known as 
Citrakaras or Patuyas, literally meaning 
‘those who make painted scrolls’. 

Village Kumirmara— 


Number of families studied ... 11 

Number of individuals ... 43 
Village Nankarchak— 

Number of familics studied .. 38 


Number of individuals 123 
(The head of each family was selected as 
informant). 

The Patidaras are neither fully Hindu 
nor fully Mohammedan. They perform 
namaz, the Muslim form of prayer, and 
celebrate the 7d festivals in the Moham- 
medan fashion, but do not take beef like 
other Muslims. Their marriage rites are 
performed by Muslim judges, or kāzīs, 
according to Islamic rules; but the дал 
is not allowed to interfere іп any other 
social affair. Their marriage is strictly 
limited to their own group or caste, and 
no marriage takes place with any other 
member of the Muslim community. The 
Patidaras have retained Hindu names, 
and worship Hindu deities such as Sitala 
or Vigvakarma; but this is done without 
the help of the Brahmana priests. Elderly 
men belonging to the caste perform the 
necessary rites. 

The Citrakaras or Patidaras do not 
accept cooked food and water from 
Muslims, or from Hindus belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes. Nor do they exhibit 
their scrolls or sing songs in those homes. 
They accept food and water only from the 
higher caste Hindus of the locality, but 
fruits and sweets from all castes, including 


Muslims. But neither the higher caste 
Hindus nor the Scheduled Castes accept 
water or cooked food from the Patidaras. 
The local Mohammedans also 
accept cooked food or water {rom them. 
In the village, they get rice (two to three 
ounces) and vegetables for one perform- 
ance. On rare occasions, they also get 
cloth. In the towns, or in other villages, 
they get a few annas а» remuneration. 
Their traditional and main business is to 
exhibit their scrolls and sing the tradi- 
tional explanatory verses as the scroll is 
gradually unfolded. The scroll is gener- 
ally twenty-five feet to fifty feet in length 
and rolled like a wall map. The scrolls 
are never made for sale as works of art, 
but are looked upon by the Patidaras as 
their chief wealth. In preparing the 
scrolls, they spend from six rupees for a 
small one to about ten rupees for a big 
one. The scrolls are painted and made 
by the men themselves, using sheets of 
ordinary paper. Formerly, according to 
our informants, their forefathers used 
hand-made paper and indigenous colours, 
such аз charcoal for black, chalk for white, 
patalta, or juice of the ripe telakuca, for 
Now, they use foreign 


ао not 


red, and so on. 
paints, 

The Patidaéras of Amdabad do their 
painting themselves, but in the village of 
Nankarchak, there is only one man who 
can do so. The others therefore have to 
buy scrolls from him The latter charges 
from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 for every scroll. 

The Patidaras make earthen images of 
different gods and goddesses, e.g. Kali, 
Durga. Manasa, Sarasvati, during the 
different pūjās, and these fetch from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 35, according to the size of the 
image. In making these images and the 
scrolls, the son or the daughter or the wife 
assists the Patidara. The men also help 
one another in making the images. Here, 
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the helper is never paid in cash; at best, 
he ıs given а meal, | 

The Patidaras go to the neighbouring 
villages within a radius of four miles in 
order to exhibit their scrolls. When 
cultivation is over, usually from the last 
part of January to March, the men go 
with their scrolls from village to village. 
АП of our informants have toured in difter- 
ent villages and towns of Bankura, Bu- 
bhum, and Midnapore Districts. Some 
also go to Baleswar, Jamshedpur, and other 
places in Orissa and Bihar. 

In the -villages, we found that the 
Patidaras generally carn their living by 
exhibiting their scrolls between 7 a.m, and 
2pm. The subject-matter of the scrolls 
is taken from: 

Ramayana: The abduction of Sita, 
the death of Ravana, the episode in 
which Laksmana lay wounded in 
battle, and so on. 


Bhagavata: The exploits of Krsna. 
Mahabharata: The story of the 
human sacrifice, бамит and her 


husband Satyavin, the story of the 

benevolent king Karna, and so on. 
Mangala poems: Relating to the 

goddesses Мапаѕа or Candy. 

Each scroll opens with a large-size por- 
trait of a deity, and this is followed by a 
series of pictures illustrating his or her 
awards to, or punishment upon, mankind. 
Interesting scenes are carefully selected 
and painted from memory. 

The women make toys from clay by free- 
hand modelling or from clay sheets cast 
in terracotta moulds. These toys are gener- 
ally sun-baked, but sometimes are also 
baked in fire. They make images of 
different gods and goddesses. dolls of a 
particular kind, known as älhādi putul, 
figures of different birds and animals, such 
as tigers. elephants, parrots, peacocks. 
These toys are painted with many colours. 
Foreign paints are now being used. These 


toys are not sold in the weekly markets, 
but in the fairs held during the winter 
months The prices of such toys vary 
from two pice to annas four. Our inform- 
ants said that in the fairs both men and 
women sell these toys. But in the village 
of Jahnabad (three miles away from Amda- 
bad), where a fair was held during the 
last day of Pausa, only men were found 
selling the toys which had been made by 
the women 

At present the Patidaras are in а very 
wretched, poverty-stricken condition, All 
of them are in debt. They are all land- 
less, and therefore live on other people’s 
land and pay rent. Moreover, new com- 
petitors from other castes. such as Mahi- 
syas and Kumhars, are now making toys 
and images, and thus taking away their 
trade. 


CONCLUSION 


These three communities of the village 
of Amdabad carry on the tradition of fine 
arts for recreational as well as socio- 
religious purposes. These arts were warmly 
appreciated by the villagers when needed. 
The Patidaras, the Brahmanas, and the 
Vaisnavas satisfied the villagers until the 
new recreational methods, such as cine- 
mas and theatres, were introduced. Now 
the villagers say that the former are mo- 
notonous, while the latter provide more 
variety, 

In the village of Amdabad, there are 
theatrical parties of the old type who per- 
form yalrad and Krsna-yaird. They move 
from place to place on different terms 
when cash money is paid for their per- 
formances. But the local people no longer 
like the уаіта party of their village The 
students are very fond of the amateur 
theatre, and their attempts are supported 
by the elders. No radio set was found in 
the village, but two families possessed 


gramophones. while harmoniums were 
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found in four houses. The old people 
like to hear рлайай and Капа songs, 
while the younger ones and the students 
like modern songs, even songs popularized 
by the Indian People’s Theatrical Asso- 
ciation, which is an organization with 
politically leftist inclinations Such songs 
are introduced by the students who often 
visit Tamluk or other neighbouring towns. 
Cinema songs are liked by all; and the 
people are eager to see the cinema. Last 
year, a travelling cinema company camped 
for about one month in the village of 
Amdabad. Young and old men go on foot 
to see cinemas at Teropekhia, 10 miles 
away, whenever there is a fair there, The 
older people of the village this year have 
invited a travelling cinema company to 
give shows at Amdabad. ‘These shows are 
more social than religious, 

In the village of Amdabad, there are 9 
clubs of which details are given below: 

1. Bani Mandir (established in 1945): 
members, 231. The club had a library, 
but all the books have now been donated 
to Amdabad H. E. School Library. Five 
Bengali magazines are regularly subscribed 
to. A hand-written quarterly magazine is 
issued from the club. The members of 
the club stage at least two dramas every 
year. Sometimes the members undertake 
village uplift work voluntarily. 

2. Sabuj Sangha (established in 1951): 
members, 120. The library has 230 books. 
Two Bengali dailies are subscribed to. 
‘The only other activity is to stage at least 
one drama every year. 

3. Kalyan Sangha (established in 1955): 
members, 232. The library has 250 books ; 
one weekly and ene daily are subscribed 
to. The members staged one drama last 
year. They also do some village work, 
such as clearing tanks or supplying drink- 
ing water in the village market-place. 

4. Subhas Pathagar (established in 
1950): members, 124. The librarv has 


283 books.” Two  half-weekly Bengali 
magazines are subscribed to. The mem- 
bers stage two dramas every year. 

5. Pranab Mandir (established іп 
1951): members, 113. The library has 
160 books. Three monthly magazines and 
one daily paper are subscribed to. The 
members ol the club conduct the village 
festivals. 

6. Sree Gouranga Pathagar (establisbed 
in 1952): members, 135. The library has 
117 books. One half-weekly Bengali paper 
is subscribed to. The members stage at 
least one drama every year. 

7. Vivekananda Pathagar (established 
in 1948): members, 140. There are 160 
books in the library. One weekly maga- 
zine and one daily paper are subscribed то. 
The club helps poor students by lending 
text-books etc. 

8. Kumirmara  Pallimangal Samiti 
(established in 1953): members, 130. The 
library has 114 books. The members do 
village uplift work. At least one drama is 
staged by them every year. 

g. Sanskritik Anushthan or Haribasar 
(established in 1951): members, 116. This 
club has no library. The members help 
the members of other clubs in their 
activities. 

All the clubs possess at least one har- 
monium. 

The games sections of the schools have 
football, volley-ball, and badminton. The 
students are very fond of playing such 
games. 


П. PANIHATI 


Panihati, a municipal town, is 10 miles 
from Calcutta and is connected with it by 
bus and railway. It-has grown from an 
ancient village situated on the left bank 
of the Ganga. It was formerly a big busi- 
ness centre (Panyahatta, Panihati. or 
Penity, meaning ‘market for merchandise’), 
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as well as a centre of Sakti worship. Later 
on, the Vaisnava saint Nityananda stayed 
here according to the instructions of тт 
Caitanya, and since then, this place has 
been regarded as a sacred pilgrimage by the 
Vaigsnava sect of Bengal. The town con- 
tains many shrines of different gods and 
goddesses, such as Кайт, Siva, Gauranga, 
Annapurna. 

The Bengal Chemical Works, the Basanti 
and Bangodaya Cotton Mills, Swadeshi 
Industries, and many other big industries 
are situated within the area оі the town. 

The majority of the residents are Brah- 
manas and Kayasthas by caste, but there 
are the following castes also: Vaisnava. 
Ksatriya, Sūdra, Проба (washerman), 
Tanti (weaver), Мариа (barber), Teli (oil- 
presser), Suvarna-Vanik (goldsmith and 
banker), Karhnsya-Vanik (metal smith), 
Kumhar (potter), and Dhivara or Jele 
(fisherman). 

The population of the town, according 
to the census of 1951, Was 49,574 (1941: 
27,410: 1931: 11,699; 1921: 10,1615 
1911: 11,118; 1901: 11,178). But at pre- 
sent, due to recent refugee settlements, 
that figure has increased very much. There 
are three refugee colonies within the 
limits of the town, 

No townsman has cultivable land. The 
people earn their livelihood either by 
business or by office work, or by both. 
There is no trace of the traditional system 
of occupation (see the chart depicting 
economic conditions сїс.). 

For recreation the townspeople have the 
following cultural institutions: 

Clubs: ‘There are two clubs, one regis- 
tered (established in 1914), and the other 
not registered (established in 1950). The 
members play only indoor games like 
cards and carrom. Опе club, however, 
has an outdoor section where volley-ball 
is played “In this club, students above 15 
years of age may come and play indoor 
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games, but the members must be wage 
earners. Нее the admission fee is annas 
8, and the monthly subscription, аппа» 4. 
The number of members is 60. 

In the older registered club, there 
library containing 2,500 books. In the 
library. students as well as adults are 
members. In this club, too, students and 
wage earners form the majority of mem- 
bers. Here, the admission fee is Re. 1, 
and the monthly subsciption is annas б. 
Besides members, anybody may come and 
read books within the library hours. In 
the library, newspapers, film magazines, 
and other literary magazines, both English 
and subscribed to. The 
library section has no magazine of its own, 
but an annual story competition is arrang- 
са among the members of this section, 
where the number of members is 141. 
Each of the above-mentioned clubs stages 
at least two dramas per year. 

Registered Library (established in 1898): 
This library has two sections, for adults 
and for children. It has 10,407 books. 
The number of members is 253. Besides 
members, anybody may come and read 
books ш the hours. Different 
magazines on literature, both English and 
Bengali, are subscribed to. The club has 
its own magazine and wall newspaper. At 
least two dramas are staged by the club 
annually. The birthday as well as the 
death of Tagore, and manv other such 
dates, are observed by the club. The 
club has also a music section. The 
library is open in the evening. Here the 
admission fee is annas 8, monthly subscrip- 
tion annas 6, while a deposit of Rs. 2 has 
to be paid against loss or damage of books. 

Health Culture Centre (established in 
1947): Members, 42. The members are 
above 10 years of age ‘There is neither 
admission fee nor monthly subscription. 
The townspeople meet the actual expenses 
by voluntary contribution. Here both 


is а 


Bengali, are 


library 
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free-hand and instrumental exercises are 
done, Instruction is given by experienced 
local persons. 

Sports Club (established in 1898, and 
registered): The number of life members 
is 37. There are junior and senior sec- 
tions. The club is very well established 
and well reputed, and has produced many 
successful players. The club has a swim- 
ming section, a physical culture section, 
and football, volley-ball, and cricket sec- 
tions; also there are agriculture and 
fishery sections. Both boys and girls are 
members of the club. Generally, students 
are members of the club. 

As has been mentioned, there are three 
refugee colonies in this town. In each of 
these three colonies, there is a welfare 
society (Pallimangal Samiti), the members 
of which are the inhabitants of the 
colonies. In these societies the members 
do relief work in the respective colonies, 
and meet together socially, 

Labour Welfare Centre: This is run 
by the West Bengal Government. The 
members are industrial workers with their 
children. Membership is free to them. 
At present there are 179 members. The 
centre has an outdoor play section for 
football, volley-ball, and badminton, and 
an indoor games section for cards, dice, 
and carrom. There is a library of 630 
books. Magazines on literary subjects and 
on films are subscribed to. The centre 
has no magazine of its own. Dramas and 
musical functions are performed by the 
club. There is a charitable dispensary, 
and a physical culture section is also 
attached to it. The local people also read 
books or play indoor games, though they 
may not be members. 

There is a cinema house within the area 
of the town, and in the field of recreation 
it seems to be the centre of attraction. 

Besides these institutions, there are two 
religious institutions or Hartsabhas. These 


о 


Haitsabhas have been established by mem- 
bers of the Vaisnava sect. One of them 
has no membership system, and anybody 
may attend. The other has five branches 
in five paras, or localities, within the same 
town. In this latter Harisabha, there are 
25 members who pay аппаз з per month 
All the members are Vaisnavas, but elderly 
local people. who are not Vaisnavas also 
attend the Harisabha regularly. The 
number of people who regularly attend 
all the Hartsabhas varies from four to sıx 
In the evening, in these Hartsabhas, devo- 
tional songs (kirtana) are sung, and verses 
from the Bhagavata Purana, or other reli- 
gious books, are recited. Occasionally, on 
special days, devotional songs are sung for 
twenty-four hours (astaprahara kirlana) 

In the Mahotsava-tala (the place where - 
it is supposed that the saint Nityananda 
stayed), every year, four fairs are arranged 
in the month of Jyaistha (May-June), in 
the month of Karttika (October-Noveim- 
ber), in the month of Сайта (March- 
April), and in the month of Agrahayana 
(November-December). During the mahol- 
Sava, Waisnavas and people of all castes 
come from different places and co-operate 
in the ceremony. In the mahotsavas. 
devotional songs are sung for twenty-four 
hours, and verses from sacred scriptures. 
such as the Bhdagavata or the Сацапуа 
Caritamrta, are recited by pundits, and 
feasts are arranged. Тһе expenses arc 
collected from the Vaisnavas and the towns- 
people, and also from those who come 
from outside to attend the celebration. It 
is the -Harisabhas which arrange these 
mahotsavas. 

All the Vaisnavas of Panihati are either 
in office work or in business. They. pcr- 
form religious ceremonies when they come 
home after their office hours. 

During our stay, dramas were staged in 
three sections of the town ‘These were 
financed by the people of the respective 
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localities, but, at the same time, people 
from other localities took part in the 
dramas. In the month of March, a lady 
from Chandernagore (married and Вгаһ- 
mana by caste) was invited by a wealthy 
local person to recite verses from the 
Bhagavata for six days (three days in the 
yard of the Кай temple and three days 
in the yard of the Radhakrsna temple). 
Her charge was Rs. 25 per night, plus food 
and lodging. At these Bhagavata recitals, 


more than half of the audiences were 
women (most of them elderly), and the 


`гезе were elderly men. Only a few young 


people were seen. 

The town is served by the Calcutta Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation, About five houses 
have radio sets and harmoniums. A few 
boys and girls practise singing—adhuntka, 
Rabindia-sangita (Tagore’s songs), and 
classical music. Their teachers come from 
Calcutta, Dakshineswar, or Rishra. 


What is my plan then? My plan is to follow the ideas of the great ancient 


masters. 


I have studied their work, and it has been given unto me to discover 


the line of action they took. They were the great originators of society. They 


were the great givers of strength, and of purity, and of life 
marvellous work. We have to do most marvellous work also 


They did most 
Circumstances 


have become a little different, and in consequence the lines of action have to 


be changed a little, and that is all. 


I see that each nation, like each individual, 


has one theme in this life, which is its centre, the principal note round which 


every other note comes to form the harmony. 
is its vitality, as in England. Artistic life in another, and so on. 


In one nation, political power 
In India, 


religious life forms the centre, the keynote of the whole music of national life ; 
and if any nation attempts to throw off its national vitality, the direction which 
has become its own through the transmission of centuries—that nation dies, if 


it succeeds in the attempt. 


And therefore, if you succeed in the attempt to 


throw off your religion and take up either politics or society, or any other thing 
as your centre, as the vitality of your national life. the result will be that you | 


will become extinct 


—The Complete Works of Swaint Vivekananda, ТЦ. р. 220. 
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PREHISTORY AND CULTURE 


У Совоох CHILDE, D.LITI., DSC, Е.В.А. 


An internationally recognized authority оп prehistoric 
archaeology, Dr. Г. Gordon Childe was formerly Director 


of the Institute of Archaeology in London. 


Among his 


notable books are Man Makes Himself, What Happened 
in History, Social Evolution, Society and Knowledge, and 


Piecing Together the East. 


Dr, Childe was m Calcutta 


early this year as one of the delegates to the Indian Science 


Congress. 


The following is the summary of a lecture he 


gave at the Institute on the aoth January. 


HE archaeologist speaks of culture or 

cultures in a very special sense. He 

digs in the earth and recovers the 
things made by man and used by him for 
the attainment of a certain purpose in 
life. Thus knives. houses, burials, roads, 
or even kitchen refuse left by the ancient 
inhabitants of a certain place are raw 
materials Юг an archaeologist. He re- 
cognizes that no two articles are identical, 
in the sense that motor cars turned out 
by a factory are more or less identical. 
But the archaeologist ignores the minor 
differences and classifies objects nto types, 
which are fairly constant over a certain 
range of time or space. By the term 
culture or cultures the archaeologist refers 
to particular assemblages of these typical 
objects, whether they be houses or burials 
or knives, which occur repeatedly. This 
naturally means that the people who pro- 
fessed a particular culture were united in 
a common tradition. 

But the data on which archaeological 
reconstruction is made are not merely 
broken bits of stone, pottery, etc Each 
reptesents an idea or a concept; not the 
whim of an individual, not merely a 
technique of doing things, but ultimately 
certain pyrposes approved by society, and 
methods of attaining those purposes. What 
is transmitted from one community to 


another, or from one generation of men to 
another, ideal of how one should 
shape a piece of stone. or use it, and so on. 

This is where mankind differs from 
animals. The adaptive behaviour of 
animals is more often instinctive, partly 
learnt. But in the case of man, it is mostly 
learnt and socially transmitted. The limit- 
ed range of characteristics which have been 
inherited by man seem to be inadequate 
for his survival. But he has amply gained 
in strength, as well as in his capacity to 
survive by means of his socially inherited 
tradition Culture is thus man’s social 
heritage as contrasted with his biological 
heritage. 

The question which the archaeologist 
has then to face is, Has there been prog- 
ress in course of human history? ‘There 
is no doubt that we see considerable 
evidence of change in man’s archaeological 
record. Stone knives began as crude, less 
efficient. tools ; and gradually evolved into 
more efficient types. The quantity of 
human labour needed for the attainment 
of a particular purpose in life has been 
steadily reduced. This has been tradi- 
tionally called progress. But the question 
is, Is increased efficiency synonymous with 
progress? Even the test of increased 
efficiency has a subjective element in it, 
namely, that the end should be socially 


is an 
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desirable. But is that the same thing as 
progress? 

Ever since the sixteenth century, phi- 
losophers in Europe have recognized the 
fundamental reality of change. This con- 
cept has so influenced the investigation of 
scientists that they tend to describe the 
process of change with much greater care 
than other things. And the description of 
the change, whether of the physical stuff 
of which the universe is made, or of animal 
organisms, or the mind of man, is taken 
for a description of reality. 

The Greek philosophers. like Plato. on 
the other hand, observed the process of 
change in the universe, and tried to reach 
beyond to that which was immutable, and 
which transcended the phenomenal 

euniversc. They also believed that there 
was a purpose which guided the course 
of changes, and this purpose was teleco- 
logically determined. 

What has the archaeologist to say in 
respect of this? The range of time over 
which a prehistorian can extend his obser- 
vation is very wide, certainly of the order 
of forty thousand years or more, so that 
he has an advantage over those whose 


period of investigation is of a more limited 
range. But even though the span of time 
is wide, the objects which are rescued by 
the prehistorian’s spade are of a very 
special type. They are the material 
evidences which have survived ; and these 
do not give us a full picture of the life 
and thoughts of the society concerned, 
though reconstruction is possible up to a 
limited extent. What kind of picture can 
the archaeologist build up with this 
material? 

state that we do 
observe change, which is one-directional m 
character, towards increased efficiency. and 
so оп. But js that predetermined teleo- 
logically? We have no evidence of that, 
nor have we any in support of the view 
that change will inevitably proceed in a 
particular direction. Change is constantly 
taking place ; and in consonance with the 
general scheme of values, і.е. the philos- 
ophy, to which every historian subscribes, 
we may look upon a succession of changes 
as progress from one point of view or 
another. But we do not find any proof 
of evolution along some predetermined 
direction, 


Let те here 


Humanity, for ages, has been busy with the one great creation of spiritual 
life. Its best wisdom, its discipline, its literature and art, all the teachings and 


self-sacrifice of its noblest teachers have been for this. 


But the harmony of 


contrary forces, which give their rhythm to all creation, has not yet been per- 
fected by man in his civilization, and the creator in him is baffled over and 


over again. 


He comes back to his work, however, and makes himself busy, 
building his world in the midst of desolation and ruins. 


His history is the 


history of his aspiration interrupted and renewed. 


—Rabindranath Tagore, Creative Unity, 1950, pp. 65-66. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 29 December 1956, the 

Institute accorded a reception to 

Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, the 
well-known historian, and his wife. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee was in India to collect 
material at first hand for his forthcoming 
book. 

The reception was attended by some 
eminent historians and educationists of the 
city. Among those present were Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das 
Gupta, Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, 
Dr. Saroj Kumar Das, Mr, and Mts. Karl 
Erdmann, Мг. Т. D. Argles, Mr. Alexander 
Markey, Father Р. Fallon, S.J., Dr. and 
Mrs Amales Tripathi, Professor Priya 
Ranjan Sen, Dr М. Г. Roy Chowdhury, 


Sri Sailendranath Guha Rox, Sri 5. М. 
Banerjee, Sri №. С. Sen Gupta, Sri Amiya- 
nath Bose, and Sri №. К. Sinha. 

After the reception, Dr. В. С. Majumdar 
presented to Professor Toynbee Volumes 
III and IV of the second edition of The 
Cultural Heritage of India, published by 
the Institute and dealing respectively with 
the Philosophies and the Religions of 
India. Е 

Acknowledging the presentation, Profes- 
sor Toynbee, in a brief address, expressed 
his appreciation of the opportunity pro- 
vided to him and his wife to meet so many 
friends of the Institute He thanked the 
Institute for the gift of books which, as he 
said, were ‘on the subject which is next to 
my heart’, 


APRIL LECTURES 


Director of International Projects of the Congress | 


Director, UNESCO Research Centre, Calcutta 


At 6 pm. 
April 6 The Human Relics of Rupkund (Illustrated) 
Speaker: М. Datta-Majumder, LA.S. 
April 13 The Metaphysics of Form 
Speaker: The Hon. Mr. Justice Р. В. Mukharyi 
President: Prabodh Chandra Lahiri, M.A., Ph.D. 
April 19 Social Change in America 
Speaker: D. Bell 
for Cultural Freedom 
President: Professor C. N. Vakil 
April 20 Sri Ramakrishna’s Experiments with Truth 
Speaker: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A 
President: Swami Gambhirananda 
“April 27 The Hindu Rituals 


Speaker: 
President: 


Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A. 
Radhagovinda Basak, М.А., Ph.D. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS: ITS AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


AKSHOY KUMAR Сноьм, М.А. 


‚ PHD. 


dn experienced educatronist and a keen student of political 


science, Dr. Akshoy Кита’ Ghosal is Principal of the 


Surendranath College of Commence, Calcutta. Formerly, 
he was Lectures т Political Science at the Dacca University, 
and late: served the Presidency College, Calcutla, as 


Professo, of Рос». 


Не ıs the author of Civil Services 


in India. Al a meeting held а! the Institute on the 24th 
October 1956 to observe United Nations Day, Dr. Ghosal 
gave this lecture. 


N the unceasing efforts of mankind to 
sein the peoples of different nations 

together and establish amity and under- 
standing between them, so that they may 
work on the basis of reason and collective 
wisdom in an atmosphere of helpfulness, 
co-operation, and peaceful co-existence, the 
world has witnessed many attempts by 
noble individuals and great institutions. 
The United Nations organization is one 
such attempt in this direction. It is only 
the institutional expression of a universal 
desire for peaceful existence, of man’s urge 
for the right to live in peace and with 
human dignity. Of the many attempts to 
build a machinery for the maintenance of 
international peace and international co- 
operation in different fields, it is the latest 


one, and strives to provide a common plat- 
form for all peoples of the world to mect 
in a spirit of give and take, live and let 
live as good neighbours. The need for 
such а world organization has become all 
the more imperative, as the development of 
science and technology increasingly brings 
nations nearer to each other with larger 
points of contact, and, consequently, the 
danger of disputes and clash of interest. 
particularly in the economic sphere, is 
greater. 

Not only has such an organization been 
formed for the pursuit of international 
peace and security, but also for dealing 
with so many common problems of nations 
by co-operative  effort—problems like 
disease, crime, transport, communications. 
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utilization of scienulic knowledge, and 
many others. Men of peace have tried to 
lay the foundations of а world order in 
which social justice and respect for inter- 
national obligations may Бе ensured. 
Attempts have also been made. though in 
a sporadic manner, to secure better living 
standards for the common man and to 
enlarge the bounds of his freedom. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE U.N, 


Two successive total wars—the second a 
hundred times more devastating than the 
first—left the world practically in a 
shambles, and brought home to the people 
of the world the grim scriousness of the 
situation and the urgency of making the 
utmost effort towards the enforcement of a 
system of collective security through an 
international organization It became 
patent that the alternative was the total 
destruction of human civilization. Even 
at the end of the first world war. leaders 
of nations strove to build such an 
organization, and the result of their labour 
was the League of Nations. Unhappily. 
for various reasons, the League failed to 
fulfil the hopes and expectations of its 
authors, and the world was again dragged 
into a blood-bath. 

Even before the end of the second world 
war, people began to think of various 
measures for making the repetition of such 
а catastrophe impossible, and ‘United 
Nations’ became their watchword. Four 
years of hard thinking and sustained work 
preceded the ultimate establishment of 
the United Nations. The builders of this 
new organization profited by the experi- 
ence of the past, and took care to avoid 
the follies that were responsible for the 
failure of the League of Nations. They 
made the United Nations’ aims апа pur- 
poses wider than mere prevention of маг : 
its machinery, more elaborate ; and placed 
greater emphasis on the universality of its 
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membership. The consensus of opinion 
at the San Francisco Conference was that 
the surest hope of averung a third world 
war lay in the creation and maintenance 
of a universal, world-wide organization, 
‘within which could be peacefully con- 
tained all the different ideologies and 
conflicting aims of all the nations of the 
world’; and the Charter that eventually 
emerged. as а result of discussion and 
debate among opinions and 
points of view, represents the maximum 
agreement available among the nations at 
the moment. 


divergent 


ITS AIMS \ND PURPOSES 


‘The of the United 
Nations, as set forth in the Charter, are: 
“Го save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime, 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, 
and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person. in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations, large 
and small, and to cstablish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained, and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.’ 

The purposes are set forth in Article I 
of the Charter as follows: 

1. To maintain internationa] peace 
and security, and to that end: to take 
effective. collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, adjustment 
or settlement of international] disputes. or 
situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace ; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 


aims and = ends 
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nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples etc. ; 

3. To achieve international co-opera- 
‘tion in solving international problems о! 
an economic, social, cultural, or human- 
itarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion ; and 

4. To Бе а centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment ot 
these common ends. 

Thus the first and foremost object of 
the United Nations is the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The 
authors of the Charter, however, did not 
view the problem of international peace 

ein isolation, but in the context of related 
problems. Due emphasis is therefore 
placed upon these also in the statement of 
objectives, 

Since, in the modern age, the roots of 
war are mostly to be found іп social, 
economic, and other maladjustments, co- 
operation among all nations in solving 
international problems of ап economic, 
social, cultural, and humanitarian charac- 
ter is accepted as one of the principal 
objects of the U.N. А special organ, 
the Economic and Social Council, has been 
set up to deal with these problems ; there 
are also some specialized agencies The 
framers of the Charter were alive to the 
fact that much of the trouble and in- 
stability in the present-day world, whether 
in the domestic or in the international 
sphere, is because of the existence of 
economically and socially backward cle- 
ments in the population, and to the 
urgency of raising the living standards of 
the economically depressed and the liquida- 
tion of the colonial exploitation of under- 
developed countries in the interest of peace 
and security. As the Secretary-General of 
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the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, in a 
message to India (15th August 1950) point- 
ed out with reference to the low standard 
of living of the Indian masses: ‘Here, too, 
the purpose of the United Nations is 
identical with the needs of under-developed 
countries, for the framers of the Charter 
saw clearly that peace 15 not merely the 
absence of war, but a dynamic movement 
for economic progress and social justice. 
Never before had an international organı- 
zation laid such stress on the constructive 
talks of peace as the United Nations has 
done in the last five years.’ 

Akin to this object is that of promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all. Finally, 
the United Nations is prepared to serve 
as a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations for achieving the other common 
ends. It is, so to say, to act as a clearing 
house for conflicting ideologies and 
interests of nations, which need not neccs- 
sarily stand in the way of international! 
harmony and peace Even regional group- 
ings, or peaceful competition between rival 
systems, without resort to war are not ruled 
out by the Charter. The United Nations 
conception, however, gives precedence :0 
the песа of one single organization 
embracing all nations of the world. After 
setting forth the purposes, the Charter 
defines the basic principles on which the 
organization is to function. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE CHARTER 


These are: (1) It is based on the 
sovereign equality of all its members. 
(2) All members are to fulfil their obliga- 
tions under the Charter in good faith. 
(3) They are to settle disputes by peaceful 
means and in such a way that peace, secur- 
ity, and justice are not endangered. (4) No 
member should use force, or threat of 
force, against the territorial integrity, o1 
political independence, of any State. (5) 
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АП the United 
Nations every assistance in any action й 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and not to assist States against 
which preventive or enlorcement action is 
taken by the United Nations (6) The 
United Nations 15 to ensure that States 
which are not members act in accordance 
with these principles, so far as may be 
necessary to maintain mternational peace 
and security. (7) Nothing in the Charter 
is to authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters within the domestic juris- 
diction of any State, but this principle is 
not to apply when enforcement measures 
are applied in order to deal with threats 
to breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression 

Thus the acceptance of these principles 
by member nations is essential to the very 
existence of the United Nations and its 
proper functioning for the realization of 
its ends and purposes At the same time, 
the sanction behind them is purely moral, 
and never coercive. The whole system of 
rights and obligations created by the 
United Nations assumes а high sense of 
morality among the nations and a corporate 
consciousness as their only  cffective 
guarantee. Subsequent events have raised 
doubts about the validity of this assump- 
поп. 


members are to give 


THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UN. 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Besides the ях principal organs of the 
United Nations. General 
Assembly, the Security Council the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Secretariat. there is provi- 
sion in the Charter for specialized agencies 
established by inter-gcvernmental agree- 
ment in social. economic. cultural. educa- 
tional. health, and related fields. These 
agencies endeavour to pave the way for 


namely, the 
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peaceful and fr:endlv relations among 
nations by promzung higher standards of 
living, full employment апа conditions of 
economic and soc al progress and develop- 
ment, and internazional co-operation in the 
cultural and educational fields. A number 
of such specialized agencies in these fields 
are already functioning, such as the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (п.о), tbe 
Food and Agricul:ural Organization (FAO), 
the United Naticas Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Orsanization (UNESCO), the 
International Cir 1 Aviation Organization 
(cao), the International Bank tor Кесоп- 
struction and Levelopment (‘BANK’), the 
International M=nctary Fund (img), the 
Universal Postal Union (uru), the Inter- 
national Tele-com munication Union (rru), 
the World Healtt Organization (wro), the 
International Trde Organization (1TO),« 
the Internationa Refugee Organization 
(тво), and the World Meteorological 
Organization (W10). 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE 
SECUZITY COUNCIL 


Among the уапоцѕ bodies, the General 
Assembly is the Lmgest, and holds a pivotal 
position, being Imked with all the other 
agencies. It is сле principal deliberative 
body of the orgznization with power to 
discuss all таце within the scope of the 
Charter and tc review, supervise, and 
critisize It may also make recommenda- 
tions to the members or to the Security 
Council on all mztters, except оп a dispute 
that is being ccasidered by the Security 
Council. It is kased on equal representa- 
tion of all the ır.2mbers, the delegation of 
each member he~ing only one vote. АП 
the organs, excezt the Security Council, 
are based on tæ principle of equality. 
each member hiving one vote These 
other organs alsc can only make recom- 
mendations to Фе members without the 
power to enforce chem The great utility 
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of the General Assembly lies in the fact 
that it is the principal forum where dele- 
gates of the member nations meet on the 
basis of complete equality and get the 
opportunity of discussing, threadbare, all 
important problems of international co- 
operation in the social, political, economic, 
and cultural fields. Publicity is given to 
these problems so as to focus the attention 
of the world. The General Assembly 
therefore has been rightly said to represent 
‘the open conscience of humanity’, and 
called ‘the town mecting of the world’. 
The Security Council, which is no less 
an important organ than the General 
Assembly, if not more, is composed of five 
permanent members, viz. the U.S.A., the 
U.K., the U.SS.R., France, and China— 
‘the Big Five’ as they are popularly called, 
and six non-permanent members periodical- 
ly elected for two years by the General 
Assembly. It is the body on which the 
Charter confers ‘the primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security’. It is meant to be the chief 
instrument of peace in the world today, 
and has been equipped for the purpose. 
It has been given wide functions, and it 
alone, among the organs of the U.N., has 
been given the power to enforce its deci- 
sions on member nations by the applica- 
tion of sanctions even of a military nature, 
if necessary, or economic or other sanctions. 
In recognition of the dominant rôle that 
the Big Five powers would inevitably be 
called upon to play in the world situation 
after the second world war. they were 
armed with what has come to be known as 
the veto, that is, no decision on matters 
within the scope of the body could be 
taken without the unanimous consent of 
these powers and also at least two other 
members. This is in direct contravention 
of one of the basic principles of the United 
Nations, the sovereign equality of all its 
members, but had to be accepted in 
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recognition of the realities of the situation 
We all know how, with the ever widening 
East-West rift, it has worked disasterously 
and has brought about constant dead-lock.s, 
with the result that there are suggestions 
that provision of the veto should be 
modified. ` 
The machinery of the Council is design- 
ed to be employed both for pacific settle- 
ments of disputes, such as negotiations, 
inquiries, mediation, arbitration, judicial 
action, and also in case of actual breach 
of the peace and aggression, to restoring 
peace by enforcement measures 
writer has aptly remarked: “The Security 
Council is at the same time a peacemaker 
and a policeman As а peacemaker, и 
tries by every possible method to prevent a 
dispute from developing into a violent 
conflict; as a policeman, it uses every 
available weapon to curb the law-breaker.’ 
In recognition of the fact that international 


Ay onc 


. peace in the present-day world hangs in 


the balance, provision has been made for 
the Council’s uninterrupted session, and 
all its members are required to keep delc- 
gates with full powers at the headquarters. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCH. 
AND THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Because of the urgency of political 
problems, and, above all, the problem ot 
preservation of international peace and 
security, the Security Council has been 
spotlighted more than any other organ of 
the United Nations, including even the 
General Assembly. But two other organs. 
though less spectacular and removed from 
the public gaze, together with the special- 
ized agencies already referred to, have 
perhaps much more solid and constructive 
achievement to their credit than the Secur- 
ity Council. They are the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. Apart from the direc} contribu- 
tion in the shape of dealing with numerous 
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grave problems in the social, economic, 
and cultural spheres, the indirect contribu- 
tion of these bodies to the cause of peace 
and international stability by fostering 
international co-operation and understand- 
ing is not at all insignificant. 

One distinctive feature of the Charter of 
the United Nations, as distinct from its 
predecessor, is the appreciation of the fact 
that economically under-developed and 
politically backward peoples can affect 
world peace and stability. The authors of 
the Charter here broke new ground and 
took a more dynamic and positive view of 
peace. Peace to them is not merely 
absence of warfare, but active pursuit of the 
all-round welfare of all peoples, a process 
of bringing the backward, the weak, and 
the downtrodden to the level of those more 
fortunately placed, assuring all men the 
fundamental freedoms, the conditions of 
life in which they can fully and freely 
realize their personality, dignity, and worth 
as human beings. When this is attained, 
then only the root cause of war can be 
said to have been removed, and the world 
can be expected to be freed from the 
scourge of war. It is in this spirit that 
the Charter of the United Nations was 
conceived. Thus the preamble states that 
the peoples of the United Nations are 
determined ‘to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom’. 
With this end in view, and to pay partic- 
ular attention in respect of two matters, 
namely, raising human living standards 
and elimination of colonialism, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council were established by 
the Charter. The Economic and Social 
Council also acts as the liaison between 
the specialized agencies and the United 
Nations. 

The authors of the Charter have also 
attempted. to solve the problem of those 
extensive regions of the world which are 
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still not self-governing, including the 
colonial possessions of the imperialistic 
powers and the mandated territories. The 
United Nations undertook to recast the 
whole colonial concept on democratic 
principles, and eventually to abolish it 
altogether. In the interval, the admin- 
istration of these terrıtories was to be 
conducted by member nations on such pro- 
gressive lines, under the aegis of the 
United Nations, as to enable the peoples 
of these areas to stand on their own legs 
in the quickest possible time. 

The Charter of the United Nations is 
unique among international instruments 
in declaring the guiding principles which 
should govern nations in the administra- 
tion of dependent areas. The declaration 
accepts the following principles: 

(a) The interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are to be paramount. 

(b) The administering powers accept as 
a sacred trust the cbligation to promote to 
the utmost, within the system of inter- 
national peace and security established by 
the Charter, the well-being of the in- 
habitants of these territories. 

(c) The administering powers are to be 
responsible to the world community. To 
achieve these aims, the declaration directs 
specifically that, with due respect for their 
cultures, the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the peoples 
shall be secured. Self-government is to be 
developed, taking due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and 
assistance given in the progressive develop- 
ment of free political institutions, accord- 
ing to particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying 
stages of advancement, 

In addition to these provisions for the 
administration of non-self-governing areas, 
the Charter established a trusteeship system 
to replace the old mandate system of the 
League of Nations. The system applies to 
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territories placed under it by the ad- 
ministering powers by means of trusteeship 
agreements approved by the United 
Nations, and also to territories taken from 
enemy powers during the last world war. 
It is meant to promote international peace 
and security, advancement of the people 
and their development towards self-govern- 
ment; to ensure respect for basic human 
rights and equal treatment for all members 
of the United Nations and equal treatment 
and equal justice for their nationals in 
social, economic, and commercial matters. 

As a matter of fact, the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil have proved to possess more potent 
force for promoting international peace 
and security than the Security Council, 
which is supposed to have the primary re- 

esponsibility for maintaining world peace 
and security, as it has practically been re- 
duced to a battle ground for the two 
hostile power blocs, into which the world 
is divided today, and an arena of power 
politics. 

The Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council, it’may be noted, 
and particularly the former with its satel- 
lites, that is, the specialized agencies 
devoted to silent, constructive activities, 
directed to amelioration of the material, 
the intellectual, and the moral condition of 
peoples, have solid achievements to their 
credit in creating an atmosphere for peace 
and unity by fostering habits of inter- 
national co-operation in non-political fields, 
where men’s interests are more united than 
divided. Maulana Azad, in his speech 
before the annual conference of the 
unesco held in June 1951, very rightly 
pointed out that the United Nations, 
founded for the achievement of peace and 
unity, had, in fact, resulted in the division 
of the world into two warring camps. He 
further observed that, in course of the last 
few years, his hope in the unesco and his 
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apprehensions about the United Nations 
had increased. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 
OF THE U.N. 


Let us now briefly take stock of the 
achievements .and failures of the United 
Nations. Its failure in the political sphere 
loomed so large, and attracted so much 
attention, as to cast into shade altogether 
its achievements in other spheres. It is 
true that it has failed to stop the consistent 
deterioration in the mutual relations 
among the great powers, ranged in two 
hostile camps; and it has also failed to 
dispel the mounting tension and the con- 
sequent instability in world affairs created 
by the atmosphere of mutual suspicion, 
distrust, and hatred. But all the same, on 
a number of occasions, it has dealt with 
some knotty international problems and 
difficult situations which had the potential- 
ity of starting a world conflagration, thus 
saving the world peace at least for the 
time being. That certainly is no small 
gain. We may recount here a few such 
instances, 

(2) On the complaint of a number of 
small nations in the Middle East—Iran, 
Syria, and Lebanon—regarding the pres- 
ence of foreign troops within their 
territories, discussions were held in the 
Security Council, which eventually led to 
the withdrawal of those troops in 1946 

(2) The settlement of the Indonesian 
question, and the happy ending of the 
hostilities that broke out in 1944, by the 
use of the machinery of mediation and 
conciliation of the United Nations, is a 
striking achievement in the cause of peace. 
It brought into existence by peaceful 
means the independent Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia linked in friend- 
ly ties with the Netherlands. 

(3) On the termination of the British 
mandate in Palestine and its partition, and 
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after the establishment of the new State 
of Israel, in the teeth of opposition of 
Arab States, severe fightuung broke out in 
this region between the Jews and the Arabs 
constituting a serious threat to world peace, 
‘The matter was taken to the Security 
Council, through whose mediation the 
parties were made to sign armistice аргее- 
ments bringing to an end armed conflict. 
Although there outstanding 
questions yet to be settled. at which a 
United Nations conciliation commission 
has been working, and peace has not been 
stabilized in the region, as would appear 
from the recent flare-up due to Israel 
marching into Egyptian territory and 
Anglo-French intervention, world opinion 
has been so much surred by the gravity 
of the situation that it is expected some 
means would soon be devised by the United 
Nations for a peaceful settlement of this 
problem. 

(4) Throughout 1946, the Greek question 
came up time and again before the Secur- 
ity Council in various forms. Ultumately, 
on the complaint of the chairman of the 
Greek delegation about the border viola- 
tions by her northern neighbours, the 
Balkan Commission was set up to investi- 
gate the matter and make recommenda- 
tions, thus averting the prospect of an 
open conflict іп the Balkans. the storm 
centre of Europe. 

(5) Late in 1948, serious tension ensued 
between the occupying powers in the East 
and West Zone of Germany due to the 
western sectors of Berlin being blockaded 
by the U.S.S.R. The three powers occupy- 
ing the West Zone took the complaint to 
the Security Council. Afier 
efforts at negotiation under the aegis of 
the Security Council, the deadlock was at 
last resolved and the blockade lifted, 
though there remained many unresolved 
points at issue between the parties. 

(6) The part the United 
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sustained. 


played һу 
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Nations machinery, and parucularly by 
India in the affair, in bringing about 
cease fire and ultimately an armistice with 
exchange of prisomers, in a major conflict 
fraught with frightful possibilities, in 
Korea 1s too well known. Reference may 
also be made to tae armistice arranged in 
the Indo-Paki:tan 1948 Of 
course. in both these places the main prob- 
Jems remain unsoh сі, yet the cessation of 
hosulities giving Gaportunity for continued 
debate, discussion and negotiation is no 


conflict in 


small gain. 

(7) Although unification of Germany and 
a peace treaty with a United Germany 
seems stil to be а tar cry, treaties conclud- 
ed with Japan ard Austria are по mean 
achievements of the United Nations. 

(8) The recent crisis over the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suey Canal by Egypt. and what 
followed in its wake, namely, aggressive 
military operations by Israel, France, and 
England against Egypt, which looked 
almost like touching off a full-scale war 
in the Middle-Eas, seems well under way 
to a peaceful sol. ion by the timely action 
of the General Assembly. 

{9) During the last year, as many as 
sixteen new memoers have been admitted 
to the United Nations, indicating a very 
healthy sign for its future, because its 
success 10 а great extent depends on 
universality of membership. 

(10) Last. but aot least, the setting up 


of ап Internaticnal Atom (for peace) 
Agency will be <cclaimed as one of the 
greatest. achievements of the United 
Nations 


These are only a few among the many 
achievements of tle United Nations in the 
cause of peace ducing the last eleven years 
of its existence. During the period, it has 
employed every method of saving the peace 
of the world with a varying measure of 
success. During these years, it has focussed 
world opinion on many problems, opened 
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up opportunities for thrashing them out in 
open debate where different points of view 
found expression, and provided the plat- 
‘form for bringing the parties together for 
direct negotiation and offered its good 
` offices for settlement of disputes between 
nations. It has sponsored legal settlement 
of justifiable issues through its judicial 
organ, the International Court of Justice ; 
and at least in one instance, m Korea, it 
employed the armed forces of member 
States’ to stop what it viewed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be an act of aggression. 

Against this credit side of the organiza- 
tion, we have also got to set the debit side 
of its account briefly. To name only a 
few of the items, there has been no agree- 
ment yet to give the Security Council the 
armed forces which the member nations 
are required to place at its disposal in 
terms of the Charter ; no agreement on the 
vital issue of the control of atomic energy 
for use as weapon of war; and no agree- 
ment on the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. The admis- 
sion to the organization of a number of 
countries willing to become its members 
has been prevented because of the inter- 
position of the veto in the Security Council. 
The question of the representation of the 
People’s Republic of China, and the ancil- 
lary question of Formosa, has caused a rift 
even among the Western Powers. 

The Security Council has failed to bring 
about a just settlement of the Kashmir 
issue; or to cry a halt to the apartheid 
policy of South Africa, which throws an 
open challenge to the very basic principles 
for which the United Nations stands and 
the Universal Declaration of Human rights 
accepted by it. Above all, the differences 
between the two power blocs, into which 
the nations have come to be divided, have 
blocked the way to the solution of all out- 
standing issues, and threaten to undermine 
the very foundations of the edifice Unless 
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the feeling of mutual distrust and suspicion 
among the great powers, due to ideological 
difference, gives way to one of trust, good- 
will, and mutual accommodation, the 
future of the organization 1s very gloomy 
indeed. 


THE DANGERS FACING THE U.N. AND 
EFFORTS TO OVERCOME THEM 


This has proved to be the principal 
stumbling block to the successful working 
of the organization. The Secretary-General 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, in his Eleventh 
Annual Report to the United Nations, has 
aptly summarized the dangers before it 
under three heads, which he describes as 
three challenges facing the world today. 
They are: 

(1) The relationship of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa with the peoples of 
western traditions ; 

(з) Economic development for that 
majority of mankind which has sə far 
shared so little in the fruits of the indus- 
trial age ; 

(3) The unresolved conflict between the 
ideologies that divide the world. 

The last mentioned, i.e. the conflict of 
ideologies, became so serious at one time 
as almost to disintegrate the United 
Nations. From December 1949, the Soviet 
block abstained from the meetings of the 
Security Council, because they refused to 
recognize the representatives of Nationalist 
China as the. representatives of the Chinese 
people Mr. Trygve Lie, the then Secre- 
tary-General, made a determined effort to 
break this tension threatening the усгу 
existence of the world body. He prepared 
a memorandum for a twenty-year pro- 
gramme of peace al.the time ; and we mav 
usefully recount here the ten points of | 
Mr. Lie’s programme, because they have 
validity even today after the lapse of so 
many years . 

(1) Inauguration of periodic meetings of 
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the Security Council attended by foreign 
ministers or heads of governments, together 
with further development and use of other 
U.N. machinery. 

(2) A new attempt to make progress 


‘towards establishing an international con- 


trol system for atomic energy. 

(3) A new approach to the problem of 
bringing the armaments race under 
control. 

(4) Renewal of efforts to make available 
the security forces of the United Nations. 

(5) Striving towards universality of 
membership. 

(6) A sound and active programme of 
technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment of the under-developed countries. 

(7) A more vigorous use of the special- 
ized agencies, 

(8) Striving for the wider observance 
and respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms throughout the world. 

(9) The use of the United Nations to 
promote, by peaceful means, advancement 
of dependent or colonial peoples towards 
a place of equality in the world. 

(10) Active use of the machinery of the 
United Nations to speed up the develop- 
ment of international law. 


ACHIEVEMENTS ON THE NON-POLITICAL 
PLANE 


Against the bleak picture of the many 
failures and shortcomings on the political 
side, we may, however, set the solid, though 
less spectacular, achievements on the non- 
political plane of the Economic and Social 
Council with its satellites, ie. the special- 
ized agencies and the commissions through 
which it mainly works. as well as the 
Trusteeship Council. These specialized 
agencies are carrying on a ceaseless war 
against the enemies of mankind, namely, 
hunger, poverty, disease, ignorance, social 
injustice, and so on. 

Further, steps have been taken towards 


the formulation znd enforcement of an 
International Bill of Rights through the 
Commission on Human Rights The 
machinery of the Trusteeship system is 
being constantly лей for promoting, by 
peaceful means, advancement of the de- ` 
pendent and cobnial peoples towards 
equality with the advanced peoples in the 
world. The machinery of the Inter- 
national Court hzs been made available 
all the time to build up and codify a 
system of interna-ional law for a world 
community. 

This is a catalcgue of achievements of 
the United Nations, of which an organiza- 
tion of only eleven years standing may very 
well feel gratified. Eleven years are not so 
long a period as со enable us to form a 
correct estimate. But taking an overall 
picture of its record during these years, 
one should feel neither complacent or 
elated, nor utterl- despondent. We can 
perhaps take courage and feel heartened 
at the fact that, though the work of the 
United Nations om the political side over 
these years has no~ been as encouraging as 
one would have expected, ‘yet, ор another 
side, its achievem2nts have not been in- 
considerable. MiLions of people are now 
better off than before by reason of its work 
done on problems of labour, health, nutri- 
tion, agriculture, education, child welfare, 
control of пагссис drugs, refugee re- 
habilitation, human rights, economic 
stability and recorstruction, trade, finance, 
and many other related matters. Should 
we not give it a further trial before dis- 
carding it? We saould, at the same time, 
ponder over the possibilities of an alter- 
native. Here, th= leaders of both the 
power blocs are agreed that the only 
alternative is ann_hilation, 


THE HOPE OF HUMANITY 


At this stage o£ world history, it is not 
possible for any people to live іп isola- 
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tion and shut themselves up within their 
frontiers. So, it is imperative for us to 
adjust our relations with other peoples on 
some principles and through some machin- 
ery as the United Nations (by whatever 
name we may call it), based on reason and 
collective wisdom of all peoples, or go back 
to the crude and discredited instruments 
of war or alliances based on the infamous 
doctrine of balance of powers. It is not 
difficult to see that such a retrograde step 
would take the world on the road to utter 
ruin. We all hope that the statesmen of 
different countries, and behind them their 
peoples, would not be so blind as to lead 
the world on the path to suicide. 

Already there are good signs visible. 
The new look of things in Russia, the 
trend towards relaxation of tension among 
the great powers reported by the Secretary- 
General in his Tenth Annual Report to 
the United Nations, the admission of a 
large number of new members during the 
last year, the assurance given by the Asian 
and African peoples assembled at Ban- 
dung Conference to uphold the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations, and 
last, but not least, the setting up of the 
International Atom (for peace) Agency are 
pointers in the direction of the removal 
of the prevailing obstacles in the way of 
successful functioning of the organization. 
But the responsibility for improving the 
situation lies not on the leaders alone, but 
on the peoples of different countries as 
well. If our generation does not endeavour 
to live up to the ideals of the United 
Nations, we shall be condemned by history. 
While concluding this, let us recall the 
words of some great men who have taken 
active part in guiding its destiny. 

“Тһе Charter of the U.N., which you 
have just signed, is a solid structure upon 
which we can build a better world. 
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History will honour you for it. With this 
Charter the world can begin to look for- 
ward to the time when all worthy human 
beings may be permitted to live decently 
as free people... . The Charter would 
work only if the peoples of the world 
were determined to make it work. If we 
fail to use it, we shall betray all those who 
have died so that we might meet here in 
freedom and safety to create it. If we 
seek to use it selfishly—for the advantage 
of any nation or any small group of nations 
—we shall be equally guilty of that 
betrayal’ (President Truman’s address at 
the end of San Francisco Conference on 
the 25th June 1945). 


‘The United Nations is no stronger than 
the collective will of the nations that sup- 
port it. Of itself it can do nothing. It is 
a machinery through which the nations 
can co-operate. It can be used and 
developed in the light of its activities апа 
experience to the untold benefit of human- 
ity, or it can be discarded and broken. 
Like atomic power, the choice is betwecn 
life and death. Failure of the U.N. means 
the failure of peace and the triumph of 
destruction’ (Mr. Trygve Lie in his First 
Annual Report [1946] to the United 
Nations). 


“We are conscious on this day not only 
of the challenge of our difficulties, but also 
of the challenge of our opportunities. 
The difficulties are real, but the opportu- 
nities are also great ...Our material 
progress has given us greater power to 
help each other than previous generations 
had. We know that these forces in man, 
and tremendous forces of nature which 
give us the power to hurt, can be turned 
to give us equal powers to heal’ (From the 
message of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold on 
United Nations Day, 1956) 


THE INTERRELATION BETWEEN ВКАНМАМЕМ 


AND BUDDHISM—“2) 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK M.A., PH.D. 


The second and concluding par of Di, Radhagovinda 
Basak’s lecture on the interrelatica between Brdhmanism 


and Buddhism is reproduced hes. 


The fist part was 


published in the last issue. 


N this section, we shall turn our atten- 

tion to a consideration of how the later 

Buddhists, the Mahiayanists, developed 
some of their basic concepts by being 
influenced by Hinduism, and how the 
Hindus, in turn, were also influenced by 
the Buddhist theories, 


BRAHMANICAL INFLUENCES IN EARLY 
BUDDHIST WORKS 


The Mahayana Buddhism, both in its 
philosophica] and religious aspects, was 
atoot in the first century a.D. The great 
Brahmana philosopher, poet. and drama- 
tist Agvaghosa, a contemporary of Kaniska 
(first-second century aD}, was one of the 
founders and leaders of the Mahayana 
He, it appears, had at first received a 
thorough education in Brahmanical litera- 
ture Later on, he went over to Bud- 
dhism. He laid great stress on devotion 
to the Buddha, and piepared the Maha- 
уйпа view in its first stage. His Buddha- 
саца was an actual Sanskrit epic оп the 
Buddha. It is interesting to find that, in 
the concluding verses of his second San- 
skrit epic, the Satindarananda, Asvaghosa 
says that he has given the book ‘the form 
of an ornate poem (mahakavya) only to be 
able to win over non-Buddhist hearers to 
the Buddha’s doctrine and to make this 
doctrine palatable to them. just as one 
mixes a bitter medicine with honey to 
make it drinkable’ Aévaghosa is regarded. 
though with some doubts, as the author of 
another book, named Pajrasūci, ın which 


he has refuted he Brahmanical’ caste 
system with the kelp of quotations from 
the Vedas, the sfahadbhaata, and the 
Manu Smrt. Tre democratic way іп 
which he has defended the equality of all 
classes of men ıs verv noble and highly 
charming 

During the VakStaka and Gupta periods 
(с. AD. 200-500) =f Indian history, both 
the Hinayana ап the Mahayana schools 
of Buddhism ficarished simultaneously. 
But there is ло Е аб that the Mahayana 
school was being steadily influenced by the 
revival of the Be&hmanical faiths during 


that age, Боир: it too was growing 
stronger in уойштз and material. It may 
seem strange Ши Wasubandhu (fourth 


century а.р.), а p—>minent member of the 
Yogacara school сі Mahayana, was himself 
the son of a Br=hmana of the Kaufgika 
family of Purapura (Peshawar) Не 
wrote bis famous work, the Abhidhaima- 
kosa, which is rezarded as highly authori- 
tative by all sck ols of Buddhism, and 
which treats of ‘tL2 entire field of ontology 


(science of reality psychology, cosmology. 


ethics, and the Gactrine of salvation’ А 
chapter of this book deals with the 
Buddhist doctrire of the denial of а 


‚ permanent soul. md attacks the Pudgala- 


vadins (Vatsiputres) who believe in a per- 
manent soul in bzings, like the Brahmanic 
Hindus This bæk also gives а descrip- 
tion of the dogrr=tics of the ancient Bud- 
dhist schools. ага is rich in quotations 
from the earlier literature (Pali canons) 
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The existence of this school of Pudgala- 
vadins, believing in individual souls, 
militates against the general view that all 
Buddhists denied the existence of such 
souls. But, generally, all the other schools 
denied its existence and explained the 
continuity of births of a particular pudgala, 
Jiva, or sattva, or even Atman as they also 
sometimes call it, n the manner already 
referred to in the earlier section. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BHAKTI CULT 


At this later period, the story of the 
Buddha’s life gradually began to give up 
the Himayana form and assume a Maha- 
уара garb, and this becomes clear from а 
study of the Lalitavistara, the Mahé@vastu- 
avadana, the Dwyavadana, and the Jataka- 
mala, some of which were written during 
this period. The philosophy propounded 
Бу the Mahavanists like Nagarjuna, Arya- 
deva, Asanga, Vasubandhu, and Diùnāga, 
and the creed preached by them, appealed 
to the mind of the ordinary people more 
than the philosophy of the Hinayanists of 
alder times. It is the bhakti-yoga principles 
of Hinduism which influenced these philos- 
ophers in their views regarding the attain- 
ment of release from bondage and the ills 
of life. In this connection, we may quote 
a significant passage from A New 
History of the Indian People (Edited by 
К. С. Majumdar and А. S. Altekar. VI 
P- 384). 

“Atheism was replaced оу tne gospel of a 
divine helper of men. and the apprehen- 
sions created by the doctrine of anatta 
(non-existence of soul) were practically all 
removed by the doctrine of dharmakaya, 
through which an individual could get 
eternal existence. Nirvana was not the 
tranquillization of human aspirations. but 
the fulfilment of human Ше; one can live 
in the whirlpool of life and death and yer 
be above it, as the Bodhisattvas do. as a 
matter of fact. he latter are alwavs ready 
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and present to save the genuine devotees, 
and can also transfer to them their good 
karma to secure their salvation. What 
mattered was not jfdna so much as 
genuine bhakti; a single obeisance made 
to а stupa or Buddha image by a pious 
devotee would secure his eventual salvation. 
Naturally, a religion which offered this 
simple way to attain the spiritual goal 
became more popular than its rival, which 
maintained that one must depend entirely 
on one’s own exertions for getting the 
nivudna,’ 

Thus we find that the Mahayana tenets 
began to take the place of the Hinayana 
ones Тһе idea of the Bodhisattvas feeling 
more anxious for others’ uplift and salva- 
tion than for their own is very noble and 
high indeed. Bhakti cult then prevailed 
in a very prominent way in the Brahmanic 
society. 

The two schools of Mahayina_philos- 
ophy, the Madhyamika and the Уорасага, 
developed highly during this period 
(A.D. 200-550). The chief capounder of 
the first, Nagarjuna, belonged to the second 
century A.D, and his disciple, Aryadeva. 
was the author of the CatulisSataka, which 
is the most authoritative work on the 
Madhyamikg system. The same period 
also saw the birth of the Yogacara school 
founded by Maitreyanatha in с. aD. 200. 
Near about a.D. 300, Asanga, himself a 
Brahmana convert to this school of 
Buddhism, converted his Himayanist 
younger brother, Vasubandhu, to Үорасӣга 
tenets. Vasubandhu later on wrote many 
books in some of which he refuted. in a 
masterly way, the belief, prevailing amongst 
all people, in the reality of the external 
world, while he defended strongly the real- 
ity of иуйапа only supporting the illusive 
nature of the external world, thus be- 
coming, as it were, the expounder of the 
Vijnanavada in Mahavana philosophy. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VIJNANAVADA ON 
GAUDAPADA 

We shall presently see how Gaudapada, 
an orthodox Brahmana philosopher of 
high repute, followed this doctrine some- 
what indirectly to establish his theory of 
Mayavada in his great Sanskrit work, the 
AgamaSastra, which also goes Бу ше name 
of Gaudapada-karthka. This book ıs re- 
garded as a very sacred Hindu work, 
because the author establishes, in a masterly 
manner, the Advaita Brahmavada, basing 
his arguments on the terms, thought, and 
method adopted by the Vijfidnavadins of 
the Үорасага school Just as these Bud- 
dhists believe that vtjfidna (consciousness) 
is the only reality and the ргарайса 
(phenomenal world) 1s absolutely non- 
existent, a total non-entity, a nothingness, 
so this Gaudapada, an erudite scholar іп 
Hindu and Buddhist philosophies, and the 
grand-guiu of Sankaracdrya, was ‘the first 
to make an effort to explain the Sruti from 
the standpoint of absolute monism, which 
means, in short, that there is an eternal 
principle of absolute homogeneity which is 
truly existent, while the world of multi- 
plicity is truly non-existent’. The Gauda- 
pada-kartkéd says, “This world of multi- 
plicity and duality is only an illusion, the 
ultimate truth lies in non-duality or unity’. 

We may add that, though the Brahma- 
vada pervades throughout the Upanisads, 
the Mayavada is not very explicitly men- 
tioned there. The doctrine of Mayavada 
was largely taken from the Buddhists, 
specially the Mahayana Buddhists of the 
Yogacara school belonging to this later 
period, апа Gaudapada gave prominence 
to it in his famous Karika Then the 
great Sankaracarya, his grand-disciple and 
the bhasyakdia of the famous Brahma- 
Sutra and the chief Upanisads, followed 
this Mayavada and gave a fresh force to 
the revival of the Brahmavada of the Upa- 
nisads. 
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BUDDHISTS ARE ADVAYAVADINS 


Vasubandhu, а У 1йапауайїп and a great 
controversialist, refated the Samkhya posi- 
tion of Isvarakrsna author of the Samkhya- 
катта) in his Parsınäıtha-saptatı. Then 
comes, probably in the fifth century 
AD., the well-known Mahayana treatise 
Lankavata)a-Sittra, in which we find strong 
refutation of the vEws and theories of the 
Samkhya, the Vaige.:ka, the Naiyayika, and 
the Mimamsaka. Developing further the 
Vijhanavada, this work maintains that all 
multiplicity (дай and differentiation in 
the world 1s due to ignorance (avidya); and 
that vyñāna, whick constitutes the essence 
of the dharmakaya. is tke only reality. If 
this truth is once realized, all dvatta or 
dualism disappears, and it is only then that 
the non-existence and non-reality of the 
external world is understood. This book 
explains the non-reality of the multiplicity 
of the world by <omparing it with the 
horns of а hare (sc Savisina), the son of a 
barren woman (vendhyaputra), and the 
city of the gandha vas (gandharvanagara), 
and adds other examples for the purpose 
by comparing individual existences to 
simply appearances and images like maya 
(magic or illusion) mrga-trsnika (mirage). 
svapna (dream), ја endu (the moon as re- 
flected in water), end fratinada (echo). 

The conception =f the unreality of the 
world explained by the example of a circle 
that appears when a fire-brand is whirled 
round seems to have proceeded first from 
this Lankavatara-Silra; and it was this 
simile that found a >rominent place in the 
Gaudapdda-kartka, where a full prakarana 
of 100 kaitkas is ramed Alālaśíānti (calm 
ness of the fire-brand). A verse of the 
‘Jus 
is set in motion or made to quiver, it seems 
to assume images appearing as straight, 
curved, and so en, so when vyñāna 
(consciousness) is sæ in motion or agitated, 
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it seems to assume images (of objects and 
subjects) as the perceived and the perceiver’ 
(ІУ. 27). So, according to this doctrine, 
multiplicity is produced when оййапа is 
disturbed, and when it is quieted, the 
multiplicity of objects disappears, 

The Saugatas (Buddhists), also called 
Advayavadins as they do not believe in 
grahya (an object perceived) and in 
grahaka (a perceiver), regard that шуййпа 
{citta and manas, as it is sometimes called) 
alone is the asti-vastu (truly existent thing), 
and all others are characterized by jatya- 
bhasa (images having, as it were, a jatz or 
birth), calabhasa (images having, as it 
were, a passing away or death), and 
vastudbhasa (images having, as it were, the 
look of objects). The Gaudapada-karika 
categorically states: ‘Гиуйапа (conscious- 
ness) is quiet, devoid of the other two 
(namely, the perceived and the perceiver), 
because it is unborn, undying, and devoid 
of objectivity’ (IV. 45). 


VIJNANAVADA PAVED THE WAY TO 
ADVAITAVADA 


It therefore seems to be a fact that, in 
the history of philosophy in our country, 
the Vijfianavada of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhists of this period paved the way to 
the enunciation of the Advaitavada (of 
Vedantism) by Gaudapada and, after him, 
by Sankaracarya who fully elaborated the 
doctrine of Maya or cosmic illusion and 
established the Advaitavada, the doctrine 
of non-duality, rather, an idealistic monism, 
according to which phenomenal multi- 
plicity is a phantasm of a dream and seems 
true only till one awakes to the reality of 
Brahman. 

It may be briefly stated that the Upa- 
nisads teach the eternal existence of the 
highest Soul which is the only existent 
being, and human soul, which remains in 
an embodied condition, is identical with 
the absolute Self. Earlier Buddhism, how- 
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ever, opposed such a view and taught that 
there was no independent self or Jiva, 
which was nothing but ‘a constant be- 
coming and passing away of psychical and 
physical phenomenon’, impermanently. 
It is from this view that it may be said 
that the Mahayana Buddhism of the 
Madhyamika school developed the doctrine 
of Stnyatavada or Nastivada, the doctrine 
of ‘it is пог. Nagarjuna is the greatest 
teacher of this school, and his system is 
called Madhyamika, the middle doctrine, 
because ‘of the fact that it declares nothing 
either positive or negative, but merely 
relativity. This śünyatā or voidness can 
be best illustrated by the famous verse of 
the Mādhyamıka-kārıkā ог Mādhyamıka- 
Sutra of Nagarjuna, wherein we find the 
eight negations thus: ‘(Of it) no passing 
away, по Origination, no destruction (or 
annihilation), and по everlasting con- 
tinuance (eternality); no unity (or one- 
thing-ness), no multiplicity (or many-thing- 
ness), по coming, and no going: І revere 
the best of teachers_(the Buddha), who, 
becoming fully enlightened, (thus) taught 
the causally dependent origination (and) 
the salutary cessation of the world of 
phenomena (nirvana).’ 

With this description, we can compare 
the famous words of the Mandiikya Upa- 
nisad (7): ‘(It is) unseen (by any sense 
organ), not related to anything, incompre- 
hensible (by the mind), uninferable, un- 
thinkable, indescribable, essentially of the 
nature of Consciousness constituting the 
Self alone, negation of all phenomena, thie 
Peaceful, all Bliss, and the Non-dual. This 
is what is known as the fourth (turtya).’ 

If this view of the Mahay4anists be re- 
garded as the right view, and everything 
is Siinya or void or empty, there can be no 
caturarya-salyas (the four noble truths), по 
fruit of deeds, good or evil (Subhasubha- 
karmaphala), and no Buddha, no Dharma, 
no Sangha. Nagarjuna explained his vicw 
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stating that one who does not know the 
distinction between conventional truth, in 
which the deeper meaning remains hidden, 
and truth in the highest sense, cannot pos- 
sibly understand and realize nirvana. 

We have shown above that the Vijfiana-\ 
vada of the Yogacara school of Maha- 
yana Buddhusts, like the Sunyatavada of 
the Madhyamika school, denies the reality 
of the external world, but all the same it 
recognizes an existence contained in 
thought and consciousness (the bodhi 
attainable by yoga practised in its ten 
stages, dasabhimis, in the career of eack 
Bodhisattva), It may be compared with 
the citfakt: of Brahman of the Upanisads. 
Strangely enough, Gaudapada, who accept- 
ed the terms and cardinal thoughts of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, formulates in a 
kāikā (11.33) his six negations thus: 
“There is no destruction, no origination, 
none in bondage, no devotee, none desir- 
ous of release or emancipation, and none 
who is emancipated—this is the essence of 
the ultimate Truth.’ 

It can therefore be said that the Advaita- 
vada of Gaudapada, along with the Maya- 
vada of Sankara. may be construed as а. 
compromise of the Advayavada of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, along with their 
Vijfianavada. Finally, Gaudapada reach- 
ed the climax when he said that ‘according 
to the Buddha. the /йутт (ie. one who 
taught the way discovered by himself), no 
Тапа or knowledge proceeds towards 
dharmas (or objects which are unborn); 
and the fact is that the Buddha has net 
spoken anything about all dharmas and 
their здала’ (ТУ. 99). ‘But those who але 
well established in the unborn Sameness 
(Homogeneity) are to be regarded as great 
wise men in this world, but the ordinary 
people (of the world) do not comprehend 
it, because, probably, thev always move in 
the midst of distinctions, and cannot there- 
fore attain proficiency in the knowledge of 
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the boundless Infinite. and really those 
who are inclined tcwards Бледа or distinc- 
попѕ and speak -| their erroneous dis- 
crimination in phenomena are objects of 


pity’ (IV. 94. 95) 


LATER MAHAY-NA BUDDHISM AND 
HINDU MZSTIC SYSTEMS 


A sull more moc. lied development of the 
Mahayana Buddhi m under the influence 
of Hindu mytholoz. and mystic literature, 
in still later centusies and in various parts 
of India, speciali im the north-east (in 
Bengal and Bihar for instance), may also 
be referred to in tıs connection. А spirit 
of toleration. nutmal adjustment, and ac- 
commodation pres шеа m both Hinduism 
and Buddhism, in :pite of the fact that the 
teachers and phiosophers of both the 
systems threw c>allenges and counter- 
challenges and азо offered charges and 
counter-charges acd entered into contro- 
versies with one г other 

It 15 а unique feature of the Indian 
people that, thouzh they belong to differ- 
ent religious secs and follow different 
systems of phil-sophy, they generally 
cherish a spirit of toleration towards their 
opponents and heretics. Right from the 
time of the Buddk st emperor Asoka (third- 
fourth century B=), we may mark this 
spirit of tolerauor Agoka always advised 
his people to cultvate and value religious 
toleration greatly and exhorted them to 
attend with respec the religious discourses 
of all sects In опе of his Rock Edicts 
(ХП), he strongly commended that people 
should avoid as mach as possible both ‘the 
praise of one’s cwn sectarian views and 
the hatred of the views of other sects’. 

It is really a matter of glory that this 
spirit of religious toleration has been up- 
held through all the periods of Indian 
history, and the :elation between the fol- 
lowers of Hinde sm and Buddhism has 
generally been cerdial. The truth seems 
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to be that the community, as a whole, 
recognized the fact that essentially there 
was uniformity underlying the funda- 
mental principles of religion. We may 
here mention that, in the Vakataka and 
Gupta periods of Indian history, we find 
from epigraphic records thar several Bud- 
dhist kings showed great patronage 10 
Hinduism, and similarly many Hindu 
Bhagavata emperors (с р. the Guptas) were 
patrons of Buddhism and Jainism. And 
there was complete harmony, during this 
period, amongst the adherents of the Vedic, 
Вһарағаса. and Saiva sects of Hinduism 
itself, 

As far as Bengal is concerned, we know 
that in the subsequent period (seventh to 
twelfth centuries a.D.) many — roval 
families, the Khadgas, the great Palas, and 
the Candras, were Buddhists, but some of 
their members showed great respect towards 
the images of Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and their ceremonies and customs and 
various social institutions. A new tendency 
towards eclecticism was exhibited. as the 
Раја inscriptions may testify; апа the 
barriers between different religious sects 
were gradually disappearing. But the 
Buddhism which prevailed in the Pala 
period in Bengal is of ‘the new ideology 
of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in the most 
developed Mahayana form’. Р. С. Bagchi 
writes that in the Pala period ‘the Maha- 
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уйпа has developed forms of mysticism 
which are known as Vajrayana and Tantra- 
yana, and these, by their very nature, dealt 
with certain deeper metaphysical problems 
which had greater attraction for the 
religious man’ (The History of Bengal, 
Dacca University. Г р. 419). Still later, 
this mystic Buddhism assumed various 
forms—in addition to the Vajrayana, the 
Sahajayana, and the Kalacakrayana, in 
which mantra, mudra, mandala, and yoga 
practices played important and various 
parts. Mahasukha or perfect bliss was the 
goal of these new systems. Very little trace 
of Ше once powerful Yogacara and 
Madhyamika Buddhism can be observed in 
these new of Buddhism. which 
attached great importance to ceremonials, 
against which the Buddha had raised his 
voice of protest. 

Lastly, there was a fusion or coalescence 
ol the Tantric Saktism with this new form 
of Buddhist mysticism, and it produced а 
new school of Kaulasaktivada (Аша = акі ; 
and akula = Siva) which accepted the varna- 
$тата system_and became fullv identified 
with the Brabmanical Saktism. On the 
other hand, the survival of the Buddhist 
mysticism can be marked in some of the 
later Hindu religious movements which did 
not accept varndsf:ama-dharma, viz. those 
of the Мааз. Avadhitas. Sahajivas, Вац, 
and others. 
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DULT education in England does 
А 29 mean getting rid of illiteracy. 

since compulsory primary education 
has done that already. Everyone learns to 
read and write; and, as the conditions of 
life make it impossible to get along, at 
any level, without at least the rudiments 
of these arts, they are not easily forgotten. 
Nor do we generally use this name for 
technical and vocational training. There 
is a network of subsidized technical schools, 
which enables almost anyone who wants 
to qualify for more skilled work to attend 
an evening class in, say, shorthand-typing 
or electrical engineering or draughtsman- 
ship; and, as a matter of fact, a large 
number of young wage-earners spend one 
or two evenings a week in this way. But 
there is a sprinkling of men and women, 
both in towns and villages, who want to 
go on learning for quite uncommercial 
motives. Often they want to be more 
effective members of a trade union, a co- 
operative society, or a local government 
body ; or else, they simply enjoy learning. 
For them a different kind of class is 
needed, and such work is known as adult 
education. 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION (W.E.A.) 


The most important body which serves 
this purpose is the Workers’ Educational 
Association, a voluntary self-governing 


„movement which is aided, but not directed 

by the State. It began in an interesting 
way, about the beginning of this century. 
Since the early cays of the industrial 
revolution, there Баа been a tradition of 
independent workezs’ education: the trade 
union and co-operazive movements believed 
in principle ın education, not to raise 
individual workers to middle-class status, 
but to make the working-class as а whole 
politically and socially more effective. 
There were also wniversity extension lec- 
tures, but somehow they never interested 
the mass of working people: their audi- 
ences came mostly from the leisured and 
cultured classes. 

A conference was held between repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions and co- 
operative societies and university teachers. 
‘It appears to have hung fire for a while, 
neither party quite knowing what to say, 
till a young Sco:tish shipyard worker, 
named McTavish, stood up and told the 
universities what Һе thought of them. He 
wondered if they were capable of teaching 
anything that ord пагу men and women 
wanted to know. He spoke of an exten- 
sion course he aad attended on the 
French Revolution: the lecturer had 
talked of causes and ideas and leaders, but 
had never told >т how the revolution 
affected the lives of the Paris poor. He 
said a good deal more, for—as I remember 
his telling me, yeers later—he had medi- 
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tated on the substance of that speech long 
before there was a time and place for 
making it. А university lecturer was 
stung into retorting that it was no use 
coming to the universities for knowledge, 
if you began by prescribing what they were 
to tell you. But the exchange cleared the 
air, and out of it an organization was 
evolved, through which workers and 
scholars could meet on a joint committee 
and find out the kind of teaching that was 
wanted. McTavish was its first General 
Secretary. 

Gradually, as the response showed that 
the W.E.A. was meeting a genuine demand, 
the government began to give financial 
help, but, except by inspections to see that 
standards are maintained, it has never 
tried to direct the teaching. It takes the 
view that knowledge is a good thing, and 
anyone who is prepared to spend his 
leisure in pursuing it has the right to 
encouragement. It gives grants for each 
properly conducted class, and lays down 
three main conditions: first, that the 
students must show their seriousness by 
attending regularly and doing a certain 
amount of written work ; second, that the 
subjects taught must be non-vocational (so 
as not to duplicate the work of govern- 
ment-subsidized technical schools); and 
third, that they must be open to any per- 
son over sixteen who is capable of profiting 
by them, regardless of sex, religion, 
political views, or social standing. 

Usually, it is the Local Education 
Authority which finances W.E.A. classes, 
and receives a proportionate grant from 
the central government; but if, as occa- 
sionally happens, this body is too reac- 
tionary to approve of workers’ education, 
the Ministry of Education will pay 75 
per cent of the tutor’s salary. The W.E.A. 
has to find the remaining 25 per cent, and 
whatever incidental expenses there may 


be, out of members’ subscriptions, dona- . 
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tions, and whatever other ways of raising 
money it can think of. Thus the organi- 
zation is able to get along with a small 
membership subscription which even the 
poorest wage-earner can manage to pay. 

For administration, the country is 
divided into about seventeen W.E.A. Dis- 
tricts. When a local branch is formed, it 
has the right to be represented on the 
District Council and to elect the District 
Executive. Each District maintains a full- 
time organizing secretary, and these and 
the General Secretary are almost the only 
paid administrative officers. Nearly all the 
organizing work is done by the enthusiasm 
of members, 


THE WAY THE CLASSES ARE RUN 


From this very sketchy account of the 
W.E.A. organization, let me go on to the 
way the classes are run. To form a class, 
a dozen or more people (not necessarily 
members of the local branch, though they 
usually join it) have to agree on a subject 
for study and a regular time and place for 
meetings. The W.E.A. then finds them a 
qualified tutor. He prepares a syllabus, 
which has to be scrutinized and accepted 
both by the class members, who decide 
whether it is the kind of thing they want 
to learn, and by university representa- 
tives, who decide whether it is academically 
satisfactory. Не also draws up а book- 
list; and the national library service, 
through the local public library, arranges 


.to make the books available for the stu- 


dents to read at home. The book-box is 
essential: no class is allowed to rely on the 
tutor’s lectures alone. 

А beginners’ class usually arranges 
twelve weekly meetings, and the students 
are not obliged, though they are encour- 
aged, to do written work. A more advanc- 
ed class lasts for twenty-four weeks, and 
serious students with some experience may 
organize a three-year tutorial class, which 
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works up to a standard equivalent to 
University Honours. This does not mean 
that they study a university syllabus or 
take ап. examination, which would change 
the whole spirit of the work, but that the 
Ministry of Education is satisfied that the 
ground covered is as wide, and the level 
of work as high, as that of a university 
course. 

An attendance register is kept. But as 
there is no examination or certificate to 
qualify for, the tutor is the person chiefly 
concerned about a fall in the attendance. 
The class will stop if it falls too low, but 
unless the students find it interesting 
enough to be worth while, they will not 
drag themselves out on winter evenings 
after а day’s work. The tutor depends on 
his power to stimulate and satisfy their 
intellectual curiosity continuously— 
which obviously is extremely good for 
the tutor. 

An important rule is that the Associa- 
tion is non-party in politics and non- 
sectarian in religion. This, however, does 
not mean that politics and religion are 
ruled out of discussion ; in fact, experience 
shows that there is hardly any subject 
which a serious group of adults can discuss 
freely without dragging in one or the 
other. What it does mean is that the 
tutor is expected to lecture with a certain 
scholarly objectivity, and that, after the 
lecture, all points of view may Бе ех- 
pressed and discussed with equal freedom. 
Another important rule, which safeguards 
this one, is that the tutor is not to talk 
for more than half the time. In а two- 
hour class, the second hour is for questions 
and discussion, and so long as it is reas- 
onably relevant, the more argument there 
is the better. The more the students 
differ in outlook and experience, the more 
argument there is likely to be. 

Points of philosophy or psychology. or 
principles of economics, are brought down 
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to carth and translated into the experience 
of ordinary men end women. The tutor 
tries to guide the discussion and to keep 
it coherent, but by tke end of the evening, 
he has usually learnt quite as much as 
any of the students about the implications 
of his own lecture. He may have the 
advantage in acedemic knowledge, but 
they have a range of experience which 
fully balances it. znd are not inhibited by 
the kind of defereace which young college 
students are exoected to show their 
teachers Indeed, «specially in the tougher 
industrial acas. mome expcricnced classes 
have a regular sport known as ‘tutor- 
baiting’, the object of which is to tie the 
tutor in knots ard make him contradict 
himself in the course of the evening. 

I was a tutor ir the W.E.A. for thirteen 
years after leaving college, and found its 
absoibingly interesting work. It never 
grew stale, becau.e the students attended 
out of sheer interest in the class, and there 
were always teresting personalities 
among them. 


DIVERSE MOTIVES 


Most of them Aad finished their formal 
education, probaly with relief, at four- 
teen, and discovered ten or twenty years 
later that they 5011 had active minds and 
an appetite for knowledge. They had all 
kinds of motives’ for joining a class. А 
great many werc inspired by a kind of 
working-class idealism, and wanted to 
make themselves nore effective in workers’ 
movements or :n politics. Sometimes 
economic depress:on, cr an encounter with 
refugees from Fascist countries, had set 
them thinking atout world affairs. More 
than once, I тсс some old shopkeeper or 
postman who said, ‘I was in the army as 
a youngster, and 3>ent four years in India. 
І have often thought, if I had the interest 
then that I have now, what a lot I could 
have learnt from it’. 
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There were others with a certain natural 
aptitude for literature or philosophy, 
which they had never had a chance to 
cultivate ; the class gave them scope for 
self-expression. I remember a village sad- 
dler, nearly seventy, who was a born 
student of literature and a considerable 
poct. Had he been younger, the W.E.A. 
might have got him a university scholar- 
ship; as it was, he enjoycd the class, 
because it gave him a chance to discuss 
books. 

There was a middle-aged woman who 
had brought up four children, and now 
that they were all at work, she had time 
to think for the frst time in her life; she 
too discovered that she could enjoy read- 
ing poetry and trying to write it. 

Another woman, the wife of a local 
branch secretary, was too diffident to be 
dragged into a class by her husband, till 
one evening she read the psychology 
syllabus which he had brought home to 
duplicate. She promptly told him that 
she was going to that one and he could 
stay at home on Thursday nights and 
mind the baby—which he did. She was 
interested, because, though the word 
‘psychology’ meant little to her, the sylla- 
bus mentioned a good many things which 
she had noticed in bringing up her own 
children, 

-Another, whom I met at а summer 
school, was very ill-educated, so slow that 
she was a quarter of the way through a 
novel of Hardy’s when the others had 
finished it, and so perceptive that she 
could tell me pretty accurately how the 
characters would спа up. She 
factory worker, married, with a son about 
fifteen, and a husband who was a hopeless 
drunkard. She had wondered how to 
save the boy from following his father’s 
example, and decided that the onlv chance 
was to prove to him. in her own person. 
that there were more interesting wavs of 
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spending one’s life; and so, more out of 
desperation than confidence, she bad 
begun to study. She was obviously dis- 
covering new horizons for herself. Whether 
she succeeded in her gallant attempt to 
save the boy, I never knew, though I 
hope so 

Along with the manual workers, there 
were others with more conventional eclu- 
cation: primary school teachers trying to 
keep their minds alive ; sometimes also well 
educated, retired people who joined partlv 
for fun, partly out of public spirit, or even 
to reassure theinselves that the М.Е А 
was not an underground revolutionary 
movement. The greater the diversity ol 
outlook the better the discussions. Only 
чп ап inexperienced class, too many of 
these conventionally educated members 
were арі to have an inhibiting effect on 
‘the rest, and it took a skilful tutor to 
break down the mental barriers. so that 
everyone would talk freely. 

Tt will be evident from what I have said 
that the W.E.A. has never been а mass 
movement ; it sets out to find the people 
in any locality who want to learn, to find 
out what they want to learn, and to satisfy 
them. Т think this is a good approach. 
for grown men and women cannot be 
dragooned like adolescents into learning 
what their betters think they ought to 
know. A man who has reached middlc 
life without extending his education will 
not see why he should make the effort to 
do it so late, unless he has both determina- 
tion and a strong reason of his own for 
wanting to learn: he is an unusual indi- 
vidual, and has to be treated as such But 
such individuals have an influence out of 
proportion to their numbers, and in 1ec- 
ognizing their right to learn. rather than 
imposing it on them as a duty, the Statc 
is liberating a great deal of initiative and 
constructive energy. as well as discharging 
an obvious duty of its own 
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OF TRUTH OR 
В; У. Subrahmania_ lyer, 
) y 
Registrar, University of 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
TATVAGNANA. 
B.A., Formerly 


Mysore. (Mrs. Rukmani Kuppanna, 
‘Sudharma’, Rajagopalachari Road, Ex- 
tension, Salem, Madras State 1955. 


xxii +459 pp. Price Rs. 9) 

The book under review is a collection 
of speeches and writings 1n various contexts 
by the late Sri У. Subrahmania Iyer. The 
publication is a visible expression of the 
earnest desire of the members of Sri Iyer’s 
family to рау a fitting tribute to his 
memory. About this great philosopher. 
Dr, 5. Radhakrishnan savs in his Foreword 
to the book: ‘Mr. Iyer was a believer in 
reason. He had legitimate doubts about 
intuition. The latter gave rise to varictics 
of theological doctrine which divided men 
from one another. Reason unfettered by 
dogma reveals to us the nature of reality. 
This rational experience ог anubhava 
brings people eogether. The nature of 
reality is one; doctrines about it are 
many. Faith in reason and the non- 
duality of ultimate reality are for Mr Тус: 
the great contributions of Advaita Vedanta 
as expounded bv its masters, Gaudapada 
and Sankara’ 

The aim of the book has been to give 
a ‘cross section’ of his ‘vigorous intellect’, 
which he devoted mainlv to the study and 
exposition of Indian philosophy at its best. 
Bold and vigorous thinker that he was 
he has ablv argued and made out а case 
in these articles and lectures for а philo- 
sophical Ше based оп scientific method 
But most people ате too rigid іп thei 
thought-patterns to follow with ease Sri 
Jyer’s graded arguments based on the three 
states of waking, dream. and асер sleep 

Things perceived may be material, 
mental, emotional, or mystic-—facts and 
notions pertaining to the ego and the non- 





сво, the individucz] ог the cosmic. They 
сап all be classed «> phenomena within the 
hhamework of space, time, and causation, 
appearing varioush im waking and dream, 
and disappearing in what we call deep 
sleep. Observers all have to admit that, 
though the fields they separately observe 
are different, the observer is ever-present, 
unchanging, and сес, admitting of no 
variety ; for it never becomes an object of 
perception, and is :hus unaffected even by 
our concept of numbers, like one or inany 
И number 1х not : pplicable to it, relations 
of all kinds are азо impossible. and most 
particularly the ce wal relation. It is the 
function of reason to ask how we are justi- 
hed, first in assuring а cieator or a cause 
of the universe сг of these phenomena, 
and then in under aking religious or mystic 
disciplines to see L or become one with it. 
If causality, as o-dinarily understood. is 
not true, there 1 no fear of landing in 
nihilism, for a coordination of the states 
of waking, dream and deep sleep reveals 
the persistence of the орѕег ег, unaffected 
by the appearance and disappearance of 
the world of phensmena. Evolution, even 
from bondage to freedom, being only in 
the field, this observer is imperishable and 
perfect. Effort is not needed to get it: 
for we are thar here and now. Un- 
controlled inental :novements may hide it, 
as it were; philo ophy aids us in getting 
an abiding certaimty that everything that 
appears in and a the field is, in reality. 
this perfect. non-Gual Self. Indian philos- 
ophy has called 1 Brahman, though it is 
beyond names forms. This truth 
does not any scripture In- 
deed, every scriptare, when wiscly studied 
and accompanied bs suitable purifying 
disciplines, can enable earnest seekers, first 
to grasp this truth intellectually, and then, 
іп due course, to manifest its glory in every 
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act of daily life. This truth leads to the 
welfare of all beings; for the wise man 
knows that what appears as beings is in 
reality the very Self. 

Such is the reasoning underlying all the 
articles. The brief Foreword by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan and the Preface Ьу 
Dr. T. М. Р. Mahadevan who did the edit- 
ing are very valuable. We hope this book 
will be found highly stimulating by those 
who seek truth characterized by ‘universal- 
ity, necessity, non-contradictability. and 
being beyond possibility of doubt’. 


S.N. 


SARASVATICHANDRA: А CRITICAL Еѕті- 

МАТЕ. Ву К. І. Patel. (Chunilal Gandhi 
Vidyabhavan Sarvajanik Education Society, 
Surat. 1955. 69 pp. Price Rs. 2) 
e The first full-fledged novel in the Guja- 
гай language was Sarasvaticandra by 
Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi, 
whose birth centenary was celebrated in 
1955. Tripathi belonged to a generation 
of scholars who were equally at home in 
English literature and in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. In an era of national reform, this 
led to a specialized outlook which saw and 
preached the need for a synthesis of the 
values of the ancient East with those of 
the modern West. This synthesis would 
fashion the ideal future world and bring 
about the realization of the noblest dreams 
of the human race. 

Thus it was that Tripathi regarded 
India as ‘the arena on which the fate of 
mankind was working itself out’. and this 
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idea he sought to present іп Sarasvait- 
candra, taking the Gujarat of his time as 
representative of India in transition. 
Sarasvaticandra was therefore planned 
on a grand scale and composed with me- 
ticulous саге to fulfil a definite social pur- 
pose. It was published in four parts over 
a period of fifteen years; it covers about 
eighteen hundred pages. The main thenie 
of the story concerns the love between 
Sarasvaticandra and Kumud, but is, т 
fact, the story of the spiritual development 
of Sarasvaticandra. Subsidiary themes 
concern ideal family life and the ideal 
State. Tripathi’s personal philosophy of 
‘practical asceticism’ also shines through 
This consists in living fully but with 
detachment, and combines the modes of 
East and West, action and renunciation. 
‘Blessed is he’, Tripathi wrote, ‘who has 
found his work in the world and does it, 
making his claim to wages a zero.’ 

We are indebted to Dr. Patel for his 
critical review of this great work. His 
book forms the chapter оп Sarasvati- 
candra in his thesis on the Gujarati 
novel. As a book, however, it is not well 
planned. It is divided into eight sections, 
but there are no sectional headings. The 
style is somewhat rambling, and there is 
some repetition. Nonetheless, it does 
contain much valuable information and 
thoughtful criticism, and the reader will 
feel enriched by this detailed introduction 
to Sarasvaticandra, а novel with a 
purpose, 

LR.R. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


ISS Rita Hinden, one of the leading 

intellectuals of the British Labour 

Party, was in Calcutta in March on 
her way to Japan to attend a conference 
on the economic development of under- 
developed countries. Miss Hinden is 
Secretary of the Socialist Union. London, 
and also editor of an independent journal 
devoted to redefining Socialism to suit 
present conditions. 

On the 1gth March, the Institute invited 
Miss Hinden to address a meeting which 
was presided over by Dr Navagopal Das 
І.С.5. Speaking on ‘What Is Socialism?’, 
she said in the course of her talk. “е 


are not against ne-1onalization, only we do 
not idenufy it with Socialism. In the 
present-day contex, we think of Socialism 
in.a much broacer sense as a society 1u 
which the three creat ideals of freedom, 
fellowship. and equality realized. 
Although it изиг lv involved social con- 
it embraced a 


are 


trol of economic power 
much wider field znd did not preclude the 
existence of a private sector even іп the 
same industry Tae public sector implied 
greater expenditure on housing and hving 
conditions greater encouragement 
of cultural activi 165. and а tremendous 
expansion of cdveational opportunities ' 
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THE INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS NATURE 
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Dr. Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta is Ramtanu Lahiri Pro- 
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тетя) of Calcutta. 
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His lectures at the Institute, which are also 


published as Bulletin articles, ae widely appieciated. 
Reproduced here 15 the lecture Dr. Das Gupta gave at the 
Institute т December 1956. 


HEN we speak of the attitude of 
W a whole nation towards something, 

what we actually do is to focus 
our attention on the peculiar mental set-up 
and the consequent mental quality of the 
nation concerned. Even admitting the 
‘fact that human nature is fundamentally 
the same in all ages and in all countries, 
we notice a certain difference in the 
mental quality of nations, which is deter- 
mined by the variation in their environ- 
ment as well as by their peculiar modes of 
life; and this difference in the mental 
quality is, again, responsible for the 
difference in the philosophy, literature, 
art, and culture that we notice among the 
nations of the world. Hence, in order to 
understand the Indian attitude towards 


nature, we must know the special quality 
of the Indian mind as revealed in her vast 
and varied literature. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE VEDIC POETS 


We may begin with the Vedas. The 
treatment of nature in the Vedas is a 
familiar subject, inasmuch as volumes have 
been written on it in the course of deci- 
phering the original traits and tendencies 
of Indian religion and philosophy. In 
these discussions, emphasis has been laid 
on the primitive tendency of personifying 
the forces of nature, as also all the im- 
portant natural phenomena, and deifying 
them plainly or vaguely. The reason 
behind this tendency is not far tp seek ; it 
may mainly be ascribed to the general 
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primitive 
morphism. 

With the dawn of understanding, man 
found himself placed in a world where 
everything around appeared to be alien to 
him, which was, indeed, a very embarrass- 
ing position. He could not feel com- 
fortable in an environment where every- 
thing was unknown to him, for to leave 
something unknown is virtually to leave 
something alien. There was naturally a 
great urge to know all about the universe 
around him. But then how to know? To 
know, in a sense, is to make homogeneous, 
for to know something 1s to integrate it 
with the known materials of one’s mind. 
And what were the first known materials 
of man’s mind? Тһе first thing known 
to man was he himiself. Naturally, in his 
attempt at knowing the things outside, he 
would try to integrate them with the 
human behaviours known to him by mak- 
ing them homogeneous with man, or, in 
other words, interpreting them purely in 
terms of man. This explains the personi- 
fication of the forces of nature and other 
natural phenomena. What about their 
deification? This deification may, in the 
first instance, be explained by referring to 
the primitive instinct of wonder and awe, 
wonder and awe gave rise to reverence, 
and reverence resulted in the deification 
of the objects of reverence. Another 
psychological fact might have contributed 
to this process of deification and the 
accompanying attempt at establishing a 
personal relationship with the deified 
forces and phenomena of nature. People 
felt that these forces of nature were 
superior to them, inasmuch as these forces 
were affecting their day to day life from 
all sides, but they had no control over 
them. Acceptance of superiority becomes 
an insult, Which can be minimized only 
by establjshing some sort of а personal 
and cordial relationship between the 


tendency towards 


anthropo- 
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superior and the imferior Maybe the Vedic 
poets tried to compromise their position, 
placed as they wese in the scheme of the 
universe, by glorifting nature and keeping 
a personal relatiorship with her wherever 
and howsoever po:sible 

From another point of view, we may 
say that, if we consider the Vedic hymns 
as a whole and study them more closely, 
their treatment of nature may reveal some- 
thing more than the primitive instinct of 
animism and anthropomorphism, Nature 
has not always been deified in the Vedic 
hymns; we find гї places descriptions of 
nature which ind&ate that she was intui- 
tively felt to be omething more than a 
conglomeration of material phenomena or 
blind forces. The rivers have often been 
invoked as mothers, and they have been 
asked to nurture man with their butter- 
like and honey-like water, as the mother 
nourishes her child with the milk of her 
breasts (Rg-Veda, Х. 64. 9). At places, it 
seems that the Vedic poets sincerely be- 
lieved that the wacers, with their murmur- 
ing sound, have ~eally a language which 
they (the Vedic poets) could somehow 
understand (ibid., ТУ. 18. 6). In the well- 
known dialogue 3etween the sage Visva- 
mitra, on the one hanc, and the turbulent 
mountain-streams Satadru and Vipāśā, on 
the other, we find that the rivers obstruct- 
ed the path of the sage when he was 
returning home with various gifts after 
performing a sacrifice; the sage first arro- 
gantly asked the rivers to subside, which 
the rivers stoutly -еѓиѕеа to do ; but, when 
entreated in a submissive tone, they 
replied, ‘Yes, we agree to subside as the 
mother bends down before the child for 
facilitating its sucking’ (ni te narsa 
pipyaneva yosa—bid., III. 33. 10) ‘The 
simile seems to be deeply significant as 
giving a clue to the feeling of the Vedic 
poets towards such natural phenomena. 

There аге, аріп, some hymns to the 
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night, where the night has been invoked 
as the daughter of the sky, as the abode 
for all that move (during the day). She 
(the night) pervades all the quarters, 
shines with the stars, covers all who live 
on earth and also above; the villages are 
silent, the walkers, the birds, and the 
beasts, all are asleep in peace. The Vedic 
poet cannot but hope that this night will 
be beneficent to all (ibid., X. 127) 
There is also a hymn to the forest 
which begins like this: ‘O deep forest, O 
deep forest, who seem to be disappearing 
while I am gazing on, don’t you enquire 
the whereabouts of the village? Are you 
not afraid of thus being all alone?’ (:bid., 
X. 146). There is another hymn addressed 
to the presiding deity of the fields, 
where we find a sincere prayer that the 
ы field, the plough, the bull, the rains from 
the sky, the herbs, and the corn all may 
combine to give man health, wealth, and 
peace of mind (tbid., IV. 57). А similar 
sentiment may be found beautifully ex- 
pressed in the well-known hymn in the 
Yajur-Veda, where it has been said: ‘Wind 
blows honey in all the seasons; honey is 


borne by the flow of rivers; let the herbs. 


be all honey to us; let the night as well 
as the dawn prove honey to us; honey 
be the dust of the earth; honey be the 
world above with all our forefathers ; 
honey be the trees of the forest; honey 
be the sun—let our cows bear honey for 
us’ (Tatttirtya Aranyaka, X. 39. 4-6; cf. 
Rg-Veda, І. go. 6-8). 

It is a well-known fact that the sky 
above and the earth beneath have often 
been conceived in the Vedas as the father 
and the mother. Rain comes from the 
father sky, which is received by the mether 
earth ; and she bears all herbs and plants, 
corn, flowers, and fruits. This Ķedi con- 
ception of the earth as the noker was 
not a mere figure of speech ; anyon ‚ who 
has acquaintance with the hymn to the 
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mother earth in the. Atharva-Veda will 
testify to the fact that such a conception 
was based on firm conviction, Repeatedly 
does the Vedic poet exclaim: ‘Earth is 
my mother ; I am the son to mother earth’ 
(mata bhūmıh putra aham prthivyah). 
She has been entreated to nourish us by 
the water of her streams, as the mother 
nourishes the child by the milk of her 
breasts. Not only that, the poet further 
says: As the child nursed in the lap of the 
mother is imbued with the smell of the 
mother, so let him (the poet) be imbued 
with the smell that saturates the body of 
the mother earth. The poet salutes 
mother earth with all her mountains, 
stony tracks, and green fields of vegeta- 
tion, and he prays that all her summers, 
rains, autumns, winters, and springs, all 
her days and nights, may pour delight on 
him; all her villages, fields, and forests 
may vouchsafe him life and vigour. 

If we closely follow hymns of this type, 
it will become clear to us that at least some 
of the Vedic poets deeply realized in the 
core of their being a homogeneity between 
their own individual life-process and the 
rest of the cosmic order. This sense of 
homogeneity, we are tempted to believe, 
sprang from a deep realization of onencss 
with the whole universe. There seems to 
have been a strong feeling, ultimately re- 
sulting in profound faith, that our human 
individuality is just a part of an all- 
absorbing entity, of which the whole uni- 
verse is a manifestation in time and 
space. ‘There must be one supreme power 
and truth comprehending both man and 
the world of man, and uniting the many 
into an integrated whole. The sense of 
homogeneity is consequent on this reali- 
zation of unity. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE UPANISADIC 
SAGES 


In this interpretation of the attitude of 
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the Vedic poets towards nature, we get 
very strong support from the sayings of 
the Aranyakas and the Upanisads also. 
The keynote of the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads is: ‘The One shines forth, 
and everything else shines after it; every- 
thing else shines with the lustre of the 
One.’ The One is the moving force ot 
the external nature іп the form of uni- 
versal energy, and the same One is the 
inner controller of everything in the form 
of universal consciousness ‘This attitude 
of the Upanisadic sages becomes apparent 
when all the striking phenomena of 
nature are explained, in many of the 
Upanisads, as a process of sacrifice (yajfia) 

The Brhadaranyaka Upantsad opens 
with a description of the whole universal 
process and compares it with а Һогѕе- 
sacrifice (asvamedha-yajna), where it has 
been said that the dawn is the mouth 
of the horse, the sun and the moon are 
its eyes, the vast intermediate region its 
belly, etc. It has been repeatedly said 
that he who contemplates on this universal 
process as a sacrifice really attains and 
enjoys the fruits (the benefits) of the 
horse-sacrifice. In many places, after de- 
scribing, in some detail, some aspects of 
the workings of nature, the sages have 
added that he who realizes how the diver- 
gent elements of nature work mysteriously 
in unison, as’*do the elements and acces- 
sories in a sacrifice, will also realize how 
the one power and will is acting behind 
the universal process, shaping it to its 
eternal destiny ; and that realization is the 
best fruit that one can enjoy by perform- 
ing the real sacrifice. Sacrifice here seems 
to mean the sacrifice of the individuality 
to an all-comprehensive totality. 


NATURE AS DEPICTED IN THE EPICS 


A study of the Indian literature, in its 
different stages, beginning with the Vedas 
down to our own times, will reveal that, 
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even in the sphere of literature, this idea 
of oneness, of this cosmic unity, is an 
innate idea in the Indian mind. In the 
periods of the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
the literary sentim2nt may be said to have 
been subservient to the religious senti- 
ment; but even in those periods, when the 
literary sentimen: predominated, this 
innate idea of the cosmic unity substan- 
tially influenced the poetic mind directly 
or indirectly. 

Coming to the гре of the epics, that is, 
the Ramayana ar.1 the Mahabharata, we 
are struck with a pleasant, though some- 
what confusing, story that Sita, a maiden 
just in the prime of youth, was sent to 
man by her mother, the earth. This was 
no mythological Telief with Valmrki, the 
poet-author of th: Ramayana, it was а 
realism with his poetic mind, аѕ will 
appear from the very realistic description 
in the Raindyana zhat Sita, when she first 
appeared before man toiling in the field, 
was bedecked witk the sacred dust of the 
field in the same way as a maiden is 
bedecked by her {mother with the pollen 
of the lotus (padma-renu-nibhath kirna 
$ubhath kedare-pamsubhih — Sundara- 
капаа, Bengali е поп, XVI. 16). 

Sita is the daugater of the mother earth 
not merely by tradition; all the subse- 
quent descriptions of Sita with reference 
to nature will со-гоБогаіе this fact. We 
may cite a few instances. When Sita 
went to the forest for years in exile with 
Rama, she made herself at home with all 
the surroundings ind the denizens of the 
forest, The river. with their murmuring 
and chuckling sound became her intimate 
friends, with whom she could pass her time 
in idle gossip. The plants with their 
foliage and shoot ng buds were like chil- 
dren nursed by her; and young elephants 
and deer of varicus types were her play- 
mates. On the dzy she was kidnapped by 
the demon Ravan:z, when she was all alone 
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in her cottage in the forest, to whom 
could she make an appeal? She appealed 
to the whole landscape, to the karnikdra 
flowers, to the river Godavari full of cranes 
and herons, to the presiding deities over 
the tall trees, and all the birds and beasts 
and other creatures of the forest ; she was 
fervently appealing to all of them to 
hurry up and inform her husband Rama 
that she was being molested апа kid- 
napped by Ravana (Aranyakanda, Bengali 
edition, XLIX). What was the result? 
The whole forest, with trees and streams, 
beasts and birds, was astir with rage, wrath, 
and indignation. The branches of big 
trees were moving violently in a stormy 
wind, and the birds perching on them 
raised a hue and cry. The lotuses in the 
ponds became disfigured, апа restless 
“became all the fish and other aquatic 
animals. It seemed that the ponds were 
lamenting like timid female friends. The 
rocks and hillocks were shedding tears 
through springs and fountains, and they, 
‘with their raised arms of peaks, were pro- 
testing and snorting indignantly. All the 
denizens of the forest, including lions, 
tigers, deer, and birds of all sorts, were 
following the shadow of Sita, as she was 
being carried in the mid air, and they 
were cursing Ravana for his heinous act 
and calling for justice against the crime 
(ibid., LII). 

When Rama returned to the cottage 
and found Sita missing, what did he do? 
He, in his turn, approached individually 
the trees and creepers, the rivers, the birds, 
and the beasts, and sought imformation 
about Sita from them. Не entreated the 
sun, who is the witness of all the activities 
of the world, and the wind, who has access 
to all the quarters, to enlighten him on 
the whereabouts of his wife. And how did 
he get the clue as to what had happened 
to Sita? He found before him a flock 
of deer staring at him repeatedly and sig- 
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nificantly, and it appeared to him from 
their movements and gestures that they 
were eager to give him some information. 
He asked of them by gesture the where- 
abouts of Sita, and at once the flock of 
deer jumped towards the south indicating 
the direction in which she had been car- 
ried away (tbtd., LXIV). 

Descriptions of this type abound in the 
Ramayana. On the eve of his going to 
the forest, when Rama, along with Sita, 
his newly married wife, and Laksmana, 
his younger brother, was bidding adieu to 
his mother Kausalya, she was praying for 
the safety of his son in the dense forest. 
But to whom did she pray? First, of 
course, to the inscrutable law or principle 
(dharma) which guides the physical and 
moral worlds, and then to the forests and 
mountains, rivers and lakes, trees and 
groves, birds, beasts, and reptiles; to 
mother earth beneath, the sky above, and 
the vast intermediate region ; to the stars 
and the planets; to the seasons, months, 
days, and nights. Her prayer was, ‘Svasti 
kurvantu te sad (May all of them do 
good to the little party, and that for all 
time) (Ayodhyakanda, Bengali edition, 
XXV). Similar descriptions can be found 
in the Mahabharata also. | 

It is necessary to emphasize in this соп- 
nection that such descriptions of nature 
were not mere poetic fancies, but seem to 
be inspired: Бу a deep-rooted conviction. 
The line of demarcation between the 
animate and the inanimate was not dis- 
tinct with these ancient poets of India ; 
the one seems to verge upon the other 
easily and imperceptibly. Saplings have 
often been described in the epics as chil- 
dren ; and that is so because of a strong 
conviction that they, too, are the шар! 
festations of the same vital power which 
is manifesting through us. It has been 
argued in the Mahabharata that creepers 
and trees are as much animate as’ the 
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human beings are, for they, too, can see, 
hear, smell, taste, and touch just as the 
human beings do. Plants have the sense 
of joy and sorrow; they can themselves 
repair their damaged parts, and this being 
so, how can it be said that they are devoid 
of life and mind? The skin (bark) of the 
tree is affected by both heat and cold, 
and that shows its power of tactual per- 
ception ; the tree is affected by a thunder- 
ous sound, so it has to be admitted that 
the tree has auditory power; plants and 
creepers can take advantageous positions, 
and choose between circumstances and 
directions, which certainly speaks of their 
visual perception: plants have been 
observed to be affected by the application 
of good and bad smell, so it has to be 
admitted that they have even the power 
of smell; they suck sap from the earth, 
and they thrive well when watered, which 
shows that they have also the power of 
taste. ‘Then how can we say that they are 
not animate in the same way as we are? 
(Santtparvan, С. ХХІ). 

We find an echo of the same sentiment 
in the oft-quoted saying of the Manu 
Samhita: They (plants) possess inner 
consciousness and have the realization of 
both happiness and sorrow (antah-samjna 
bhavantyete sukha-duhkha-samanvitah), 
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This tradition of the epics was inherited 
by the classical poets. We have mentioned 
earlier that the rivers in the forest were 
like so many intimate female friends to 
Sita. In the Uttara-rama-carita of Bhava- 
bhiti, we find that not only the forest 
пеаг about the hermitage of the sage 
Valmiki (who had sheltered Sita when she 
had been banished by Rama himself), but 
also the rivers Tamasa and Murala, flow- 
ing near-the hermitage, are depicted in 
the rôle of female characters, as the mates 
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(sakhi) of Sita, ard the young elephant, 
as her pet child. 

The same tradZion was also followed 
by Kalidasa. We and in his Raghuvamsa 
that, when the nws of her banishment 
came to her very =bruptly as a hard blow, 
Sita succumbed to it and fell senseless on 
her own mother, the earth. She dropped 
on the earth, scatering away the golden 
ornaments on her person, just as a creeper 
blown mercilessl, by a sudden gust of 
wind, scattering all its ornaments of 
flowers. And what was the response from 
the mother earth The peacocks of the 
forest abandoned their dance all on a 
sudden; the trees shed all their flowers ; 
the deer droppec all the grass they had 
in their mouth: and there was a great crv 
in the whole fore= in sympathy with Sita. 
And that was the response from the mother? 
earth (XIV) Waen Sita was lamenting 
her loneliness in tae hermitage of Valmiki, 
the sage advised her to take courage and 
to nourish the saplings of the hermitage 
by pouring on them milk (water) from the 
pots (which are compared to the breasts 
of the mother); ғпа this, he said, would 
give her the ехтегіепсе of feeding and 
nursing the baby even before she actually 
attained motherhcod (XIV 78). 

Apart from the case of Sita, whose epi- 
sode became more or less a tradition with 
the later poets, description of young 
plants calling for h filial affection charac- 
terizes the entire literature of Kalidasa. 
In describing the devadaru tree in front 
of the abode of Siva. it is said in the 
Raghuvamsa: ‘Dc you find that devadaru 
tree which has been accepted as a son by 
Siva himself (the god who has the bull 
as his mount)? That tree has the experi- 
ence of sucking tke milk pouring from the 
golden pot-like breasts of Parvati, the 
mother of Skanca Once the (skin-like) 
bark of the tree got scratched when an 
elephant rubbed its trunk against it; and 
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for that Parvati lamented exactly in the 
same way as she did when her own son 
(Skanda) was wounded by the weapons of 
the demons’ (П. 36-37). Exactly the same 
sentiment is expressed in the Kumara- 
sambhava (V. 14) in connection with the 
nursing of the plants by the maiden Uma 
(Parvati). In the Sakuntala (I) also, we 
find the heroine expressing a similar senti- 
ment to the other maidens who were 
watering the plants of the hermitage 
along with her. She says, ‘(I water the 
plants) not merely because of the fact that 
I am engaged by the revered sage Kanva 
to do so; I do it because I myself have 
an affection for them, as if we are all so 
many young ones from the womb of the 
same mother’, 

Kālidāsa is well known as a great poet 
of imagination ; but so far as the treat- 
ment of nature in*his works is concerned, 
he strikes us as a poet of great conviction 
as much as of imagination. We generally 
speak highly of his dexterity in all the 
decorations and embellishments; but 
subtler and more skilful is his power of 
gradually and imperceptibly removing the 
line of demarcation between the different 
layers of existence in the cosmic scheme. 
In this respect, Kalidasa has no theory 
to propagate; the whole thing is worked 
out so easily, ‘though skilfully, that we 
are never given the opportunity of becom- 
ing conscious when, where, and how the 
one fades into the other; neither is there 
any sceptic jerk in our mind to question 
the why and the how. 

The Kumara-sambhava begins with an 
elaborate description of the mountain 
Himalaya. Неге the poet spares по pains 
to describe the dominant features of the 
Himalaya, the mountain, with all its 
vastness, grandeur, ruggedness, and strange- 
ness. But when the poet, after describing 
to some extent the mountain Himalaya, 
introduces the maiden Uma, with all her 
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beauty and charm and in the prime of her 
youth, as the only daughter of Himilaya, 
strange to say that we never question if 
a mountain could have a daughter! On 
the other hand, we take the whole thing 
to be quite natural. It is amusing, in- 
deed, to note that throughout the whole 
work the Himalaya retains all its features 
as the great mountain, and, at the same 
time, expresses all the emotions and per- 
forms all the activities of an affectionate 
father, 

Kalidasa had a subtle technique of his 
own. In the description of the natural 
objects, animate or inanimate, he would 
go on attributing to them all human 
beauty, charm, and behaviour; and in 
describing a human being, on the other 
hand, he would go on attributing to him, 
or her, all the beauty, charm, and behav- 
iour noticeable in nature. When spring 
set in untimely in the region of the 
mountainous forest, where, in the seques- 
tered grove, strictly guarded by his follower 
Nandin, Siva sat calm and quiet in his 
yogic posture, absorbed in deep meditation, 
the trees with their long and robust hands 
stretched as branches found themselves in 
deep embrace with the tender creepers with 
their full-grown breasts of bunches of 
flowers; the black bees in pairs drank 
from the same cup of a flower; the male 
black deer began to caress and coax the 
she-deer by tenderly scratching her body 
with his horn; the male elephant under 
the sway of passion was sprinkling his 
female mate with the water of the lotus- 
pond, scented ‘with the pollen of the 
lotus; and the cakravaka bird was flirt- 
ing with its mate with a portion of the 
half-chewed stalk of the lotus. 

Against the background of such a mys- 
teriously animated region, we find Оша 
entering with bunches of afoka -flowers 
defying the lustre of the ruby,*the karnı- 
kāra flowers shining in golden -hue, the 
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sindhuvara flowers serving the purpose of a 
chain of pearls ; and she came bearing the 
flowers of the spring ın all parts of her 
body. Slightly bent down due to her full- 
grown breasts and wrapped in a piece of 
cloth having the reddish colour of the 
morning sun, she appeared like a moving 
creeper bent down with bunches of flowers 
and wrapped in newly sprung foliage. 

Kalidasa has adopted the same tech- 
nique in the case of Sakuntala also, and 
shows that her existence being inseparably 
related to the existence of the hermitage, 
the whole of the hermitage was palpably 
moved at her departure from there. 

In the Vikramorvasi, we have a striking 
demonstration to show to what extent the 
being of man can be integrated with the 
nature around. The verses composed in 
Prakrta, introduced skilfully as background 
music, really hint at the profound back- 
ground music which human love may 
have in the sights, sounds, and workings 
of nature around. Again, if we consider 
the Meghadiita of Kalidasa, we shall find 
that it was not merely his poetic imagina- 
tion that made him employ the cloud as 
a messenger from the love-lorn yaksa to his 
wife ; the plan and execution of the whole 
poetical work suggest a deeper truth that 
love is not a prerogative of man alone, 
it is a vital force that operates as much 
in the whole of nature as it does in the 
case of man, 

What we have discussed above natu- 
rally leads us to hold that, in their treat- 
ment of nature, the Indian poets showed 
a psychological predilection, which was 
active in the evolution of the Vedantic 
monism in the sphere of philosophy. What 
is suggested by poetic vision is confirmed 
by discursive argumentation. It may be 
argued that this monistic, or sometimes 
pantheistic, or even the so-called panen- 
theistic, predilection may not be said to 
be an exclusive feature of the mind of 
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only Indian poets ; a similar tendency may 
be found in some poets belonging to other 
lands as well. Although we may discover 
to a certain degrec such a poetic attitude 
towards nature in some other countries, 
we may call this attitude a distinctive 
feature of the Indian mind, because of the 
fact that this happens to be the funda- 
mental trait of th: poetic mind of India. 


THE ATTITUDE ОЕ THE MYSTIC POETS 


Side by side мі 1 monistic belief, a cog- 
nate belief seems to have influenced the 
poetic mind of India in the treatment of 
nature, and that is the belief in a teleology 
behind all the wcrkings of nature. It is 
generally believed that nature works for 
the satisfaction of God. In this, we vir- 
tually have an amalgam of monism with 
the later Samkhya view of Purusa and ° 
Prakrti, or the Tantra view of Siva 
and Sakti. It is rot a fact that the poets 
were consciously influenced by any of the 
philosophical schools ; ideas seem to have 
been transmitted fom generation to gener- 
ation as social Meritage. This idea of 
nature working fer the ultimate satisfac- 
tion of God found ample expression in the 
poems and songs DÍ the mystic poet-saints 
of India during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Guru Nanak, the great apostle of Sikh- 
ism, ` describes hov nature herself is en- 
gaged in the worsaip of God and how she 
is performing the йгай (a mode of waving 
lamp, incense, flcwer, and other articles 
of worship in rhy-hmic motion before the 
image of the deity in accompaniment with 
the beat of drums or other musical instru- 
ments). The vas- blue sky is spoken of 
as the plate on which the sun and the 
moon have become the two lights, and 
the constellations of stars have become the 
pearls; fire is bu-ning incense ; the Lord 
is being fanned by wind; and all the 
forests in flower are shedding lustre. 
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‘How grand is the атайт of the Lord; it 
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nature in the forgotten days of the hoary 


releases one from the bondage of limited _past. 


existence; the spontaneous 
sound is serving as the drum!’ 

Dadu, another mystic poet of the six- 
teenth century, describes how the earth, 
the lady in love with the Lord, is dressing 
herself to please her darling: ‘In the re- 
gion high above is seated the Lord; even 
without knowing the truth of the Abso- 


(anahata) 


lute, the earth is dressing herself wearing ` 


a green apparel. The whole of the earth 
is full of flowers and fruits; the earth has 
become endless and infinite ; the sky (with 
clouds) roars and fills all with water ; and 
Пааа exclaims in praise!’ 


THE ATTITUDE OF A MODERN POET 


Coming to our own times, we may refer 
to the attitude towards nature of a repre- 
sentative Indian poet of the nineteenth and ` 
twentieth centuries, namely, Rabindranath 
Tagore. Drunk deep at the fountain of 
Upanisadic ideas from his boyhood, 
Tagore throughout was a mystic believer 
in the unity of the cosmic life. Leaving 
apart his religious and philosophical writ- 
ings, which are saturated with this belief 
in cosmic unity, we shall try to illustrate 
his dominant attitude by referring to a few 


of his poems. In many of his poems, we '- 


get an inkling of how he sometimes felt 
that his own existence was identical with 
the existence of all that was outside him.’ 
Before having a separate existence as an 
individual man, he was one with the uni- 
verse as a possibility; and he felt that, 
behind his irresistible attraction towards 
nature, there was a faint remembrance of 
that cosmic union. The fact that it was 
possible for him to feel every vibration 
that is produced through the workings of 
nature, in spite of his separate entity as a 
man, is due to the fundamental fact that 
he had ample experience of those workings 
when he had been one with the whole of 


In the poem The Earth (Vasundhara), 
the poet says: ‘It is because of this (the 
original unity) that, some day in the pres- 
ent life, when I keep sitting alone by the 
bank of the river Padma ір a vacant mood, 
stretching forward these enchanted eyes of 
mine, I feel in the whole of my body 
and mind how buds of grass are sprouting 
in your fields, what flow of vital delight 
is moving within you day and night.... It 
is because of this (unity) that, some 
day, when the autumnal rays shine on the 
golden field with ripe harvest, and the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree tremble in mild 
wind dazzling in light, I feel a great per- 
turbation ; maybe I remember those days 
when my mind lay all-pervading, in water 
and earth, in the leaves of the forest, and 
in the vast ‘blue of the sky.’ 

In another poem The Noon (Madhya- 
hna), he says: ‘I feel as if I have returned 
to my original birth-place after a long 
time; as if with all the beasts and birds 
and insects on earth I have returned one 
morning to my former birth, when, with 
the first exhilaration of life, I attached 
myself fiercely to the sky, air, water, and 
earth, sucking the primordial flow of 
delight’ The poet often felt that it was 


* the tyranny of the intellect that snatched 


him away from the mother earth, from 
nature as a whole; whenever therefore 
he could transcend the intellect through 
his poetic transport, he could transcend 
also the limits of his individual existence 
and feel himself one with the whole of 
nature. 

In the poem The Call from Earth (Мат 
Dak), he says: ‘When, pervading the 
skirt of the sal forest, there is a mad rush 
of air with the deep eagerness of the 
spring, when throughout the, quarters 
there prevails a thrill of joy caused by 
a mystic chant through the first mutter- 
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ings of the foliage, I feel—why I do not 
know—that the meaning of that mutter- 
ing lies hidden in the shade of the grove 
of my heart ; it is why that the stir of the 
foliage reaches in a novel tune the whole 
of my thrilled body. Again, in autumn, 
in the corn-field by the bank of the river, 
at the coloured moment of the rising sun, 
when the green ocean heaves with the 
freaks and pranks of the shoots of paddy, 
by the side of the blue sky, Г strongly feel 
that the vital flow in me has a claim to 
the invitation of that green ; it is why my 
heart rushes to make an escape to that 
place of sacrifice, and I do not know 
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through what mis ake the key (to enter 
into that secret) wis lost.’ 

These illustrations give us an idea of 
the nature-mysticsm of Tagore. This 
nature-mysticism in his literature sprang 
from the same soarce and developed оп 
the same line as h5 life-mysticism. It was 
his firm conviction that the mystery of all 
existence—of life and mind—lies hidden 
in our ‘eternal Dream’, of which he says: 

The eternal Dream 

Is borne on the wings of ageless Light 

That rends the -eil cf the Vague, 

And goes across Time 

Weaving ceaseless pa:terns of Being. 


India holds sacred, and counts as places of pilgrimege, all spots which 
display a special beauty or splendour of Nature. These hai no original attrac- 
tion on account of any special fitness for cultivation or settlement. Here, man 
is free not to look upon Nature as a source of supply of Iris necessities, but to 
realize his soul beyond himself. The Himalayas of India are sacred, and the 


Vindhya Hills 


fluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna are sacred 


Her majestic rivers are sacred. Lake Manasa and the con- 


India hzs saturated with her 


love and worship the great Nature with which her children are surrounded, 
whose light fills their eyes with gladness, and whose water -leanses them, whose 
food gives them life, and from whose majestic mystery com=s forth the constant 
revelation of the infinite in music, scent, and colour, which brings its awaken- 
ing to the soul of man. India gains the world through wo-ship, through spirit- 
ual communion ; and the idea of freedom to which she aspired was based upon 


the realization of her spiritual unity. 


—Rabindranath Tagore, Creative лу, 1950, рр 62-63. 
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Srimati 


Chandra Kumari Handoo, whose 
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thoughtful 


articles are well appreciated by readers of the Bulletin, 
gave this lecture at a meeting held at the Institute in 
February 1956 to observe the birth anniversary of Swami 


Vivekananda. 


INCE the late nineteenth century, all 
parts of India, linked together by 
rail, radio, and telegraph, have been 

able to voice their ideas clearly and easily 
through the medium of a cheap and 
popular press. As a result, we find that 
the country has been greatly agitated by 
the bewildering variety, complexity, and 
vastness of its own internal problems. 
*That things were going wrong became 
patent, and that a widely spread reform 
was necessary was unanimously agreed 
upon; and many laudable schemes of 
social, economic, educational, and politi- 
cal reform were launched upon with com- 
mendable zeal and enthusiasm. But the 
trouble was that the schemes, though good 
in themselves, did not seem to go very far. 
The first reason was that the reformers 
wished to destroy more than they built. 
Considering the circumstances in which 
India found herself, this was not surpris 
ing. Here was an ancient country, with 
an ancient civilization, reduced to poverty 
and servitude, and subject to all the ills 
that go with them. From the depths of 
her degradation and humiliation, India 
was faced with the challenge of the proud 
and all-conquering materialism of the 
West, dazzling in its external splendour, 
but still too new for her to doubt its 
internal security and foundation. India 
was perilously close to the temptation to 
throw away the old for the new, and 
barter away her austere code of ethical 
living and ‘spiritual discipline for the 


comfort, power, and glamour of a life of 
competition, enjoyment, and wealth, 

Secondly, before the advent of Swami 
Vivekananda into the arena of national 
and international public life, neither was 
the Indian problem viewed against the 
background of her hoary past, as it should 
have been, nor did India visualize her 
place in the future by relating herself to 
the larger perspective of world affairs. The 
solidarity of life was а Vedāntic truth 
which India once knew, but had forgot- 
ten; now circumstances were forcing the 
world to recognize this truth. More than 
half a century ago, before the two world 
wars, Swami Vivekananda prophesied with 
great acumen and insight: ‘One atom in 
this universe cannot move without drag- 
ging the whole world along with it. There 
cannot be any progress without the whole 
world following in the wake; and it is 
becoming every day clearer that the solu- 
tion of any problem can never be attained 
on racial, or national, or narrow grounds. 
Every idea has to become broad till it 
covers the whole of this world, every 
aspiration must go on increasing till it 
has engulfed the whole of humanity, nay, 
the whole of life, within its scope’ (The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
III. p. 269). 


WELAT 15 INDIA? 


In spite of good intentions, but due to 
a lack of vision and understanding, all 
reform movements before Swami Vive- 
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kananda’s time were inevitably fragmen- 
tary and superficial. His own ideas on 
India’s problems were as startlingly new 
as were the methods that he advocated in 
dealing with them. Since the Indian 
problem is intimately connected with 
India herself, it would be relevant, before 
discussing the problem, if we asked our- 
selves, What is India? As if in answer to 
this question, the Swami conclusively and 
picturesquely describes India in the follow- 
ing words: ‘It (India) is like a gigantic 
building all tumbled down, in ruins. At 
first sight, then, there is little hope 

But you wait and study, then you see 
something beyond that. The truth is that 
so long as the principle, the ideal, of 
which the outer man is the expression, is 
not hurt or destroyed, the man lives, and 
there is hope for that man. If your coat 
is stolen twenty times, that is no reason 
why you should be destroyed. You can 
get a new coat.... The fact that a rich 
man is robbed does not hurt the vitality 
of the man, does not mean death. The 
man will survive’ (:bıd., VIII. р. 73). In 
describing how India never stood for 
wealth or power, but for religion alone, 
he further says: “The Hindu man drinks 
religiously, sleeps religiously, walks reli- 
giously, marries religiously, robs reli- 
giously.... That shows that the vitality 
of the race, the mission of the race is 
religion’ (ibid., VIII. р. 74). 


GENERAL CAUSE OF INDIA’S 
DEGRADATION 


In Swami Vivekananda’s opinion the 
general cause of India’s degradation was 
neither the much-maligned caste system, 
nor child marriage, nor the evils of any 
other social custom as such; the narrow- 
ing of our point of view and scope of 
action had been one of the most potent 
causes of our downfall as a nation. He 
said that, though the analytical sciences 
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had sprung from India, this national 
faculty had, in со _тѕе of time, become so 
exaggerated that È lost its vitality and 
vigour, and had descended to the level of 
the petty and the puerile. His examples 
of the regrettable <ecay in art, music, and 
religion will шаке this point clear. ‘In 
art,’ he said, ‘no more was there a broad 
conception; по more the symmetry of 
form and sublimi:y of conception; but 
the tremendous att=mpt at the ornate and 
florid style had arsen’ (ibid., ТЇЇ. р. 270). 
Similarly, modern music was, in his opin- 
ion, ‘a jumble of notes’ and ‘a confused 
mass of curves’. Че said, ‘In music, no 
more were there сле soul-stirring ideas of 
the ancient Sanskyit music; no more did 
each note stand, as it were, on its own feet, 
and produce the ~aarvellous harmony, but 
each note had lost its individuality’ (tbid., 
ПІ. р. 270). - 

The worst feature of this decline was 
that the same lack of originality and tend- 
ency towards ormate figures had crept 
even into the sptere of religion. While 
the sages of old had meditated on the 
infinite, nameless, and impersonal Brah- 
man, and had at-ained their oneness with 
the heart of creation, their modern coun- 
terparts were dittassing the most trivial 
matters like food and drink: which hand 
were we to use “m drinking water, whom 
could we touch, znd what were to be the 
penances for vio.ating these laws? Such 
was the degradetion that had made its 
way into the transcendental idealism of 
our ancestors! зл anger and sarcasm the 
Swami once scahingly remarked that, 
though formerly God was known to live 
either in the keaven above, or in the 
human heart bébbw, now He seemed to 
have taken up Fis abode in the kitchen 
and the cooking-pots! He said, “Го be- 
come broad, to = out, to amalgamate, to 
universalize, is the end of our aims. And 
all the time. we have been making our- 
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selves smaller and smaller, and dissociating 
ourselves, contrary to the plans laid down 
in our scriptures’ (:bid., ПІ. pp. 271-72). 

There was nothing parochial or narrow 
about Swami Vivekananda. Though a 
lover of humanity who had made the 
whole world his home, he retained a soft 
corner for India in his heart till the very 
end. Painfully aware of the existing un- 
desirable conditions, he was constantly 
thinking of ways and means of uplifting 
his country and countrymen. At no time 
did he minimize the difficulties that such 
a process would involve. “The problems 
in India’, he said, ‘are more complicated, 
more momentous, than the problems of 
any other country. Race, religion, lan- 
guage, government—all these together 
make a nation.... Here have been the 
Aryan, the Dravidian, the Tartar, the 
Turk, the Mogul, the European—all the 
nations of the world, as it were, pouring 
their blood into this land. Of languages 
the most wonderful conglomeration is 
here; of manners and customs, there is 
more difference between two Indian races 
than between the European and the 
Eastern races’ (ibid., III. р. 286). 


THE BASIS OF INDIAN UNITY 


Swami Vivekananda was convinced that. 
just as political ideas formed the basis of 
unity and gave coherence to European 
nations, it was through religious ideas and 
ideals that India’s national unity and 
solidarity could be achieved by us. He 
said: ‘We see how in Asia, and especially 
in India, race difficulties, linguistic diffi- 
culties, social difficulties, national diff- 
culties, all melt away before the unifying 
power of religion’ (:bıd., ПТ. р. 287). 
Thus, in his opinion, religious unity was 
absolutely necessary, and it was the first 
condition in the making of a future India. 
It was the only possible means of work 
and the most important basis of an endur- 
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ing reform movement. Our generation 
will bear witness to this truth, for we have 
seen how the nation responded to a man 
when Mahatma Gandhi based his political 
movement for the independence of India 
on religious idealism. ‘Our life-blood is 
spirituality,’ said the Swami, ‘if it flows 
clear, if it flows strong and pure and 
vigorous, everything is right; political, 
social, any other material defects, even the 
poverty of the land, will be cured, if that 
blood is pure’ (ibtd., Ш. р. 288). ‘That 
is the national life-current. Follow it. 
and it leads to glory. Give it up, and you 
die’ (:bid., ИТ. р. 289). 

This was indeed a radical departure 
from the method adopted by the Swami’s 
contemporaries. He laid bare before our 
eyes the soul of India, and this was one 
of his most outstanding services to his 
motherland. His strong and inspiring 
language and the clarity and conviction 
with which he stated his views have left a 
lasting impression on the Indian mind. 
Not only the Ramakrishna movement, 
which consciously and deliberately strives 
to follow in his footsteps, but other 
smaller and bigger movements, since then, 
have also unconsciously adopted his line 
of thought. The Swami’s biographer, М. 
Romain Rolland, in discussing the unity 
of India, says of him: ‘His claim to great- 
ness lies in the fact that he not only 
proved its unity by reason, but stamped 
it upon the heart of India in flashes of 
illumination. ... It may justly be said that 
India’s destiny was changed by him, and 
that his teaching re-echoed throughout 
humanity’ (The Life of Vivekananda. 
Second Edition, p. 314). 

When Swami’ Vivekananda talked of the 
religious unity of India, he did not mean 
what was commonly understood by the 
word conversion. Such an idea, repug- 
nant to his moral sense, was also foreign 
to the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
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has no place in the religious ideology of 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement 
of today. АЦ religions were equally dear 
to the heart of Sri Ramakrishna, while 
acceptance and assimilation were the 
Swami’s watchwords; this was the way 
which, in future, would lead to the spir- 
itual emancipation of kumanity. ‘Reli- 
gions’, says the Swami, ‘must also be 
inclusive, and not Jook down with con- 
tempt upon one another, because their 
particular ideals of God are different’ 
(quoted by Romain Rolland, tbid., р. 283). 
Even the word ‘toleration’ was to him ‘an 
insult and blasphemy’ (ibid., р 293). He 
clearly said, ‘The Christian is not to 
become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a 
Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Chris- 
tian. But each must assimilate the spirit 
of the others and yet preserve his indi- 
viduality’ (tbid ‚ р. 43). 

Thus the Indian problem, according to 
Swami Vivekananda, was primarily spirit- 
ual; for the sake of convenience, it could 
be divided under two headings—the 
external and the internal. 


THE EXTERNAL PROBLEM 


Before the Swami’s time, India was not 
even aware of the existence of the exter- 
nal problem; so his statement and solu- 
tion of it was even more striking and 
original than his contributions in other 
spheres of life. A fearful inferiority com- 
plex had got hold of India; living in 
constant dread, lest the contact with other 
nations might contaminate her, she hugged 
her isolation to her breast. But the Swami 
held that ‘each nation must give in order 
to live’ (The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, ПІ. р. 373). And India, he 
maintained, could not be an exception to 
this rule, 

Since the nineteenth century, India was 
meeting the West in the réle of a beggar, 
receiving from the West all modern scien 
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tific and technical knowledge, but giving 
nothing in returr. She had only an 
apologetic explanzion, if any, for the 
storehouse of her own ancient culture and 
By excmple and precept, the 
Swami reversed th: attitude, for he said, 
‘The gift of India 15 the gift of religion 
and philosophy, aad wisdom, and spir- 
ituality’ (¢bid., Ш. р. 273) ‘I will tell 
you in plain langvige’, he further added, 
‘that you work be:t when you work for 
others One feurth of the effect that 
has been produced :n this country by my 
going to England and America would not 
have been brought about had I confined 
my ideas only to Irdia’ (tbid., П. р. 276). 

Unlike the materjal treasures of the 
world, the gift of spirituality multiplies a 
hundredfold by giving and blesses both 
the giver and the receiver; of this wealth 
we must give abundantly and uncondi- 
tionally to the fu ure generations. The 
seeds of para-vidyd, or supreme knowledge, 
jealously guarded for us by our saints and 
sages since immemorial times, must now 
be brought out from the inaccessible 
heights of the mouxtains, the seclusion of 
the forest and the cave, and the intricacies 
of Sanskrit literatare, and scattered far 
and wide for a harvesting that has yet to 
come. ‘This is the greet ideal before us, 
and everyone mus Бе ready for it—the 
conquest of the waole world by India— 
nothing less than -hat, and we must all 
get ready for it. Let foreigners come 
and flood the land -vith their armies, never 
mind Up, India, and conquer the world 
with your spirituaLty.... The only con- 
dition of national life, of awakened and 
vigorous national Efe, is the conquest of 
the world by Indi:n thought’ (ibid , III. 


pp 276-77). 
THE DANGER: TO BE AVOIDED 


In the building up of this vigorous 
national life, Swami Vivekananda pointed 
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out two dangers that lay ahead. They 
were the extremes of ‘rank materialism’ 
and ‘arrant superstition’; and the right 
way was to steer clear between them. Due 
to the long period of British rule in India 
and the system of education introduced 
by it, a section of Indian society, ignor- 
ing its own tradition and culture, was 
inclined to accept the thoroughgoing 
materialism of the West without any 
reservation. The pity was that this imi- 
tation of foreign ways was of the superfi- 
cial and worst features only; vacillating 
between the two, such people wished to 
take from both the cultures only what 
served their selfish purpose without ful- 
filling the obligations and responsibilities 
of either. Condemning this type of people 
in strong language, the Swami says, “There 
is the man today who, after drinking the 
cup of western wisdom, thinks that he 
knows everything.... All Hindu thought 
to him is arrant trash; philosophy, mere 
child’s prattle; and religion, the super- 
stition of fools’ (ibid., III. р. 278). 
Superstition, on the other hand, was 
degrading and unbecoming to the dignity 
of man, and was to be ruthlessly cast aside 
by the manly and the strong. If, as a 
result of modern scepticism, faith was 
being undermined,  rationalism—the 
mother of scepticism—had also a positive 
value and an advantage that was all its 
own. The light of reason exposed the 
accretions which had gathered like a crust 
around the pure and life-giving truths of 
religion. It was superstition often mis- 
taken for faith that was the real enemy 
of religion. Mental health and sanity 
were kept intact through reason. Reason 
fostered clear thinking, prevented us from 
falling into crude errors, and, in a secon- 
dary way at least, was an aid to us in 
spiritual life. ‘Mystery-mongering and 
superstition’, said the Swami, ‘are always 
signs of weakness,...of degradation and 
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of death. Therefore beware of them.... 
The fact is that we have тапу supersti- 
tions,... these have to be excised, cut off, 
and destroyed.... Every principle of reli- 
gion is safe, and the sooner these black 
spots are purged away, the better the 
principles will shine, the more gloriously. 
Stick to them’ (tbid., III. р. 279). 


THE INTERNAL PROBLEM 


Avoiding the two extremes of mate- 
rialism and superstition, if we come to the 
positive side of the question, we find that 
the Swami’s ideas for the regeneration of 
India were so many and so far-reaching 
that it would take several centuries to 
work them out. He was one of those ill- 
knowing тїз to whom ‘the universe is like 
a small fruit in one’s palm’. With his 
keen spiritual insight, the Swami was able 
to read the past, the present, and the 
future, and with equal ease, he was able 
to diagnose the ills of the world, point 
his finger on the exact cause, and suggest 
remedies for. their removal. 

It was the good fortune of India that, 
at a critical time in her history, a leader 
of such great saintliness and immense 
power should have been born to give her 
the right guidance and direction. Feelingly 
he said, ‘For the next fifty years, this alone 
shall be our keynote—this our great 
Mother India. Let all vain gods disappear 
for that time from our minds. This is 
the only God that is awake, our own race ; 
everywhere His hands; everywhere His 
feet ; everywhere His ears ; He covers every- 
thing.... What vain gods shall we go 
after, and yet cannot worship the God that 
we see around us, the Virat?’ (ibid., 11. 
р. 300). 

Broadly speaking, according to the 
Swami, there are four ways of spiritualiz- 
ing India, viz. through education, raising 
the condition of the masses, organization, 
and infusing that spirit of activity amongst 
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Indians which has so far been the charac-~ 
teristic of western nations only. 

By education Swami Vivekananda did 
not mean the undigested information that 
is crammed into our brains Бу. а lifeless 
examination system. He said, ‘We must 
have life-building, man-making, character- 
making, assimilation of ideas’ (:bid., III. 
р. 302). Foremost amongst the ideas that 
he wished to preach in India was that of 
Advaita Vedanta. He did not favour 
dualism except as а part of Advaitism, 
which means that, though our sadhana 
may be dualistic in nature, we must never 
forget that Advaita is our goal. This 
oneness of the Vedanta is simply the last 
word in philosophy, science, and religion ; 
besides, dualism presupposed separation 
which, in its own turn, fostered fear and 
weakness. India has been weak too long: 
the reason for it has been that the knowl- 
edge of Advaita was not given to the 
common man; and like a ship without 
anchor, driven by the unfavourable wind 
of circumstances, the common man in 
India has lost faith in himself and in God. 
Exhorting him the Swami said, ‘Faith, 
faith, faith in ourselves; faith, faith in 
God—this is the secret of greatness’ (tbid., 
ПІ. р. 190). The Swami did not believe 
‘in sin, but only in error; if, however, 
there was anything sinful in his eyes, it 
was weakness! ‘Truth was strengthening, 
he said; and the highest truth and the 
greatest source of strength was the Vedan- 
tic theory that ‘I am nothing less than the 
Atman, which “weapons cannot cut, fire 
cannot burn, nor water wet, or the winds 


dry” ’. 

In Swami Vivekananda’s opinion the 
raising of the masses was absolutely essen- 
tial for the welfare of the country. The 
nation lives in the cottage; and how can 
we expect to make any progress, if millions 
of our countrymen are steeped in poverty 
and ignorance? Care, however, had to be 
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taken that, in giving the masses their 


individuality, their innate spiritual nature 
was not destroyed. ‘Keep the motto 
before you,’ he said, ‘elevation of the 
masses without imjuring the religion’ 
(ibid., У. р. 25). Зе had many ideas for 
putting his plans into practice. One of 
them was to estabLsh centres all over the 
country where, at first, education would 
be given orally tc the poor, and after- 
wards agriculture and industry would be 
taught and workshops established for the 
furtherance of art- 

That love and sorbearance were neces- 
sary for those who would serve the masses 
is evident from a letter the Swami once 
wrote from Јарап. He said, ‘I heard in 
Japan that it was the belief of the girls 
of that countrv that their dolls would be 
animated, if they were loved with all their 
heart.... І too elieve that India will 
awake again, if ary one could love with 
all his heart the people of the country— 
bereft of the grace of affluence, of blasted 


fortune, their dscretion totally lost, 
downtrodden, evec-starved, quarrelsome, 
and envious Tren only will India 


awake, when hundreds of large-hearted 
men and women, ziving up all desires of 
enjoying the luxur-es of life, will long and 
exert themselves to their utmost for the 
well-being of the millions of their country- 
men. who are gradually sinking lower and 
lower in the vormex of destitution and 
ignorance’ (tbid., J. р. 96). 

Swami Vivekananda was also a great 
believer in the power of organization. He 
said, “Го make a 2reat future India, the 
whole secret lies ic organization, accumu- 
lation of power, co-ordination of wills’ 
(tbid., ТП. р. 293). The psychological 
explanation of this statement is that, when 
individual wills join together, great power 
is created. An эжуаКепе and purified 
will is divine. Wanat great men achieve 
by the power of their individual wills, 
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„lesser men do collectively by common 
effort. 

Last but not least, the Swami desired 
for India that spirit of intense activity, 
known as тајаѕ, which, in his own words, 
‘is issuing forth in rapid succession from 
the great dynamo of Europe the electric 
flow of that tremendous power, vivifying 
the whole world’ (tbid., IV. р. 337). 
Though as a nation we are steeped in 
tamas, indolence or inertia, we pride our- 
selves in having reached the state of saliva, 
or calm. But the way to sattva lies 
through rajas; moreover, at any given 
time in the history of even a religious 
minded country like India, true sattutka 
men can be but a handful. For the 
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majority of us, activity with calm for its 
goal is the only way to progress. Let us 
therefore not shirk our responsibility, but 
with faith in the words of the great Swami 
strive to realize the India of his dreams. 
He has already prophesied that the wave 
of spirituality is rising and, in course of 
time, will flood the whole world. 

A great destiny is calling us. ‘Stand up 
and fight,’ it seems to say, ‘defeat the 
enemies of discord, violence, and greed ; 
win glory and renown; and enjoy that 
vast kingdom of the spirit which is the 
rightful inheritance of every man, woman, 
and child born on the blessed soil of our 
beloved Mother India.’ 


Everything goes to show that socialism or some form of rule by the people, 


call it what you will, is coming on the boards. The people will certainly want 
the satisfaction of their material needs, less work, no oppression, no war, more 
food. What guarantee have we that this, or any civilization, will last unless it 
is based on religion, on the goodness of men? Depend on it, religion goes to 
the root of the matter. If it is all right, all is right. 


* * * 


After preaching spiritual knowledge, along with it will come that secular 
knowledge and every other knowledge that you want. But if you attempt to 
get the secular knowledge without religion, I tell you plainly, vain is your 
attempt in India, it will never have a hold on the people. 


Ф * * 


National union in India must be a gathering up of its scattered spiritual 
forces. A nation in India must be a union of those whose hearts beat to the 


same spiritual tune. 


—Swami Vivekananda 


GANDHIAN TECHNIQUE AND TRADITION 


`В. N. BOSE, M.A. 


An officer of the Indian Administrative Service, R. N. 
Bose is Labour Commissioner of the Government of West 
Bengal. He is a keen student 2f Gandhian philosophy 


and economics. 
Gandhian Technique and Tradition. 


He is the author of a book entitled 
Reproduced here 


is the summary of a lecture he gave at the Institute in 


August 1956. 


НЕ Gandhian heritage is not an ex- 

clusive possession of any group, 

party, or country. The tradition 
and technique of Gandhiji have а sig- 
nificance for all to whom they find their 
way. 

Distinguished by their peaceful and 
truthful character, the technique and tra- 
dition of Gandhiji brought about the 
freedom of India without ill-will and 
bitterness against the British who ruled 
her for nearly two centuries. 


‘SELF-PURIFICATION AND SELF-DENIAL 


Though the methods that Gandhiji 
adopted were not as conspicuously effec- 
tive in some other spheres, it is interest- 
ing to note that the urge to a cleansing 
and purifying process is persisting as a 
tradition not only among some of his 
close colleagues, like Vinoba Bhave, but 
in others outside India who could only 
have imbibed the spirit of his message and 
service. 

It is no wonder that this acceptance has 
so far been limited, and far from con- 
sistent, even in outstanding figures of ~ 
the new Gandhian tradition, like U. Nu, 
Prime Minister of Burma, who claims to 
believe’ in the sanctity of life as well as. 
in truth and self-purification as solvents 
of most of his country’s problems. But, 
despite Ше awareness ої the need of per- 
sonal ethics, it cannot be claimed that 


there is an едиг] measure of Gandhian 
ardour and selfsacrificing insistence on 
truth and поп-уісјепсе. 

Among those who ‘go Gandhi’ in the 
world today, including the Africans who 
fast and pray, and the Alabama Negroes 
who look up to Gandhi and galvanize a, 
show of passive resistance, there is after 
all the veneer of Gandhism, which many 
have adopted as Gandhism. 

This is often criticized by the orthodox 
as the new Gandnism—facile, smooth, and 
the way of the weak, except in the case of 
those who emphasize the vital rôle of inner 
strength and _ seli-purification. 

Nowhere in the world has anyone so far 


‘come within the sight of the status em- 


bodied by Gandhiji. This is because 
Gandhism is something which struck an 
altogether different path, and wanted to 
organize ‘man znd society to find full 
expression for the benefit and service of 
the country first-and of humanity next’. 

As he eloquently said, ‘Patriotism is for 
the sake of humanity. I аш patriotic, 
because J am human and humane’. 

In fact, his whole scheme was based on 
this idea. As he did not believe that an 
individual may gain spiritually, while 
those who surrounded him suffer, he would 
carry his country and the whole world 
with him. Не bz2lieved, ‘If one man falls, 
the whole world falls to that extent’. 
This lofty stand made him turn the search- 
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light on himself to find out if there was 
any flaw, as he always believed that the 
saying ‘Physician, heal thyself’ is equally 
true in matters physical and mundane. 

Self-restraint is therefore the very key- 
note of his gospel. His fastings and self- 
mortifications were strictly according to 
this law, which he set for himself to com- 
plete the denial of self. 

Those who adopt the methods and 
forms he used, without the spirit they 
embodied, and try to practise fasting and 
mortifications to ensure a method of com- 
pulsion, and often of coercion, are sure to 
fail ignominiously, as their ulterior objec- 
tive is to pamper self, and not to deny 
self-aggrandizement. 

When, for instance, a student fasts to 
secure pass marks which he failed to get, 

“ог when a politician fasts to secure purely 
political ends, there can only be a nega- 
tion of Gandhism, and not its fulfilment. 

This is not to say, however, that Gan- 
dhism is a rigid, cast-iron mould which 
would not fit nor sit on any other. He 
himself pointed out: “There is no such 
thing as Gandhism, and I do not want to 
leave any sect after me. I do not claim 
to have originated any new principle or 
doctrine. I have simply tried, in my own 
way, to apply the principles to our daily 
life and problems. The opinions I have 
formed and the conclusion J have arrived 
at are not final. 

‘I do not claim anything new to teach 
to the world. Truth and non-violence 
are as old as the hills. All I have done 
is to try to experiment in both on as vast 
a scale as J can do. In doing so, I have 
sometimes learnt by my errors; life and 
its problems have thus become to me so 
тапу experiments.’ 


THE TECHNIQUES ARE RELATIVE, 
NOT ABSOLUTE 


Thus, his techniques were never meant 
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to be absolute, though his fundamental 
stand was always for self-purification. He 
said: ‘Techniques are relative things. 
They are relative to the objective you 
want to achieve. At the same time, the 
spiritual weapon of self-purification, in- 
tangible as it seems, is the most potent 
means of revolutionizing one’s environ- 
ment and loosening all kinds òf shackles. 

It is the straightest way to liberation, 
the surest and the quickest.’ 

So, in all parts of the world today, 
where men live under tyranny, or under 
foreign domination, or in feudal bondage, 
those who dream and struggle for freedom 
or social reform may follow this Gandhian 
way. In some ways, it is the most explo- 
sive of all forces in its capacity to change 
the world; even more than that of the 
atom bomb. 

But, after all, the extent to which the 
Gandhian ideal of complete social recon- 
struction will be embraced by the peoples 
of the under-developed countries, who are 
going to challenge the štatus quo, depends, 
to a considerable extent, on how the 
370 million Indians will carry on the 
Mahatma’s work. 

So, though some remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Gandhian way of thought 
and action, in the years following Gan- 
dhiji’s martyrdom, can be ascribed to non- 
Indians, the authentic pattern of Gan- 
dhian tradition has yet to be evolved in 
the changing world. Whether it will, at 
best, stop short at the mixed pattern of 
neo-Gandhians like Manilal Gandhi, 
U. Nu, and Habib Bourgiba (the Tunisian 
leader who advocated the Gandhian kind 
of struggle, and who did not allow his 
exile in France to embitter his feelings 
when he negotiated autonomy of Tunisia 
with France) remains to be seen. Some of 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah’s efforts through the 
African National Congress, whieh in some 
ways -adopted the Gandhian strategy of 
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non-violence and also succeeded in mak- 
ing an impression on the ruling race, 
indicate this preference for the peaceful 
technique, of which Gandhiji gave the 
most outstanding demonstration. 

Albert Einstein, when faced with the 
problem of McCarthy’s inquisition, wrote 
in a famous letter: “Fhe problem with 
which the intellectuals of the US.A. are 
confronted is very serious. What ought 
the minority to do against such an evil? 
...Г can only see the revolutionary way 
... Ш the sense of Gandhiji. 

‘Let us do whatever is within our power, 
so that all peoples of the world may accept 
Gandhiji’s gospel as their basic policy 
before it is too late.’ 

Now this, of necessity, postulates a new 
Gandhism not of the orthodox and rigid 
type, but where the Gandhian spirit 
moulds thought and action to ensure a 
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new order of society in a new world. For 
attaining dignity cf man and dignity of 
labour, and to rescue humanity from fear 
and want by economic development аз 
well as democrati self-government, the 
Gandhian traditior may have to assume a 
new form, provided the fundamental and 
perennial stress on truth and non-violence 
is not modified or diluted, 

It was Gandhijis belief that not only 
Indians, but masses everywhere will have 
to take to non-vio ence and truth, if they 
seek to find their true deliverance, 

That there was no hope of their taking 
them up in a body, at once, did not baffle 
him, as he knew that fundamentally the 
disease was the sime everywhere, and so 
the remedy must be found. And he be- 
lieved and repeatedly said, ‘Someone has 
to make a beginnimg with a faith that will® 
not flinch’. 


My uniform experience has convinced me that there is no other God than 


Truth. And if every page of these chapters does not prcclaim to the reader 
that the only means for the realization of Truth is ahimsa, I shall deem all my 
labour in writing these chapters to have been ın vain. Awd, even though my 
efforts in this behalf may prove fruitless, let the readers know that the vehicle, 
not the great principle, is at fault. After all, however sincere my strivings after 
аһїїїзй may bave been, they have still been imperfect and inadequate. The 
little fleeting glimpses, therefore, that I have been able to have of Truth can 
hardly convey an idea of the indescribable lustre of Truth, + million times more 
intense than that of the sun we daily see with our eyes. In fact, what I have 
caught is only the faintest glimmer of that mighty effulgemce. But this much 
I can say with assurance, as a result of all my experiments, -hat a perfect vision 
of Truth can only follow a complete realization of ahims7. 


—М. К. Gandhi, Ar Autobiography or 
The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, 1948, p. 615 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF AFRICANS 


Е. С. PARRINDER 


The Rev. Е. С. Parrinder has been working among 
Africans for many years. He was in India recenily Чо 
тее! a number of spiritual leaders of different communi- 
ties’. The following is the summary of a lecture he gave 
at the Institute on the roth January. 


HE religious beliefs of the people of 
Т tropical Africa have long been 

ignored, little understood, or studied. 
Only in this century have they received 
serious consideration, mostly from anthro- 
pologists. Yet, Africans have rightly been 
called ‘an incurably religious people’, and 
in these days of awakening interest in 
Africa, it is of great importance to under- 
stand the religious beliefs which are such 
powerful forces in African life, 

Africa has been isolated in the past, and 
her religion has been despised as ‘primi- 
tive’, or ‘fetishist’, or ‘animistic’. But that 
people live a simple life, struggling against 
forest or desert, does not necessarily mean 
that their ideas are primitive. Indeed, 
many of their religious conceptions are 
remarkably subtle and complex. 

It is true that tropical Africa, south of 
the Sahara desert, has no ancicnt temples, 
or sacred scriptures. The art of writing 
was completely unknown until it was 
brought by Europeans in the last century. 
And building in stone was also practically 
unknown. So there are few records of 
the past. Yet, despite this, African reli- 
gious beliefs are clear, and show consid- 
erable similarity in different parts of the 
continent. 


MAIN CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS 


The religious beliefs of most African 
peoples can be classed under four headings, 
namely, belief іп a supreme Сой; belief 


in lesser nature gods; belief in ancestral 
spirits ; and belief in magic and witchcraft. 

First of all, then, all Africans believe 
-in a supreme Being. He is held to be 
the creator of all things, and the tather 
of gods and men. There is considerable 
difference as to worship paid to God. In 
~a few tribes, for example, the Ashanti of 
the Gold Coast (Ghana) and the Kikuyu 
of Kenya, there is regular worship of God, 
and temples and priests exist for His 
service. In many other places, there are 
no temples, no priests, or sacrifices to God ; 
nevertheless, people can and do pray to 
God without any priestly intermediary. 

Secondly, many Africans believe in helo 
and nature gods. Particularly in West 
Africa, there are innumerable temples and 
priests for these divinities. The Yaruha 
of Nigeria are said to believe in 601 gods. 
Most of these are gods of nature: thunder. 
earth, hill, tree, stone, river, sea, smallpox. 
and the like. Some of them were also 
heroes of the past. Shango, the god of 
thunder, was also said to have been a king 
of Oyo in Nigeria. Ifa, the oracle god, 
may have been a wise man who invented 
a complicated system of divination and 
was later deified. Most of these gods have 
temples and receive regular worship, often 
with animal sacrifice. 

Thirdly, all Africans believe іп the 
presence and power of the departed ances- 
tors of the family and clan The ancestors 
are thought of as ‘a cloud of witnesses’. 
who watch all the doings of their families 
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on earth, and so, they are consulted on all 
important family occasions, such as mar- 
riage, journey, sale of property, and the 
like Very great attention is paid to, and 
expenses incurred on, funeral ceremonies 
to ensure rest for the departed, lest he 
return as a troublesome ghost. 

Fourthly, Africans believe in magic, and 
they practise all sorts of spells and rituals 
to ensure health and ward off misfortune 
Most people wear lucky charms, rings, 
bracelets, anklets, and the like, which have 
been specially prepared to protect against 
snakebite, sorcery, or the evil eye. Belief 
in witchcraft is very wide-spread, and it is 
thought that witches go out invisibly at 
night to suck the blood or destroy the 
vital force of their victims, who then 
languish and die of wasting diseases. 


BELIEF IN REINCARNATION 


There are many other African beliefs. 
Perhaps, one of the most interesting is the 
belief in reincarnation, Like many Asians, 
and unlike most Europeans, Africans be- 
lieve strongly in rebirth. It is thought 
that a departed ancestor is born again in 
a child in his own family. Anything that 
stops this rebirth is evil; and witches are 
feared, because they аге -hought to be able 
to cause sterility. 

Although the main African belief in 
rebirth is similar to that of Asia, yet there 
are striking differences which show that 
Africa has developed on its own lines 
without Indian influence. First of all, in 
Africa, rebirth is thought to be a good 
thing. There is no idea of escaping from 
the world or the round of existence. On 
the contrary, it is thought good to return 
from the dark and cold world of death to 
this warm and sunlit world. 

Then, again, there is little idea of prog- 
ress to a better existence or a higher 
rebirth. Most Africans believe in judge- 
ment by God, and think, like Plato, that 
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rebirth comes after judgement. They do 
not usually believe that men can be 
degraded to the animal level because of 
their sins. It is true that witches and 
magicians are believed to be able to turn 
into animals, but that is on earth, and 
has nothing to do with rebirth. 


The main concern of Africans 15 to 
strengthen the family and ensure vitality. 
The belief in rebirth helps this So a 
diviner will declare that a child is his 
grandfather reincarnate and will name 
him Babatunde, ‘grandfather returned’. 


The African philosophy of life is said 
to be that of vitality or dynamism. It is 
not a world-denying outlook, but, on the 
contrary, a philosophy of world and life 
affirmation. To restore life, to increase 
life, and to strengthen the family, these® 
are their basic aims which have kept 
African peoples alive through the miseries 
of disease, poverty, and slavery. 


THE IMPACT OF NEW RELIGIOUS AND 
ECONOMIC FORCES 


Today, new religious and economic 
forces have made a great impact on Africa. 
This continent has been more westernized 
than Asia, because it has no ancient 
history and scriptures to hold it. Two 
great missionary religions, Islam and 
Christianity, have burst into African life, 
in addition to the political, economic, and 
educational forces of the West. It is 
estimated that some twenty million Afri- 
cans have become Christian, a greater 
number of Christians than in Asia. Mil- 
lions of others have become Muslim 


It might seem that the new religions 
leave no room for the old beliefs we have 
described above. But there are still many 
Africans, both in town and village, who 
hold to the old faith. Particularly do 
beliefs in the ancestors prove potent under 
modern conditions. 
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Furthermore, the old beliefs often 
survive in the new religions and under 
modern ` conditions. Most people still 
believe in witchcraft, which is now blamed 
for failure in examinations or lack of 
promotion in the office. Belief in a 
supreme God remains, of course, in Islam 


and Christianity, and it may be enriched 
by a conception of God as Mother as well 
as Father, which some Africans hold. 

Africans are still a deeply religious 
people, and account must be taken of 
their spiritual attitude to life in all ow 
dealings with them today. 


We have to distinguish between religion, which is identified with adherence 
to dogmas and observance of ceremonies, and spiritual life, which insists on a 


change of consciousness for which all else is the means. 


The aim of religion 


is, to use the Christian symbol, the eternal rebirth of the Son by which the 


natural separatist selfishness is redeemed. 


If organized religion has not trans- 


formed the human race, its life and society, this is because it has not sufficiently 


emphasized that its sole justification is to open the way to spiritual existence. 


We can change human nature not by merely touching its surface by ideas, but 


by radical changes of nature. 


The common goal of all religions is spiritual 


life. They do not differ in their aim, but only in the extent of the progress 


which they are able to make with the aid of their varying lights 


If we com- 


pare one religion with others, we will see that the differences relate to the 
formulas and practices. When we go behind dogmas and creeds and get down 
to the depths, we discover that all religions draw their strength from the same 


unfathomable source. 


The Hindu does not refuse to find reality in the Chris- 


tian’s description of his personal converse with Christ; nor does he discredit 
the assurance which comes to the devout Buddhist who follows the Middle 


Way. 


He does not deny the Muslim’s account of willing submission to the 


supreme Sovereign of the world. The recognition of this fundamental unity 
should make possible a certain measure of co-operation, on a common basis, for 


the good of mankind as a whole. 


Even in regard to the theological formula- 


tions, there is now a possibility of wider uniformity. Like the nation States, 
the great religions arose and developed in restricted areas of the world when 


intercourse with the rest of mankind was difficult. 


But now, through the 


influence of science and trade, a world culture is shaping itself. All religions 
are now attempting to express themselves in a new idiom, and so are approxi- 


mating to one another. 


Untenable doctrines are not so much refuted as set 


aside, and the universal elements of religions on which there is agreement are 
emphasized. This process will be speeded up in years to come, and the gradual 
assimilation of religions will function as a world faith. 


—S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, 1947, рр. 54-55. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


noted Indologist of Holland, Dr. Th. 

P. Galestin, Professor of Archaeology 

at the University of Amsterdam, was 
invited to tea at the Institute on the 23га 
March. Among the friends of the Insti- 
tute also present on the occasion were 
Dr. Radhagovinda Basak, Dr. U N. Gho- 
shal, Dr. J. М. Banerjea, Dr. В С. Sen 
Dr. Amales Tripathi, and Professor Amiya 
Kumar Mazumdar. Professor Galestin 
said he was happy to have had the 
opportunity of meeting and exchanging 
views with these scholars, and expressed 
his admiration for the work of the 


dressed a meeting which was presided over 
by Dr. J. М. Вгпегјеа. The subject of 
his lecture Indological Studies in 
Holland’, 


was 


* * * 


An eminent sociologist of the Columbia 
University, Mr. Г. Bell, Director of Inter- 
national Seminars of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom, Ра-15, who was in India on 
a study tour, was invited to address a meet- 
ing at the Instizite on the 19 April. 
He spoke on ‘Sozial Change in America’, 
and the meeting was presided over by 
Professor С. N. Vakil, Director of UNESCO 
Research Centre, Calcutta. 


Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattzcharyya, MA, B.L., 


ansu Mohan Banerjee, M.4, BL, Т.А.А.5. 


г 


Institute. Later in the evening, he ad- 
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THE MAIN CURRENTS ОЕ UPANISADIC THOUGHT 


HIRANMAY BANERJEE 


A dislinguished administrator, Ниаитау Banerjee ıs 
Development Commissioner of the Government of West 
Bengal. He is also an earnest student of Indian philoso- 


phy and literature. 


He gave this lecture at the Institute 


in September 1956. 


HE Upanisads are the first prints of 
the speculative adventure of man. 
Yet they attained such lofty heights 
in sheer brilliance of conception that 
later philosophy can hardly aspire to beat 
them. No wonder that they have been a 
source of inspiration to many a philoso- 
pher in different lands. This réle they 
will continue to play for ages. In the 
following pages, an attempt is made at a 
systematic study of their broad features 
For an appreciation of the reasons for 
such а systematic study, a reference is 
necessary to the history of their growth. 
The most ancient books of our land are 
known as the Vedas. The literature of 
the Vedas is classified into four distinct 
groups on the basis of the subject-matter 
treated in them, namely, the Samhita, 
the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, and the 
Upanisad. The Sarnhita contains the 


hymns addressed to different Vedic gods. 
who are personified forces of nature, like 
Agni (Fire), Surya (Sun), Indra. ес. The 
Brahmana contains instructions about the 
rituals to be performed in connection 
with Vedic sacrifices, specifying the cir- 
cumstances under which а particular 
hymn is to be chanted. The Aranyaka 
contains descriptions of symbolic sacrifice. 
Lastly comes the Upanisad, where we ect 
speculative thought endeavouring to enter 
into the heart of Reality and know the 
fundamental facts about the univeise 
The Upanisads tackle purely metaphysical 
problems and give answers to them, Thev 
indicate the culmination of the thought- 
process that started even in the later 
hymns of the Rg-Veda, іе. іп the tenth 
mandala. That may be the reason why 
they are called the Vedanta, that is, that 
which stands at the end of the Vedas. 
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Physically, they certainly stand at the end 
of the Vedic literature. 


SYSTEMATIZATION OF THE UPANISADIC 
THOUGHT 


The record of speculative thinking as 
we get in the Upanisads is, however, 
strikingly dissimilar to what we get in the 
philosophical systems of modern times or 
in scientific treatises. In the latter, 
thought-processes are arranged in a system- 
atic manner. Facts supporting а prop- 
osition are arranged methodically. Such 
propositions, again, form the premises for 
a wider conclusion. It is a methodical 
system of study. The approach in the 
Upanisads, on the other hand, is quite 
different. Problems are not treated method- 
ically. Answers are not arranged logi- 
cally. Whenever any profound realiza- 
tion came to the mind of the Vedic seer, 
it was faithfully recorded. Such recorded 
thoughts are linked together in a dis- 
jointed manner. There is по logical 
connection between subjects written out 
together. Building a system out of these 
scattered gems of thought is a difficult 
task. But, without such а systematized 
treatment, we cannot get а complete 
picture of the philosophic system built by 
the Upanisads. Pervading these scattered 
thoughts there is a unity. Without a 
perception of this unity, the full grandeur 
of the system escapes the eye. One can- 
not get the full savour of the Upanisads 
without a systematic view. 

It is not that such efforts at systematiza- 
tion were not made in the past. Badara- 
yana systematized the Upanisads in his 
Brahma-Silra, which, as the Uttara- 
Mimarmsa, forms one of the six systems of 
orthodox Indian philosophy. The Uttara- 
Мипашза is also known as the Vedanta 
philosophy. But in the process of systema- 
tization, the true picture of his system was 
lost. The very technique of siitra-making 
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was responsible for this tragedy. А sūtra, 
or aphorism, aims at condensing thought 
to the utmost extent possible, because this 
made memorizing easy. As a result, how- 
ever, what gets recorded does not become 
self-explanatory. Other aids are necessary 
to bring out the full meaning. Perhaps, 
with the passage of time, these other аіаѕ 
were missed. The result was that, after 
the lapse of a considerable time, it became 
extremely difficult to bring out the full 
implications of the sittras. It is like 
taking shorthand notes of what one savs 
and then forgetting the key to the signs. 

Efforts were, however, made by eminent 
philosophers to explain the Brahma-Siitra. 
These explanatory notes аге called 
bhdsyas. A galaxy of philosophers wrote 
such bhasyas, of whom Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Vallabha, and Nimbarka are well 
known. Each one of them wrote his own 
bhasya, and, naturally, there was diver- 
gence between one bhasya and another. 
The features of che bhasyas were so 
different from one another that each one 
of them could lay claim to recognition as 
an independent system of philosophy. In 
fact, they are all known as different 
systems of the Vedanta philosophy. The 
reason is not far to seek. Тһе very 
characteristic of the aphorisms made the 
philosophy of Badarayana so abstract that 
the concrete shape of the system was 
missed. No wonder then that each com- 
mentator read his own thoughts into the 
words of these aphorisms. It was some- 
thing like the abstract art of the present 
day. It is difficult to make out what it 
represents, and the connoisseur has the 
liberty to attribute to it his own con- 
struction. 


UPANISADS: GENUINE AND SPURIOUS 


It is not worth while trying to recon- 
struct the system of the Upanisads by 
assessing the comparative merits of these 
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different bhdsyas. That will not help us 
find out what system Вадагауапа had in 
view ; пог is that our objective. Since the 
Upanisads are available to us, it is better 
to try and find out what they say by 
directly referring to them. Direct contact 
always gives a better picture than indirect 
contact. A visual perception gives a better 
view of an object than its photograph. 
It should, however, be made clear that 
the present effort is not directed at a 
systematic study of the Upanisads. That 
is too vast and complicated a subject- 
matter for this short essay. An endeavour 
will be made here to trace out certain 
main currents of Upanisadic thought. 
Even so, the best way to do it is to collect 
the materials at the source. It is there- 
fore proposed to use the text of the 
Upanisads themselves as the material for 
the propositions which form the subject- 
matter of this dissertation, 

The question of selecting texts, again, 
involves us in a difficulty of a different 
nature. There are altogether 112 Upani- 
sads, and the majority of them are not 
genuine stuff. The genuine Upanisads, 
we know, form part of the Vedas them- 
selves. In their language and in their 
thought-content, they bear the impress of 
the Vedic age. The quality of their sub- 
ject-matter drew such respect for them 
that they acquired tremendous prestige. 
Later-day thinkers apparently took re- 
course to the trick of passing off their own 
contributions as Upanisads. So, we are 
faced with the task of sifting them and 
finding out which is pure gold and which 
is dross. Luckily for us, we have a touch- 
stone to help. As pointed out above, 
both the literary style and the thought- 
content are good indications. The origi- 
nal Upanisads, forming part of the Vedas, 
are also written in Sanskrit, but, being 
closely related to the Vedas, they could 
not completely shake off the influence of 
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the Vedic language. Phrases and gram- 
matical forms of the older language are 
traceable in the text of these Upanisads. 
The test of thought-content calls for a 
more detailed study. In the history of 
Indian philosophy, we can discover three 
strata of thought which can be distin- 
guished from one another. Of them the 
Upanisads represent the earliest stratum. 
By noting the distinctive features of the 
different strata, it is possible to identify 
the different Upanisads with reference to 
them. Such of them as are marked with 
the features of the first stratum can defi- 
nitely be regarded as genuine stuff. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF GOD 


Although the Vedas are books of zeli- 
gion par excellence, they have the distinc- 
tive feature of being books of speculative 
thinking. In the Samhitas, there is pro- 
gressive evolution of a thought which 
undertook to solve the problem of the 
controlling force of the universe. In the 
initial stage, this force was located in 
different major forces of nature, like the 
fire, the wind, the ocean, the sky, the sun, 
etc. They became, by turn, the objects 
of prayers embodied in the different 
hymns contained in the Samhita portion 
of the Vedas. Thus we get the numerous 
Vedic gods. 

At a later stage, we can trace an urge 
for finding out a super-god who can be 
revered as the God of gods. It was a 
quest for monotheism. This groping from 
a phase of polytheism towards the realiza- 
tion of a monotheistic philosophy has been 
termed by the eminent orientalist Max 
Müller as henotheism. At this stage, 
certain gods came to be recognized as the 
God of gods calling for reverential respect 
of a superior order. Indra, the god of 
heavens, came: to be recognized as such a 
god. Ultimately, it was realized that such 
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а super-god should be endowed with 
qualities which enabled him to hold the 
different conflicting forces in balance, and 
to direct the course of the universe along 
the proper path. Such a god should be 
wedded to the cause of justice and fair- 
In Varuna, ultimately, such virtues 
were discovered ; for this reason, he was 
called ‘dhrtavrata’ (of fixed law) Не was 
also called ‘dharmasya gopta (protector of 
virtue). Thus was realized the phase of 
monotheisin. 

The thought-process which started in 
the early Vedic literature did not stop at 
monotheism It evolved further even in 
the hymns of the Vedas themselves. In 
the tenth mandala of the Rg-Veda, we get 
the impression of a people who were more 
engrossed with speculative thought proper 
than composition of prayers for the gods. 
Serious questions about metaphysical 
problems were raised. ‘Whence did this 
creation come into being’, they asked 
(Х.129.7). They even tried to answer 
such questions. Ultimately, we find that 
there is a distinct tendency towards accept- 
ance of pantheism. For confirmation. we 
may refer to the Purusa-sikta Here the 
entire creation is identified with a colossal 
person, whose dimensions were big enough 
to explain for the entire universe and yet 
leave a residual portion. The hymns of 
the Rg-Veda, no doubt, ended up at the 
threshold of pantheism. 

This speculative thought-process was 
carried forward further in the Upanisads. 
The threshold was crossed, and we find 
ourselves deep in the regions of a 
pantheistic explanation of the universe 
properly so called That the older Upa- 
nisads, і.е. the Upanisads which existed 
as parts of the different Vedas, taught 
a system of pantheistic philosophy 15 
an accepted fact. They propound a 
monistic principle as the all-pervading 
Force controlling the universe It is there- 


ness. 
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fore not essential at this stage to develop 
this point further What is evident is that 
the thought-process, which started in the 
passages of the Vedas, groped 
through polytheism and monotheism into 
a monism which identified the universe 
with its Creator 

The second phase of Indian thought 
saw the birth of the six systems of 
orthodox Indian philosophy. These 
systems go in three pairs, namely, the 
Samkhya and Yoga, the Nyaya and 
Vaigesika, and the Pirva-Mimamsa and 
Uttara-Mimamsa or Vedanta. The first 
pair explains the universe with reference 
to several specified categories ; the second 
pair accepts a pluralism of the atomistic 
type; and the third pair accepts a monis- 
tic system. These systems are too well 
known to call for a detailed study. Their 
features are well marked and easily distin- 
guishable. What is to be noticed, how- 
ever, is the tact that, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Yoga system, they do not posit 
any God as the object of worship. - Even 
the God that is accepted in the Yoga is 
at best one of the many specific categories 
which 20 to make up the elements of the 
universe. He is not the full-fledged, all- 
powerful God of a fully developed theistic 
system. 

In the third phase, we find a distinctive 
urge for acceptance of a personal God, 
who can be worshipped and who can hold 
personal relations with His devotee. In 
other words, the theistic type of God be- 
came the accepted creed. Worship with 
full pomp and grandeur was recognized as 
the path of happiness here and salvation 
hereafter. The God of the bhakta ог the 
devotee came into being. That is what 
brought about the birth of Hinduism of 
the Pauranic type. 


earlier 


THREE MAIN CURRENTS OF THOUGHT 


Now, for a particular Upanisad to be 
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recognized as of the genuine brand, it is 
evident that it should belong, with refer- 
ence to its thought-content, to the first 
category, where pantheistic monism is the 
accepted philosophical doctrine. If the 
contents of specific Upanisads show that 
they preach the doctrines of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy, or take 
pains to establish the eminence of a partic- 
ular Pauranic God, they should be marked 
out as belonging to a later age. They 
cannot be accepted as genuine. 

Fortunately, there is another historical 
fact which helps us to select the genuine 
Upanisads. байКагасагуа wrote | com- 
mentaries on eleven Upanisads. That 
definitely shows that these had been already 
in existence during his time. And these 
Upanisads also pass the tests referred to 
above. It is therefore proposed to base 
the conclusions of this essay on the texts 
supplied by these eleven Upanisads only, 
about whose genuine character there can 
be no doubt. 

On a close examination of the texts of 
these Upanisads, it is possible to trace out 
three main curents of thought. They are 
first indicated in brief outline below, and 
then each of them is treated in detail. 

In the first instance, we can notice an 
intense love for metaphysical knowledge. It 
is love for that type of knowledge which 
brings us no material reward. Such knowl- 
edge has been distinguished as pard-vidya, 
which can perhaps best be rendered in 
English as metaphysical knowledge. 

Secondly, we notice that the Upanisads 
are permeated with a doctrine which holds 
that an impersonal Force pervades the 
universe and controls it. For want of a 
better expression, we shall call it a type 
of pantheism. 

Thirdly, out of this concept of an all- 
pervading Force stems an ethical system, 
which seeks to reconcile the clash between 
egoism and altruism through the expan- 
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sion of love, which is the most refined form 
of human emotions. 


TWO KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the Mundaka Upanisad, all knowl- 
edge has been classified into two broad 
heads, namely, the apara-vidya and the 
para-vidya. A complete list of what is 
known as apara-vidyda has been enumerated. 
The list of apara-vidyad includes all the 
four Vedas and the six Vedangas. It 
should be noted that, in those days, the 
four Vedas and the six Vedangas consti- 
tuted the entire storehouse of knowledge 
as far as Indians were concerned. It was 
thus a comprehensive enumeration. All 
the books of religion and all the subjects 
which have practical use in the ordinary 
day to day life of man are included in this 
list. If we go by the present standard, 
we should put in the list all books, except 
those that are on pure theoretical science 
and metaphysics. Perhaps, they сап be 
better termed as non-metaphysical books. 

In the same Upanisad, the para-vidya 
Баз been specifically defined as the knowl- 
edge that helps one in understanding the 
supreme Reality. This is, indeed, the 
subject-matter of the Upanisads. 


THIRST FOR METAPHYSICAL 
А KNOWLEDGE 


One broad characteristic feature of the 
age of the Upanisads is that people in 
those days had developed an intense love 
for this type of metaphysical knowledge. 
This thirst for knowledge, remarkably 
enough, was not confined only to a handful 
of learned men, but was found among all 
classes of people. ‘There are stories in the 
Upanisads to show that the common man, 
the mere boy, or even the illiterate woman 
aspired after this knowledge. These 
stories are well known, but they may be 
profitably, repeated in this ‘context to 
illustrate our point. 
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We shall first refer to the story of a 
boy named Naciketas told in the Katha 
Upanisad. This boy must have been 
endowed with a strong moral sense, for, 
when he found that his father was making 
an effort to earn piety by giving away old 
and dry cows, he became resentful and 
asked his father repeatedly to give him 
away to somebody. In an outburst of 
impatience, the father spurted out that he 
should be given away to Yama, the god 
of death. So Naciketas went to Yama’s 
abode and remained there without food 
for three days. When Yama found him- 
self confronted with the hunger-strike 
staged by this Brahmana boy, he felt 
extremely embarrassed. He struck upon 
the idea of restoring him to a pleasant 
mood by offering him three boons. In the 
process, he found himself confronted with 
still more insurmountable difficulties. This 
precocious boy wanted to know what 
happened to a man alter death, but Yama, 
on his part, was reluctant to impart this 
secret. So he tried another trick. He 
offered him a long life; he offered him all 
kinds of pleasures of the senses in their 
profusion ; апа he offered him beautiful 
damsels with chariots. But Naciketas 
refused to be tempted. Не insisted that 
he would have nothing else but the knowl- 
edge about the soul In support of his 
stand, Naciketas said that material wealth 
can never satisfy the spirit of man. So to 
Yama’s discomfiture, it was demonstrated 
that, even to a mere boy, knowledge about 
the fundamental facts of life is more dear 
than all the wealth of the world put 
together. 

Next, we turn to the story of Yajfia- 
valkya and Maitreyl in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad It appears that Yajfiavalkya 
was a leading philosopher in the age of 
the Upanisads. The qualities of his head 
and heart would have marked him out 
as an outstanding figure in any age. Now, 
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Yajfiavalkya was about to take up the life 
of a pravrajita, a monk, after renouncing 
the world. Before he did so, he wanted to 
settle all his property on his two wives, 
Katyayani and Maitreyi. Accordingly, he 
told them that, as he had decided to 
renounce the world, they should share his 
property. Now, Maitreyi had little or no 
attachment for worldly possessions. She 
was more concerned with seeking satisfac- 
tion of her thirst for knowledge than with 
material benefits. So, consistently with 
her own sense of values, she asked her 
husband whether she could buy immortal- 
ity with all the wealth of the world. 
Уа]пауаКуа was outspoken in replying to 
her that immortality could not Бе pur- 
chased by money She therefore told him 
that she would be more happy if, instead 
of offering her material wealth, he would 
transmit to her the essence of his spiritual 
attainment. Needless to say that this 
request from her gave her husband the 
utmost pleasure, and he started expound- 
ing to her the sacred knowledge with 
profound fervour, 

From the pages of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, we also get a vivid picture of 
the cultural pattern of the people of the 
age it depicts. It appears that Yajfiavalkya 
was a contemporary of King Janaka, may 
be the same Janaka of the Ramayana, 
father of Sita, for he is described as the 
king of Videha This king acquired con- 
siderable fame for organizing debates on 
To such debates 
were invited great philosophical thinkers 
of the day, who tried to establish the 
superiority of their particular points of 
Yajhavalkya was а 
figure in those debates. What was remark- 
able about such debates was that they 
provided great recreation to the common 
people in those days They would attend 
such debates in large numbers as people 


metaphysical subjects. 


view. conspicuous 
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are attracted to a football or cricket 
match in our days, 

The stories narrated above demonstrate 
how deep and strong was the urge for 
para-vidya among the people in those days. 
Not to speak of cultured men, young boys, 
women, and even kings were equally 
engrossed in it. What is moré amazing is 
the fact that philosophical debates formed 
the pastime of the common people. What 
a wonderfully high level of culture must 
have been attained in those old days when 
this became possible! 


THE PANTHEISM OF THE UPANISADS 


We shall now pass on to the second 
proposition. Our thesis is that the Upa- 
nisads developed а special type of 
pantheism which recognized an imperson- 
al Force as controlling the world of reality. 
Perhaps, we may start with an analysis 
of the differences between theism and 
pantheism. Aristotle distinguished three 
kinds of causes, namely, efficient cause, 
material cause, and formal cause. When- 
ever one set of causes brings about a set 
of effects in the ordinary, everyday world, 
we refer to three factors. At the first 
instance, there is some material, which is 


a component element of Һе effect. 
Secondly, this material is cast into a 
definite form. Thirdly, there is some 


agent to effect the change in the form. 
Where pots are shaped out of clay, first 
we get the material in the form of clay; 
then it is spun into a particular shape at 
the potter’s wheel ; and lastly, there is the 
potter who brings about the change in 
this form. Неге the clay is the material 
cause ; the wheel is the formal cause ; and 
the potter is the efficient cause, 

In theism, it is usually conceived that 
the created universe is something apart 
from the Creator, who is identified as God. 
The Creator works here from outside His 
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creation. Analogically, He holds the posi- 
tion of an efficient cause with reference to 
the universe. No doubt, qualities of 
omnipotence and omniscience аге attri- 
buted to Him, but intrinsically He re- 
mains separate from His creation. ‘This 
conception has its own advantage. It 
makes it possible to attribute personality 


‘to Him. In this, there is scope for devo- 


tion, for offering of prayers, and even for 
holding personal relations with God. 

In a pantheistic conception of the 
Creator, there is, however, a fundamental 
difference. Here the Creator is not looked 
upon as separate and distinct from His 
creation. He is identified with it. The 
distinction of the formal, the material, and 
the efficient cause has no application here. 
The Creator is Himself the material, Him- 
self the form, and works immanently within 
the universe as its controlling Force. The 
Creator and the created become identified 
into an indivisible unity here. 

The Upanisads did not preach theism. 
They did not offer worship to any personal 
God. They were not keen to establish 
any personal relationship with the supreme 
Force. Emotion was not dominant in 
them. ‘Theirs was a purely intellectual 
approach. The universe around offer- 
ed a challenge to the intellect. The 
principles at work behind the world of 
perception were sought out and co- 
ordinated to explain this. This was essen- 
tially an intellectual urge dedicated to 
the cause of knowing the fundamental 
truths about Reality. 

The Upanisads wanted to know the 
essential principles of Reality. In this 
pursuit, they were led to the realization 
that there was one all-pervading Force 
which permeated everything in the 
universe. Its most universal quality was 
its pervasiveness. That is why they called 
it Brahman, which means the all-pervasive 
One. In the Chandogya Upanisad, it is 
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referred to as Bhiman, which more or less 
means the same thing. 

[Е was realized that all individual 
beings, material or spiritual, stem out 
of this pervasive Force. They come out 
of it, they are sustained within it, and 
they re-enter into it. The Ifa Upanisad 
(1) says that this principle covers every- 
thing that moves about in this universe. 
The Mundaka Upanisad (1.1.7) says that 
the entire universe came out of this death- 
less principle. The Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad (П.5.15) says that, just as the spokes 
of a wheel are all attached to the nave, 
even so all the creatures, all the gods, all 
the different regions, and all lives and 
souls are rooted in that supreme Principle. 
The Chandogya Upanisad (III.14 1) beau- 
tifully summarizes the proposition Бу 
saying that ‘everything is born, sustained, 
and absorbed in Brahman, and is identi- 
cal with Him’. In this conception, there 
is no distinction between cause and effect. 
The all-pervasive creative Force is iden- 
tical with creation. It is its formal cause, 
material cause, as well as efficient cause; 
and it is also the effect. This impersonal 
Principle works immanently їп the 
universe. 

In this pantheistic conception of Real- 
ity, we can trace a peculiar feature. Тмо 
distinctly separate phases are attributed to 
it. Of them, one is characterized as abid- 
ing, unmoving, and unmanifest. The 
other phase, however, is characterized by 
perceptibility through the senses and 
variability. In the first phase, time is no 
element. In the other phase, flux and 
change and variability are the charac- 
teristic features. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (П.3.1) says that Brahman has 
two aspects, namely, the manifest and the 
unmanifest, the passing and the eternal, 
the static and the moving. Evidently, the 
phenomenal world has been identified as 
the variable and changing aspect. Тһе 
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senses present to us a reality which is 
composed of many things co-existing in a 
flux. That is the manifest aspect of 
Brahman. It is, however, felt that be- 
hind it there is an unmanifest phase, 
where the element of flux does not 
operate. 

The manifold world of perception has 
been analysed into из component ele- 
ments. It has been explained that a sense 
of duality is essential for the manifestation 
of the world of perception. ‘This sense of 
duality is the subject-object relation. 
Reality, as presented to the senses, has 
two different component elements. On 
the one hand, there is the subject 
to perceive; on the other, there is the 
object to be perceived. It is the contact 
between the two which brings about the 
perceptual world of a complex reality 
which is in constant flux. This phase of 
flux is the ordinary world of sense percep- 
tion with which we are acquainted. The 
division of the manifest reality into two 
component elements, which act on each 
other to produce the manifold world of 
sense perception, is the characteristic 
feature of the monism that the Upanisads 
propound. The subject and the object 
are the warp and the weft of reality, 
which go to weave the variegated world of 
sense perception, 

As distinct from this phase of subject- 
object contact, there is a second phase in 
which there is no presentation of the 
world of senses. ‘That is the stage where 
this bifurcation into subject and object 
disappears. At that stage, there is only 
the inner core of reality; it is an un- 
differentiated state in which there is no 
scope for knowledge or perception of the 
sensual world. The Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad (1.4.14) says that, when to the 
knower of Brahman everything has become 
the Self, then what should one smell and 
through what, what should one see and 
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through what,...what should one know 
and through what? In the Mdandikya 
Upainisad, this phase is described as the 
advaila stage of the supreme Force. From 
this, it is apparent that there is a profound 
realization that the world of sense percep- 
‘tion stems out of a single entity, which 
pervades it, controls it, and divides itself 
into subject and object to make percep- 
tion and knowledge possible. An all-per- 
vasive, impersonal Force works in and 
behind the manifold world of sense per- 
ception; this is the most fundamental 
realization—this spiritual oneness of all 
beings. 


THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF THE 
ANISADS 


This realization of the oneness of all 
beings, this feeling of a close relationship 
towards all profoundly influenced the 
ethical thoughts of the Upanisads. As a 
result, a new solution of an important 
moral problem, through the expansion of 
the feeling of love on the part of an indi- 
vidual, was attempted. One of the major 
problems of ethics is the clash of interests 
between the ‘зе and the ‘not-self. А 
self-centred individual is naturally interest- 
ed in his own welfare. He is seldom 
interested in the welfare of others. When 
there is clash of interests between him 
and his fellow-beings, he prefers to pay 
attention to the realization of his own 
interests. It is this conflict between ‘self- 
regarding’ and ‘other-regarding’ virtues 
that forms one of the major problems of 
ethics. Different systems have tried: to 
solve this problem in different ways.- The 
ascetic would advise negation of all ‘self- 
regarding’ virtues. The egoist would 
neglect the interests of others altogether. 
Both are extreme views. Efforts have been 
made therefore to effect a compromise 
between egoism and altruism through 
other methods. 
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Kant’s ethical view is a notable example 
of a solution of the problem by appcal to 
reason. He holds that man’s distinctive 
feature is reason, and the solution of the 
problem should come from the dictates of 
reason. When there is clash of interests 
among individuals, the problem is to be 
solved by an appeal to reason. Ап act is 
to be done from sheer respect for law. 
The moral law is ‘categorical imperative’ ; 
it commands categorically and uncondi- 
tionally. This law dictates that one 
should so act as to treat humanity, wheth- 
er in one’s own person or in that of any 
other, as an end in itself and never a 
means. In other words, the interest of 
each person is to be held sacred, and so 
only such acts should be done as do not 
undermine the interests of others. This 
is a purely rational approach, in which 
the emotional aspect of man plays no 
part. | 

The Upanisads, however, suggest a solu- 
tion on a different line altogether. In 
the growth of love and fellow-feeling, they 
recognize a refinement of the feeling 
aspect of man which can make him divine. 
In fact, men are not always selfish ; they 
are not always actuated by egoistic motive. 
Even an ordinary man has the capacity, 
and is naturally willing, to sacrifice his 
own interest, so that the interests of others 
may be promoted. The mother never 
hesitates to do so where the interest of 
her child is involved. A friend would 
consider it a pleasant duty to be able to 
undertake some act of self-denial for the 
sake of his friend. A lover is prepared 
to go to any length to serve the interest 
of his beloved. Altruistic virtues are not 
uncommon even among common people. 

Why is it so? The Upanisads have 
answered that question. We are already 
familiar with the story of Yajfiavalkya 
and his wife Maitreyi who rejected worldly 
wealth for the sake of metaphysical knowl- 
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edge. In the discourse given by him for 
her benefit, Yajfiavalkya takes up this 
question. He says that the husband loves 
the wife not because he is interested in 
his wife as such, but because they both 
form part of one and the same universal, 
all-pervading Being. It 1$ this profound 
fact that all the different beings form 
part of one bigger unity, that all are made 
of the same stuff, that makes love grow 
and affection spread from one person to 
another. There is no doubt that such a 
feeling of kinship makes the cultivation 
of ‘other-regarding’ virtues an attractive 
proposition. In fact, that is what the 
Upanisads teach us. In the Ца Upanisad, 
we are asked to enjoy life in a restrained 
manner, so that we do not undermine the 
interests of our fellow-beings. The reason 
for this precept is put forward by the 
metaphysical proposition that we are all 
covered by one and the same all-pervading 
Force which is manifest all over the 
world. 

There is profound truth in this proposi- 
tion When we meet a stranger, we do 
not feel interested in him, but in the 
course of our talk, if we recognize a com- 
mon bond between us, the cold bar of 
indifference separating us seems to melt 
away, and we feel intensely drawn to each 
other. Let us illustrate our point. A 
mother had lost her child long ago After 
many years, they have been brought to- 
gether by a stroke of extreme good luck. 
The child has, in the meantime, grown 
up into an adult, and has changed so 
much in his looks that his mother does 
not recognize him. The son, too, has no 
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memory about the face of his mother, 
from whom he got separated in early age. 
At first, when they meet each other with- 
out the knowledge of their close relation- 
ship, they will behave as absolute stran- 
gers. But supposing by some agency the 
knowledge is communicated to them that 
they are related as mother and son What 
will happen? There is a sudden rush 
of emotion from either side, and as soon 
as they rediscover themselves, they will be 
overwhelmed with a feeling of intense love 
towards each other, which is too deep for 
language to describe, 

To the Upanisads, different beings are 
bound together by even closer ties than 
those that bind the mother and the son 
The son is born of the mother, but accord- 
ing to the conception developed іп the 
Upanisads, all beings are one and the 
same; they are of the same stuff; they 
together form one indivisible entity which 
is the universe. From this profound real- 
ization of the oneness of all beings stems 
the ethical doctrine of the Upanisads, 
which says that the clash between ‘self- 
regarding’ and ‘other-regarding’ virtues 
can be resolved by the feeling of love 


“engendered by this feeling of kinship of 


all beings. Expansion of love so as to 
include all beings will of itself harmonize 
all clashing interests. The problem will 
simply melt away. Just as there can be 
no clash of interests between а loving 
mother and her son, so also there can be 
no conflict of interests between one indi- 
vidual and another. The widening of 
interests through expansion of love is the 
solution of the problem. 
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OF THE CINEMA 


ALEXANDER MARKEY 


Formerly literary adviser to a cine-studio in Hollywood, 
Alexander Markey has considerable experience of the 
cinema. He is in India with the object of producing a 
new type of film through which he plans to spread India’s 
spiritual message throughout the world. For this purpose, 
he has established the New Horizon Productions at Pondi- 
cherry. He gave this lecture at the Institute on the 6th 


January. 


‘silver screen’. If it were to take its 

name from the kind of motion pic- 
tures that most often stain its surface, it 
might more aptly be called the ‘crimson 
screen’ or the ‘purple screen’. But, what- 
ever the colour, the dominant factor that 
makes the technical miracle of motion 
pictures possible is light. It was the 
discovery of electric light that gave birth 
to the cinema. Without this light, there 
would be no motion pictures. 


Ты cinema is often referred to as the 


MAGIC OF THE SCREEN 


The motion picture is the most fabu- 
lous of all the arts. И encompasses all 
the others—story-telling, poetry, drama, 
music, dance, painting, and sculpture— 
with an added magic of its own. No 
other art can even remotely match it for 
fléxibility and inventiveness ; no other can 
compete with it for universality and effec- 
tiveness of mass appeal. In the brief span 
of half a century, this robust offspring of 
the machine age achieved mass popularity 
beyond the wildest dreams of its progen- 
itors, 

For the first time in the history of man, 
a magic art-form has come into being that, 
for good or evil, can at one time reach 
the mind and heart of almost every human 
being on earth. 


Four out of five people in India cannot 
read or write. Nearly half the population 
of the world is illiterate. Most of the 
other half does precious little edifying 
reading. But with the exception of an 
infinitesimal percentage, all the world 
understands and loves motion pictures. 
Truly, the cinema is the universal lan- 
guage. 

No other means of controlled mass 
appeal can compare with the impact of 
the cinema on the mind of тап But 
only those who have made a professional 
study of the phenomenon are aware of 
the truly fantastic inroads made on man- 
kind by the enchantment of motion pic- 
tures. The whole trend of mass thought, 
mass belief, and mass behaviour has gone 
through a revolutionary change, as a result 
of habitual response to the subtle fascina- 
tion of the silver screen. А hundred 
thousand cinema houses probably had a 
greater influence on the mass mind in filty 
years than any other means of public 
contact in a thousand. 


APPEAL TO THE VULGAR 


The dismal fact, however, is that this 
unparalleled influence has been largely a 
detrimental one. Catering to, the sensa- 
tional and scandalous aspects of life has 
proved so highly profitable a business'that 
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every day scores of films are in produc- 
tion, the main ingredients of which are 
the sensual and the sordid, materialism 
and selfishness, adultery and bloodshed— 
the whole sorry brood of man’s grossest 
nature. Only a feeble trickle of perhaps 
a few dozen pictures a year are free from 
the main emphasis on the ignoble aspects 
of human behaviour. 

Since the advent of television, this pro- 
cess has become accelerated a thousand- 
fold; for a television receiving set is 
merely a miniature screen. Where there 
were but twenty thousand odd film 
theatres in the United States, for example, 
ten years ago, today nearly forty million 
American homes are little cinema houses, 
in which there is a succession of screened 
entertainment, free for the turning of a 
dial, practically around the clock. 

Because of the baneful mass influence 
of the kind of films that predominate, the 
very invention of motion pictures has 
become anathema to some of the best 
minds in the world, who prefer to avoid 
the cinema altogether. But this is merely 
dodging the issue. We do not spurn 
Gutenberg’s great invention because of the 
trash that finds its way into print, or 
dismiss Edison’s phonograph as worthless 
because so much cacophony that is passed 
off as music is grooved into records. Nor 
do we boycott Marconi’s radio because otf 
the waves of nonsense broadcast over the 
air. 


THE GOLDEN CAPTIVE 


The question is often asked: How could 
an art of such unique promise become so 
corrupt іп so short а time, when all the 
other arts have enriched the world with 
so-much beauty and rapture? The answer 
lies in the fact that all the other arts had 
millenniums in which to develop as pure 
art in the congenial climate of untainted 
dedication, and—of supreme importance 
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—for untold centuries, they flourished in 
the devotional atmosphere of religion, 
which was the womb of them all, 

The motion picture was ill-fated to be 
born into an age of high-pressure com- 
merce, and before it had a chance to 
develop as an art, wide-awake merchants 
kidnapped it in its infancy and turned it 
into a competitive industry. So astute a 
stroke of business acumen has this turned 
out to be that the film industry of the, 
world, in all its ramifications, has earned 
more money in the fifty odd years of its 
existence than most other businesses in a 
hundred. The silver screen has turned 
into a fabulous two-dimensional bird that 
lays mountains of golden eggs. Is it any 
wonder that the owners have been hold- 
ing оп to their prize ever since? Occa- 
sionally, the captive—no longer ап іп- 
fant—breaks away long enough to take a 
fling at expressing its unhampered self, 
and at such stray moments we get a 
memorable, often superb, motion picture. 
And there are also instances when, 
prompted by outstanding creative minds 
in their temporary employ, the heads of 
the big film-studios themselves sponsor 
what they term ‘prestige’ films. These are 
almost without exception worthy achieve- 
ments. But both these instances are rare 
—the percentage іп decimals. So routince- 
minded has the general public become in 
its film tastes, and so geared the industry 
to feeding it with what it considers ‘sure 
money makers’, that the golden captive is 
soon back in its diamond cage, dreaming 
of its next break for freedom. 

To the accompaniment of laughter or 
tears, the scramble for the golden eggs 
never stops in Hollywood and in the other 
film centres of the world. So all-absorb- 
ing is this competition that only once in 
a blue moon—and blue moons are rare 
indeed in Hollywood—does anyone т 
films think of aesthetic and cultural, let 
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alone spiritual, values in connection with 
the films turned out by the motion picture 
assembly lines. You might as well expect 
Ford to suddenly turn out cars made of 
ectoplasm. 

There are precious exceptions to the 
rule, and all lovers of fine things are grate- 
ful to the creators of such rare film 
masterpieces. Not only because they are 
a joy to behold, but because they are 
shining proofs that the art of the cinema 
in inspired hands is capable of the highest 
reach—proof indeed that to the motion 
picture nothing is impossible. 


THE CRISIS OF HUMANITY 


However we may assess the blame, the 
evil motion pictures have wrought is 


beyond calculation, but so is their un- 


explored potential for good. 

H. G. Wells has said that the fate of 
civilization hinges on the race between 
education and catastrophe. Is there a 
way of winning this race? UNESCO main- 
tains that wars arise in the minds of men, 
and ‘that it is there that we must wage the 
battle for peace. Can this battle be won 
—in time? To win the race, to gain 
victory in this battle of the mind, it is 
imperative that the whole’ mental climate 
in which mankind lives be transformed, 
so that nobler thoughts and kinder emo- 
tions may take root and flourish in the 
minds of men. 

There is only one medium that can 
accomplish this miracle on a large enough 
scale and within measurable time; the 
only medium which has the power. to reach 
the minds and mould the lives of the 
myriad inhabitants of this earth—the 
cinema, 


THE OPPORTUNITY SUBLIME 


All phenomena, even the most inexpli- 
cable, are but so much cosmic grist to the 
celestial mill of the Divine. There is a 
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wondrous purpose behind the fantastic 
growth of the film world at the prompt- 
ing of its merchant kings. Under present 
conditions, the complex and manifold 
instruments and technique of film produc- 
tion could in no other hands have been 
developed to such perfection in so brief a 
span. Under no other compulsion than 
that of the competitive enterprise, which 
prevailed at the turn of the century, 
could the vast machinery and matchless 
organization, which make the world-wide 
mass distribution and exhibition of films 
simultaneously possible and practicable, 
have come into being in so short a time 
In these phases of the film industry. its 
founders have accomplished incredible 
wonders. 

Now that the need is so urgent and 
imperative, it is this marvellously per- 
fected film production machinery and this 
splendidly organized distribution and 
exhibition empire that the Divine places 
at our disposal to reach mankind with the 
new message of the Spirit. 


FILMS FOR THE NEW AGE 


What is needed is the creation of a 
constant flow of spiritually charged inspi- 
rational motion pictures, whose chief 
emphasis is on the cardinal virtues and 
higher aspirations of our being; dramatic 
treatment of subjects whose central themes 
are truth, beauty, and integrity; tales 
whose heroes are not quick on the trigger, 
but men of the more heroic qualities of 
self-control, forbearance, and chivalry ; 
films of heroines whose chief concern is 
not chasing and catching their men, but 
who endeavour to bring into their rela- 
tionship with men the divine $аА!! (endow- 
ments) of women that can make more god- 
like human beings of both; stories in 
which laughter is of the heart, not of the 
belly ; the kind of motion pictures whose 
creative treatment of such attributes as 
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fidelity, unselfishness, апа consideration 
for our fellow-creatures are of so impelling 
a potency that they will gradually coun- 
terbalance the debasing influence of the 
common run of pictures and television 
programmes ; films, moreover, that do not 
stress the gross physical and superficial 
aspects of the life of man, but give pride 
of place-to the profound longing in his 
heart for something greater than malice 
and debauchery, something nobler than 
gluttony and ostentation. 


SPIRITUAL POTENTIALS 


Apart from the importance of carefully 
choosing the right stories for such motion 
pictures as I have in mind, there are other 
ingredients that enter into the making of 
films, which have unlimited spiritual 
possibilities and which until now have 
remained almost wholly unexplored. The 
spoken word is one of these. 

The same thing can be said in many 
different ways. What distinguishes the 
master of literature from the ordinary 
writer is the skill, inspiration, and genius 
with which he expresses what, as a rule, 
has already been said many times before. 
There is hardly a concept, a thought, or 
an idea, regardless of its implication, 
which has no spiritual potential. In con- 
nection with the motion pictures of the 
new age, a good deal of pioneer thought 
will have to be devoted to high-lighting 


the hidden spiritual kernel ın the 
dialogue. 
Another - unexplored aspect of the 


cinema that has great spiritual possibili- 
ties is innate in the very magic of motion 
pictures. The manner in which a scene 
is conceived; the subtle selection of the 
background against which it is played ; 
the filmic rhythm and timing set for it by 
the director ; the actual manner of por- 
traying a particular scene by the artists, 
under the creative guidance of directorial 
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inspiration ; the choice of emphasis—not 
unlike the focal points chosen by great 
painters in conceiving their masterpieces ; 
and many other minute considerations 
which make up the complete pattern of a 
scene, all these are possible avenues of 
spiritual momentum, totally unused until 
now by the makers of motion pictures, a 
virgin field for the producers of tomor- 
row’s films. 

Other important elements in motion 
pictures sound effects. 
Music ‘has often been referred to as the 
language of the soul, but virtually no 
creative use of music has been made to 
underline or emphasize the spiritual con- 
tent and potential of motion pictures. 
The same, to a less degree, may be said 
about sound effects. This entire field is 
wholly unexplored, and, for our purposes, 
a rich mine of spiritual gold. | 

Colour is still another ingredient that 
has enormous spiritual possibilities in 
motion pictures. Up to now, colour has 
been used in films without any thought 
of из subtle potentialities, though serious 
students of colour are aware of the great 
influence it exerts not only on human 
behaviour and reaction, on thinking and 
the emotions, but also on the deeper soul- 
life of тап. This power of colour to 
influence man should be made full use of 
in the motion pictures I have in mind 

Transcending all these is the mystic 
potential of motion pictures ‘This has 
nothing directly to do with the spoken 
word, visual magic, music and sound 
effects, nor with colour. It is a domain 
all its own, and does not manifest in 
anything seen or heard in films. It is 
innate in that something—unseen and 
unheard—which often is felt by audiences, 
but of which, more often than not, they 
are unaware. This esoteric aspect of the 
cinema is virtually unrecognized by the 
makers of motion pictures. It, neverthe- 


are music and 
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less, constitutes a subtly powerful ingre- 
dient in the finished product. 
„ Though, to the mundane eye, that only 
leaves an image on the film negative which 
is palpably within the focal and light 
range of the camera lens, the character 
emanations, thought vibrations, and emo- 
tional fluctuations of everyone connected 
with the production of a motion picture 
find their inscrutable way into the very 
fabric of the film, leaving on every frame 
of it an indelible mark that can be felt, 
though not seen or heard. There have 
been many pictures that failed to win the 
favour of audiences for no other reason 
than this mysterious phenomenon, though 
neither the people responsible for it nor 
the makers of the films were aware of it. 
Because of the fine-spun nature of the 
pictures I envisage, this occult element 
could be made to play a vitally important 
part in the ‘gentle spreading of higher 
thought and deeper inspiration. Creative 
use of this virgin potential will be of 
immense value in the production of films 
dedicated to a greater tomorrow. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE MASSES 


In conceiving and producing motion 
pictures of such new dimensions, it is 
imperative to keep in mind the kind of 
audiences to which they are designed to 
cater. For we must aim at the mass mind, 
not isolated individuals -or groups who 
have already risen above the common 
level. To reach the mind of the masses, 
these pictures will have to be rich in enter- 
tainment values, showmanship, and human 
interest—film ingredients оп which 
audiences have been fed so long and so 
persistently that, until their tastes become 
more refined, mass audiences cannot be 
expected to clamour for or even accept 
films that are lacking in these features. 

As far as desirable subjects are concern- 
ed, the source-material for this new kind 
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of film is virtually unexplored. While 
there have .been sporadic attempts to 
portray the higher aspects of life—drops 
of nectar in an ocean of acid—no large- 
scale, long-range effort has ever been 
attempted. The reservoir of story material 
for the kind of pictures I have in mind is 
therefore literally untapped. All human 
life, the whole range of man’s quest for 
a nobler purpose, is our province 
Nothing is alien to us, nothing outside 
our scope, in search of material for such a 
programme. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE DIVINE 


These productions will have to be 
motion pictures of such fascination and 
mass appeal that they will find ready 
favour with cinema and television 
audiences the world over. Only thus will 
the businessmen of the film industry be 
enabled to make a handsome profit on 
them, for we must always keep in mind 
that it is through them these pictures will 
have to be distributed and exhibited, if 
they are to reach the mass audiences for 
which they are intended. And these film 
magnates are, above all, practical business- 
men, to whom the exploitation and mar- 
keting of films is a highly specialized and 


/ costly operation, in which there is no place 


for any product on which they cannot 
show a profit. 

Happily, such are the current exigencies 
of the motion picture industry that inde- 
pendent unit production has become the 
order of the day. More and more, the 
film companies are relying, for their major 
income, on the distribution and exhibition 
of independent product over which they 
exercise no production control. 

They have become the unwitting instru- 
ments of the Divine, ordained to be the 


.effective medium through which the films 


of the new age are to be channelled to 
the masses. And through this service, 
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these film concerns will inevitably be 
touched by the spiritual wand of the 
higher consciousness, which, in turn, is 
bound tọ reflect in their future pictures 
produced under the banner of their own 
studio personnel. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


Countless men and women the world 
over have long agitated and striven to 
bring about an improvement іп the 
quality of the general run of motion 
pictures, but with barely perceptible result. 
For no amount of theorizing or sermoniz- 
ing, however well meant, will transform 
the old-time makers of films into pioneers 
of the age of the Spirit. They will forever 
remain true to the limitations of their 
one-sided approach. То look to them for 
the drastic change in production concept 
required for tomorrow’s motion pictures 
is merely chasing after а will-o’-the-wisp. 

The urgent need now is for action. 
The swift momentum of our time calls for 
an acceleration of mass progression towards 
new horizon of consciousness. A new 
dawn for mankind is possible only if the 
world-mind becomes speedily aware of the 
higher Truth, so long hidden from it. 

After nearly forty years in the educa- 
tional and editorial fields, on the public 
platform, in the theatre, in radio, motion 
pictures, and television, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the cinema is the only medium 
that can accomplish this miracle in our 
time, on a scale large enough to bring 
about the desired result. 


THE AGE OF THE SPIRIT 


Sri Aurobindo foresaw this pregnant 
moment nearly half a century ago: 

‘The coming of the spiritual age must 
be preceded by the appearance of an 
increasing number of individuals who are 
no longer Satisfied with the moral, intel- 
lectual, vital, and physica] existence of 
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man, but perceive that a greater evolution 
is the real goal of humanity...a spiritual 
evolution, the destiny, and therefore the 
great need of the human being. 

‘If this spiritual change is to be effected, 
it must unite two conditions, There must 
be...the individuals who are able to see, 
to develop, to recreate themselves in the 
image of the spirit, and to communicate 
both their idea and its power to the mass 
And there must be, at the same time, a 
which is capable of receiving 
idea 


mass... 
апа effectively 
and its power. 

‘That this combination must happen 
some day is a certainty. 

‘These ideas are likely first to declare 
their trend in philosophy, іп psychologi- 
cal thinking, in the arts. They might 
develop an achievement of art and beauty 
which would make the greatness of the 
past a comparatively little thing.’ 


assimilating ... the 


INDIA’S DESTINY 


About those who are to play a decisive 
part in the evolution of this phase, and 
the manner in which it is to be accom- 
plished, Sri Aurobindo stated: 

‘Though the scope must be universal, 
the initiative can come from India, and 
the central movement may be hers. 

‘India has always existed for humanity 
and not for herself, and it is for humanity 
and not for herself that she must be great. 

‘She is rising to shed over the world the 
eternal light entrusted to her...and 
cherished by her, for the salvation of 
humanity, in the seclusion of this penin- 
sula from of old. 

‘This hierarchy of pioneers would not 
mean an.. egoistic domination of the 
undeveloped by the more developed, but 
a guidance of the younger by the elder 
brothers of the race, and a constant work- 
ing to lift them up to a greater spiritual 
level and wider horizons, 


THE GOLDEN SCREEN: SPIRITUAL POTENTIALS OF THE CINEMA 


‘The principle of such changes іп 
nature seems to be a long, obscure pre- 
paration, followed by a swift gathering up 
and precipitation of elements into the 
new birth, a rapid conversion, a transfor- 
mation that, in its luminous moment, 
figures like a miracle.’ 

The time is ripe for such a miracle, and 
І am convinced that India is the country 
where this metamorphosis is first to take 
shape. It is only through the creative 
fusion of the technical and organizational 
perfection of the western cinema and the 
immortal spiritual genius of India that 
the films of a greater tomorrow can come 
into being. Only the master touch of 
India can transmute the silver of the 
screen into the gold of the Spirit. Thus, 
and in no other way, can we shed the 
transforming light of India’s immortal 
teachings into the dark corners of the 
world-mind and speed up the coming of 
the new age. 

In the many-jewelled treasury of the 
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Upanisads, there are myriad gems of 
thought; among them a luminous one, 
freely translated here, appears relevant to 
our problem: 

The face of Truth is hidden 

Beneath a golden veil. 

О Sun-god, lift up the glittering mask, 

So that we may behold 

The radiant light of Truth. 

Beneath the silver veneer of gross carri- 
cature of people and life, so characteristic 
of the great majority of motion pictures, 
there is a fabulous potential of hidden 
gold, waiting to be brought to the surface. 
Transposed, the luminous quotation from 
the Upanisads might well apply to the 
cinema: 

The soul of truth lies hidden 
Under the illusive silver screen, 
O gods of India, help us remove 
The tinsel mask, 

So that we may reveal to man 
The golden light beneath. 


The highest ideals of every national art have always centred themselves 
round the national conception of the Deity, and it is the Indian conception of 
divine beauty which gives the key to all Indian aesthetic thought, and shows 
most clearly the essential differences between eastern ideals and western. ‘The 
Greek, when he attempted to realize a divine ideal, took for his model a type 


of physical beauty, such as the „athlete or the warrior. 


The Indian always 


takes the yogi, the religious devotee who, by a system of spiritual exercises, 
enjoined by the Yoga school of philosophy, aims at freeing himself from worldly 
attachments and placing himself in communion with the universal Self, the 
supreme Soul—Brahman. Yet it is not the physical form of the yogi which 


he endeavours to represent. 


His ideal is not made of common human clay. 


He only strives to materialize the subtler, purer Soul within. 


—E. В. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, 
1908, p. 26. 
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A distinguished jurist and formerly Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, Dr. Wiliam H. Hastie ıs Judge of the United 
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appointed a federal judge. 
India last year. 


He 15 the first Negro to be 
Dr. Hastie was on a visit to 
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dyring his sojourn т Calcutta in December 1956. 


ROM the time of its drafting in the 
1780’s and ever since, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has been 

understood as a charter designed to accom- 
plish two things. The first is the political 
organization of society so that government 
will be stable and competent, and at the 
same time responsive to popular will. 
The second is the protection of the indi- 
vidual from injustice, and particularly 
from arbitrary action by government and 
its officers, regardless of the temper of the 
times or the mood of the moment. It is 
the second characteristic and the respon- 
sibility it imposes upon the courts which 
concerns us in this lecture. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 


Most people are familiar with the prin- 
cipal types of protection our basic law 
seeks to provide for the individual. Per- 
haps the most discussed of our constitu- 
tional safeguards is that which covers 
freedom of speech, press, and conscience. 
Quite distinct, but no less fundamental, 
is the general requirement that official 
action and procedure be fair to the indi- 
vidual and respect his personality. The 
constitutional pledge that all shall stand 
equal in the sight of the law is an equally 
basic and closely related safeguard. This 
design to safeguard personal liberty and 
to assure the just and equalitarian opera- 


tion of law has played a major part in 
making our Constitution both a venerated 
symbol and an extremely valuable instru- 
ment of social control. 

Let me approach the same thing in a 
somewhat different way. It is not just 
the institution of representative popular 
government, but the controls which keep 
it on course ; not just democracy in action, 
but rather the improvements we have tried 
to make upon democracy, which measure 
the value of the American political ex- 
periment. Undoubtedly, it is a splendid 
achievement to set up representative insti- 
tutions of government through which 
majority will can find effective expression. 
But it is a far greater thing, and a far 
more difficult thing, so to regulate demo- 
cratic society that government will accord 
respect and justice to the individual, 
whether he is in step or out of step with 
the majority. 

Those who wrote our Constitution made 
clear their thought and intention that the 
should and would become the 
special and careful guardians of individ- 
ual rights and liberties as guaranteed in 
our Constitution We frequently quote 
from the debate, which attended the draft- 
ing of our Constitution, these prophetic 
words: ‘If. (declarations of individual 
rights) are incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion, independent tribunals of justice will 


courts 
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consider themselves in a peculiar manner 
the guardians of these rights... . They (the 
courts) will be naturally led to resist every 
encroachment upon rights which have 
been expressly stipulated for in the Con- 
stitution by the declaration of rights. 
This prophecy was a principal reason for 
formally declaring basic individual rights 
in a written Constitution. It has proved 
an accurate prediction of the réle of the 
courts in enforcing civil liberty. 


CONTROLLING THE GOVERNMENT 


Let us now review some of the things 
the courts have done in the discharge of 
this responsibility. We call those provi- 
sions of our Constitution which protect 
individual liberties the ‘Bill of Rights’. 
The provision of the Bill of Rights most 
frequently invoked in our courts to protect 
individuals against unfair and arbitrary 
action is Article XIV of the Constitutional 
Amendments, popularly cited as the Four- 
teenth Amendment. It prohibits the State 
from depriving any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, 
and directs the State to accord all persons 
equal protection of the law. 

It will be noted that these provisions 
are phrased as protection against action 
by the State only. They do not compre- 
hend injustice perpetrated by private 
citizens. But protection against excesses 
and unfair action of government has been 
one of our major political апа social 
concerns throughout the history of the 
republic. We repeatedly quote this cele- 
brated utterance of one of our great 
statesmen: ‘If angels were to govern men, 
neither external nor internal controls in 
government would be necessary. In fram- 
ing a government, which is to be adminis- 
tered by men over men, the great difficulty 
lies in this: You must first enable the 
government to control the governed, and 
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in the next place, oblige it to control 
itself.’ 

In the hands of the courts, the Four- 
teenth Amendment has been, and is, a 
notably effective tool for obliging the 
government to control itself. This has 
been true, even though the Constitution 
does not tell us how to decide whether a 
wrong has been done by the government, 
as prohibited by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, or by private persons, so as to be 
outside the protection of that provision. 
It is arguable that only legislation is State 
action subject to judicial monitering by 
the national courts. But we have under- 
stood and applied the State action concept 
more broadly. Executive, or even judi- 
cial, action may be nullified or corrected 
under this constitutional prohibition to 
the same extent that a statute may be 
invalidated. Indeed, it is in this correc- 
tion of oppressive and arbitrary action of 
officials, minor as well as great, that our 
due process and equal protection clauses 
have found their greatest value. Sheriffs, 


governors, administrative boards, local 
judges, and all officialdom Ее its 
constraint. 


JUSTICE IN OFFICIAL PROCEDURES 


A great number of our due process cases 
deal with the ever recurring problem of 
fair and trustworthy methods and proce- 
dures in administering and enforcing the 
law. The history of the common law in 
England and our own American experi- 
ences have both taught us that the pro- 
cedures followed in official inquiries are 
likely to be all important in determining 
whether justice or injustice is accom- 
plished. Thus, our courts are insistent 
that before any trial or public inquiry 
affecting the vital interest of an individual 
that person be clearly informed of the 
contentions or charges he is expected to 
meet and provided with adequate oppor- 
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tunity to obtain legal counsel and time to 
prepare himself for trial. Our courts do 
not hesitate to declare a proceeding inval- 
id if these requirements have not been 
fully respected. In criminal cases, we 
have emphasized the responsibility of the 
prosecution to disclose information favour- 
able to the accused as well as that which 
tends to show his guilt. If such favour- 
able information is withheld and a 
conviction is obtained, the accused has 
been denied due process of law and the 
conviction will be set aside. À 
Particularly noteworthy are those cases 
in which the inhumanity or indecency of 
official behaviour towards an individual 
has been held to deny due process of law, 
even though it may be clear that no unjust 
decision has resulted in the particular 
case. A rather celebrated recent case is 
illustrative. Police officers suspected an 
individual of participation in illegal traffic 
in narcotics. Without warrant or author- 
ity, they broke and entered his home in 
the night. Unannounced, they entered 
the room to which he and his wife, both 
partially disrobed, had retired, and there 
unceremoniously began a search, Moving 
quickly, the surprised householder suc- 
ceeded in reaching a certain box ahead 
of the intruders, and quickly disposed of 
the tablets it contained by swallowing 
them. Not to be outdone, the officers 
seized. the householder, forcibly adminis- 
tered an emetic, and thus caused him to 
vomit. The matter obtained from his 
stomach was analysed and found to con- 
tain a substantial quantity of the narcotic 
for which the officers were searching. On 
this showing the householder was duly 
tried and convicted of illegal possession of 
narcotics. The evidence of his guilt was 
overwhelming, but our Supreme Court 
concluded that the procedures employed 
by public ‘officers in this case were so 
shocking and so offensive, in their dis- 
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regard for human dignity and personality, 
that conviction, even of an obviously 
guilty person, accomplished through such 
methods, should be set aside. It was 
viewed as a smaller harm to let the wrong- 
doer go free in this case than it would 
have been to condone brutal and offensive 
behaviour by the law enforcement officers. 

By similar reasoning, in countless other 
cases, the courts have set aside convictions 
of crime based upon confessions obtained 
by coercive methods. Of course, it is 
recognized that one who is forced to con- 
fess may well be guilty. But better he go 
unpunished than that official brutality or 
oppression be countenanced. 


GROUP SEGREGATION CONTROVERSY 


Important though we consider these 
rights of the individual to fair procedure, 
they are only part of government’s obli- 
gation to respect civil liberties. There is 
another and distinct responsibility express- 
ed in the constitutional mandate that the 
State shall afford all persons equal protec- 
tion of the laws. In one of its principal 
aspects, this requirement is constructed as 
a prohibition against arbitrary distinctions 
in government’s dealings with people on 
account of ancestry, or race, or religion. 
The effective implementation of this gener- 
al concept has been a continuing process. 
To a considerable extent, this is because 
we have lived for half a century in the 
shadow of a disputed but persistent con- 
stitutional theory that, if a State has made 
physically equal provisions for various 
groups, it may, at the same time, require 
their separation in the enjoyment of those 
provisions. Thus, it has long been argued 
that, if equal seating facilities are provided 
for Caucasians and Negroes, for example, 
the local government may require that 
these groups occupy separate parts of a 
vehicle, or even separate coaches. _ Simi- 
larly, in the use of public recreational 
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areas, it was thought constitutionally per- 
migsible to set aside separate times or 
places for use and enjoyment by different 
racial groups. The most pervasive appli- 
cation of this doctrine was in the field of 
free public education. A minority of our 
States have long required that separate 
schools be provided for various population 
groups—white, Negro, American Indian, 
and occasionally others. The struggle to 
convince the courts that these various 
forms of State enforced group segregation 
constituted denial of constitutionally guar- 
anteed equal protection has covered half 
a century. It has been necessary to answer 
in many different situations the persistent 
question: ‘Why cannot there be, in a 
legal view, both State enforced group 
separation and equal treatment of the 
members of both groups?’ 

The course of that controversy over the 
years is itself a long and absorbing story. 
I shall not attempt to tell it now. How- 
ever, the courts have finally come to 
certain rather definite conclusions. They 
have reasoned that our Constitution gives 
rights to people as individuals, not as 
groups or members of groups. Indeed, 
historically the notion of dealing with and 
according rights to men as individuals 
rather than groups underlies our whole 
constitutionalism. It has also been estab- 
lished in social science that there are no 
inherent group characteristics or limita- 
tions or idiosyncrasies which warrant or 
justify State imposed separation. At the 
same time, it has come to be recognized 
that such State enforced separation serves 
to stigmatize members of minority groups 
against whom it is enforced. Finally, 
particularly in the field of education, we 
have found out that the learning process 
-itself and the preparation of the individual 
to live and compete in a multi-racial com- 
munity are inhibited by segregated educa- 
tion. I state these conclusions as now 
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established. However, it has taken more 
than formal legalism to make such assured 
statements possible. Anthropologists, 
sociologists, professional educators, and 
men in many fields of social science have 
contributed years of research and uncount- 
ed studies to the accumulation of per- 
suasive and illuminating data whıch 
expose the fallacies of racial inferiority 
and inherent racial characteristics, which 
many have assumed ever since human 
slavery defaced our society. The end 
result of all this has been the recent clear 
pronouncement by our highest courts that 
government may not require persons to 
be segregated by race in those activities 
which government itself sponsors ог 
regulates. 


SEGREGATION ENDED BY CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Since this ruling is a matter of great 
current interest, it may be noted that the 
national government has already complied 
with it fully. Segregation in public places 
and public institutions has been ended in 
the national capital and in the other areas 
which are under the control of the central 
government. The same has been 
with reference to the organization of the 
armed forces and other establishments 
under the central government. Most of 
the States have also complied with the 
constitutional mandate. But, as this is 
written, іп 1956, a minority of the States 
have failed to comply. The problem of 
proper and effective procedures to bring 
about compliance on the part of these 
recalcitrant local governments is a matter 
of grave concern in America today But 
even as we work through this difficult 
period of change, with its sensational 
episodes of inexcusable local defiance of 
law for the time being, it is noteworthy 
that people even in the centres of resistance 
are heard to concede privately that it is 


true 
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only a question of time before these local 
governments will have to get in step with 
the rest of the country and abandon their 
rules of segregation. It is a tragedy that 
this struggle has been so long drawn out. 
It is notable that the fight is being won 
within the framework of our constitutional 
structure and political institutions. 

The spectacle of the unseemly lag 
between the national pronouncement of 
what local governments must do and State 
acceptance of the declared obligation in 
practice is indicative of one feature of our 
federalism in the United States, which 
may deserve special comment. We think 
of our individual and component States 
as sovereign to a far greater extent than 
local autonomy is recognized in most 
federated nations In legal contemplation 
and in personal attachment, each of us is 
a citizen of a State as well as a citizen of 
the United States. At times the local tie 
tends to be over-emphasized at the expense 
of the national attachment. There is an 
historic reason for this. Our nation came 
into existence as a voluntary confedera- 
tion of thirteen small independent States, 
each a nation in itself. The loyalties and 
adherences of people to the State had 
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seniority in time as well as the intimacy 
of localism and provincialism in a frontier 
society. People were accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as loyal citizens of 
New York, or Pennsylvania, or Virginia, 
long before they became accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as citizens of the 
United States. Moreover, the national 
government exercises only such authority 
as the States have seen fit to give it, either 
by ratifying the original Constitution or 
by approving subsequent amendments to 
that basic law. True, the national author- 
ity is the supreme and paramount author- 
ity in its field. But it does not extend to 
many subjects over which the States have 
reserved control from our national begin- 
nings. All of this makes people tend to 
emphasize, often to over-emphasize, State 
autonomy. And people accustomed to 
thinking in terms of State’s rights are 
likely to exaggerate them in time of con- 
troversy. This is, I believe, in large part. 
the explanation, though certainly not a 
justification, of the resistance a minority 
of our States have interposed to the 
national mandate that they discontinue 
traditional sanctions of racial segregation. 


In the entire realm of public affairs, there 15 no more basic or difficult 
problem than that of maintaining a proper balance between authority and 
liberty. To be worthy of the name, a government must have authority. Yet 
if it is not to be arbitrary and tyrannical, there must be restrictions upon how 
far it may go in regulating the actions and relations of those who live under it. 


—Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Introduction 


to American Government, 1945, р. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SucaMA. By Swami  Satchidananda 
Saraswati. (The Adhyatma Prakasha 
Karyalaya, Holenarsipur, Mysore State. 


1955. 115 +16 pp. Price not mentioned.) 
A learned treatise written in elegant 
Sanskrit, бирата is an original commen- 


-tary on the Adhydsa-bhasya of Sri San- 


karacarya, which, as every student of 
Vedanta knows, forms the introduction to 
his magnum opus, the Brahma-Sittra- 
bhasya, and is the gateway to his unique 
formulation of the cardinal principle in 
Advaita, namely, adhyasa (illusory super- 
imposition). Judging from the traditional 
expositions of such great writers on 
Advaita as Padmapada, Prakasatman, 
Vacaspatimisra, Amalananda, Appaya Dik- 
sita, Anandagiri, and Madhustidana Saras- 
vati, it can be said that this problem of 
аапуаза Баз been most thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all its implications. 

According to Sankara, it is because of 
adhyāsa on the part of the individual that 
the empirical world of names and forms 
appears to be real. On the dawn of true 
knowledge, however, the veil of avidya 
(ignorance) is lifted, and together with it 
all illusory appearance of the phenomena 
is sublated. What is left bebind is only 
the perceiving ‘Self, the negator of all 
negations, which is no other than Brah- 
man, the Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Ab- 
solute, and identical with it. 

This, then, is the theme of the Vedanta, 
which forms the burden of the present 
work Sugayua. In this book, the learned 
author, Swami Satchidananda Saraswati, 
treats the reader ‘to a most lucid and 
delicious presentation of the teaching, 
which, far from being a mere dogmatic 
speculation or a theological discussion 
based upon faith and Vedāntic texts, is 


shown to be a statement of fact of univer- 
sal experience of the utmost importance 
to philosophy’. To those who are acquaint- 
ed with the author’s earlier work Millaui- 
dyanirdsa, published years ago before he 
became a monk, his mode of treatment, 
clarity of thought, and scholarly presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter are well known 

The present work on such a vital prob- 
lem in Advaita is therefore the modern 
revival of the tradition of centuries, and 
comes in the line of the works of eminent 
classical and medieval writers on Advaita 
Vedanta. The author has divided the sub- 
ject-matter, following the Adhydsa-bhasya 
of Sankara line by line, into different sec- 
tions. Stage by stage the problem is set 
forth as it is sought to be established, first 
as a postulate and, then, as a proved fact 
with a well-defined characterization (1ай- 
апа). The Advaita theory of illusory 
appearance (anirvacantya-khyati), which 
adhyasa implies in all such appearance, has 
been ably established after the other theo- 
ries for maintaining illusion otherwise, 1.е. 
without the necessity of establishing a 
principle of avidya or nescience аз іп 
Advaita, have been shown to be deficient. 
The author’s conclusions, based on the 
authority of scripture and reason, are 
thoroughly convincing. His Preface to 
the book is in itself a valuable contribu- 
tion to Vedantic thought, inasmuch as it 
throws a flood of light on the doctrine of 
adhyasa, 

The masterly style and lucid diction of 
the author in presenting such a difficult 
subject show him to be an erudite San- 
skrit scholar. The book, it can be un- 
hesitatingly said, is an invaluable asset to 
every student of Indian philosophy, 
especially. of Advaita Vedanta. 


Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 6th April, Dr. N. Datta-Ma- 
C ) jamaer, I A.S., Director of Anthro- 
pology and Anthropological Advis- 
er to the Government of India, gave his 
second talk at the Institute on Rupkund. 
This talk related to his second and success- 
ful expedition to the Rupkund Lake, 
from where a number of human skeletal 
and other materials have been brought 
and preserved in the Department of 
Anthropology, Government of India, for 
investigation. The subject of his lecture 
was “The Human Relics of Rupkund’. 
Dr. Datta-Majumder’s first talk at the 
Institute in August 1956 related to his 


earlier expedition to Rupkund in May 
1956. That expedition had to return 
without reaching its destination owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions. 

As on the frst occasion, Dr. Datta- 
Majumder’s second talk was an illustrated 
one. The coloured slides and cine-film, 
taken by the members of the expedition, 
are an excellent record of the various 
stages of the successful expedition. The 
great interest that has been aroused with 
regard to the Rupkund mystery was shown 
by the large audience that gathered to 
listen to the lecture. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF FORM 


THE Ном. Mr, Justice Р. В. MUKHARJI, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


A distinguished jurist and an ardent student of ancient 
Indian lore and modern knowledge, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Р. В. Mukharjt, of the Calcutta High Court, 15 one of the 


Vice-Presidents of the Institute. 


This lecture, on one of 


the most fundamental concepts of Indian metaphysics, was 
given by him at the Institute on the 13th April. 


HE saga of man’s spiritual adventure 

has its most interesting episode in 

the metaphysics of form. For the 
spiritual Ulysses, it is the Trojan horse 
which carries his equipment for the assault 
on the world of phenomenon to see the 
face of Reality. ‘The world we are born 
into, where we grow, live, and die, is a 
world of forms. The construction of our 
entire sense apparatus is such that we are 
perpetually seeing forms, feeling forms, 
sensing forms, and destroying and creat- 
ing forms. Form is the ruling sovereign 
of this universe of manifestations. The 
forms are endless. Their variety and 
eccentricity are bewildering. Is there a 
principle behind this endless variety? Is 
there a reason behind every form? What 
is the purpose, what is the message, and 
what is the lesson behind each of these 
infinite forms? What is the cause and 


what is the destiny of a form? They are 
the big interrogations in the philosophy 
of forms. 


FORM AS A VISUAL CONCEPT 


Let us first take form as a visual concept. 
We see a form; we see a man; we see an 
animal ; we see a tree ; we see a landscape. 
This visual form depends on the instru- 
ment of vision, human or the animal eye, 
or the biological eye. The limits of this 
form are therefore imposed by the limits 
of the eye as an instrument of vision. 
The ocular limits are both quantitative 
and qualitative. We cannot see beyond a 
certain distance. We cannot see too near 
the eye. The linear defect is not the only 
defect. The area of visibility is also 
limited. Within a certain area the суе 
can see; beyond that area it cannot. 
These are the quantitative defects of the 
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visual concept of form. ‘There are, how- 
ever, also qualitative defects. Even within 
the linear and area limits, we do not see 
certain objects which are either too small 
ог too big. Take, for instance, the mi- 
crobes or the germs which, though having 
definite forms and shapes and size, are not 
visible to the eye unaided by a microscope. 
It is also a fact, though not easily realized, 
that objects which are too big also elude 
our vision. It sounds strange. One would 
have thought that an object which is too 
big, instead of being invisible to the eye, 
would at least be seen in parts. But that 
is not so. The explanation is in dimen- 
sions, whose knowledge contains the key 
to the secret of the qualitative defect of 
the eye. 
The eye, as an instrument of vision, 
cannot see beyond certain dimensions 
The point, as the smallest geometrical 
form with its extension in lines, represents 
one dimension. The area, with the notion 
of surface with length and breadth, is the 
second dimension. The cube, with its 
length, breadth, and height is the third 
dimension. Тһе human eye cannot see 
beyond the third dimension. There are 
forms and shapes of larger and more 
numerous dimensions than three. Even 
forms of three dimensions the human eye 
never sees in their totality, but sees them 
in fractions, and mentally connects the 
fractions to form the picture of the whole 
size of three dimensions. We only see 
surfaces, lines, and sides. The eye is in- 
capable of seeing a cube from all sides at 
once without changing our levels and 
planes. From the stage of cubes the 
human eye feels its qualitative incapacity 
to see forms. At the cube stage, this qual- 
itative incapacity of vision is only partial 
It becomes total when we ascend to the 
fourth and still higher dimensions which 
our eye cannot conceive. It is not gener- 
ally realized that this dimensional view 
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of forms and objects has curious results 
in the animal world. There are some 
creatures who see only the surface, and 
cannot see the height or get even a par- 
tial view of the cubes. 

The forms as seen through the eye are 
not the only forms of this universe There 
are creatures who have no eyes at ali. 
There are creatures in the bottom of the 
ocean, and in the bowels of the earth, who 
see through other organs, the skin for 
instance. The world of forms with re- 
ference to them is an entirely different - 
world from the world of forms that appears 
before creatures with an eye. 

The other qualitative defect of the 
visual concept of form arises from light 
and the laws of reflection and refraction. 
The human eye or some animal eye, for 
instance, can only sce a form in light and 
not in darkness There are other animals 
who cannot see a form in light, but only 
see it in darkness The world of colours 
and forms for the diurnal eye 1$ an 
entirely different world from that of the 
nocturnal eye Between these extremes of 
light and darkness, the world of forms 
passes through many gradations. Some 
forms are better seen in halflights and 
twilights. and others in fuller lights But 
this much is certain that light is not a 
necessary medium to see forms and objects. 
The conclusion is that form is independ- 
ent of the contradictions inherent in the 
duality of light and darkness. In other 
words, to put it in a more provocative 
way is to say that all forms art independ- 
ent of light. It follows that by changing 
the light you can always change the colour, 
but you cannot affect the form. Forms 
resist both light and darkness. Form 
exists beyond the region of conflict be- 
tween light and darkness. So long there- 
fore as we are victims of light and dark- 
ness, we fail to understand the true nature 
and character of forms. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF FORM 


By indicating the quantitative and 


qualitative defects of the visual concept , 


of form, we have only cleared some 
common preliminary misconceptions of 
the nature of forms, 


THE HIERARCHY OF FORMS 


A form is a field of forces. It is a field 
of energy. It represents a particular com- 
bination of particular forces. Something 
like what we call an electro-magnetic field 
in physics is what is represented by a 
form in the metaphysics of form. Form 
is not a dead diagram of geometry. It is 
a living machine for an operating and 
live idea, force, or energy. To under- 
stand the true nature of forms, one has to 
rise above the notidns of geometry and 
enter into the livelier notions of statics 
and dynamics, Form represents the mechan- 
ics of creation, control, and operation of 
powers and ideas. Every form is the 
signature of a power or energy. To be 
able to read the language of forms that 
surround us is to solve the mystery and 
the secret of the universe. The message 
of forms is therefore calling us to that 
secret and to the solution of the riddle of 
the universe. It talks in the language of 
symbols, uses the grammar and vocabulary 
of appropriate powers, and knows more 
and teaches more than what any language 
of man, animals, and nature can ever hope 
to do, 

The edifice of forms has a grand hier- 
archy. Lest we lose our way in the confu- 
sion of the multiplicity of forms, we shall 
do well to start with simpler forms and 
understand them. 

Let us begin with the Vedanta. Its 
great teaching is that knowledge begins 
when we rise above duality and conflict. 
Duality pursues us right through the 
world of phenomena. All our feelings, 
impressions, thoughts, sensations, and 
actions are divided into two groups—posi- 
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tive and negative, useful and harmful, 
good апа bad, pleasant and unpleasant. 
Man is always at loggerheads with himself 
and not with any one else. His action 
opposes his thoughts ; his thoughts oppose 
his action. The whole life of man is 
spent in this seeming duality. The victor 
of today is the vanquished of tomorrow ; 
the successful man of today is the failure 
of tomorrow ; the tyrant of today is the 
victim of tomorrow ; and what is impor- 
tant today is secondary tomorrow. Every- 
thing is equally mechanical and equally 
aimless. The form of duality is repre- 
sented by the two parallel straight lines 
as in Figure 1. 


и tt 


This parallelism is the basic quality of 
duality. It represents a lack of harmony 
and unity ,of purpose. These parallels 
need not be dual in the sense as two. 
separate straight lines, but they represent 
two opposing forces working оп the same 
line. The idea behind such parallelism 
is that not merely there are light and 
darkness, joy and sorrow, but even on the 
same line of action in the world, we always 
produce a reaction or resistance. We live 
in such ignorance that we have learnt 
nothing better than the inefficient tech- 
nique that our every action produces an 
Opposite reaction. 

The parallels are therefore a kind of 
yantra ог a diagram which represents 
this duality. 

When man begins to understand the 
nature of duality, his inevitable struggle 


FIGURE 1 
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begins to rescue himself. He begins to 


be conscious and no more mechanical. , 


This discrimination or vicara is the per- 
manent principle which converts duality 
to trinity. The form of trinity is the 
triangle as in Figure 2. 


а) 


FIGURE 2 


The form of a triangle represents in 
Indian metaphysics the yoni mudra which 
symbolizes the form of the possibility ol 
selfrealization. It represents the three 
worlds, the trzbhuvana, and the laigunas, 
the neutral, the positive, and the negative 
—the sattva, rajas, and tamas. 

But the trinity is as yet a form of un- 
certain balance. Constant assault of the 
biological habit of duality, or the sams- 
kāra of duality, tends to disrupt the 
temporary security of a triangle. The 
powerful forces of parallelism are forcibly 
hinged or bent to meet and rest on the 
base of discrimination or vicara in the 
form of a triangle The forces of its 
three sides, represented by the two sides 
of duality and the base of discrimination, 
are very often unequally joined to chang- 
ing degrees of three angularities of the 
apex of determination supported by the 
base angles of devotion and deed. ‘The 
triangle therefore represents the uncer- 
tain and temporary security by the balanc- 
ing of the three gunas, or the three pri- 
mary qualities, which modulate the uni- 
verse. It has not yet transcended the 
gunas. In. the form of a triangle, we 
have as yet failed to reach a form of 
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security and constancy, and we are still 
in the stage of efforts and therefore of 
frustration. 

The path to greater constancy is travel- 
led when the principle of trinity enlarges 
itself to the principle of quarternity. The 
constant flux of the principle of duality is 
defeated by duality itself. The parallels 
are defeated by parallelogram. The two 
parallels are defeated by two other paral- 
lels The unmeetables meet by their own 
principles of parallelism. The Vedanta 
becomes the Tantra. The viability of 
phenomena, discarded at the first stages 
of self-realization and spiritual aspiration, 
graduates by its own principles of paral- 
lelism to the world of noumena, the 
reality in the figure of quarternity ‘The 
squarer the parallelogram the greater the 
harmony and security Тһе form is the 
square as in Figure 3. The trikona 
becomes the catuskona. It is really the 
balancing of two triangles on the axis of 
their diagonals, symptomatic of the prin- 
ciple of organic growth by the technique 
of cell division. 


FIGURE 3 
е 


The security of a square is greater than 
the security of a triangle. The balance 
of efforts creates less strains on the form 
of a square than on a triangle. A squale 
is more effortless ın its existence than a 
triangle. The square therefore of the 
spiritual aspirant represents a crucial stage 
of self-realization It represents in figure 
and form the siege of the base of Reality. 


THE 


In the struggle in the hierarchy of forms, 
the square is the stage when the veil of 
the world of phenomena is rent, and we 
have the first glimpse of Reality, the 
noumena. But the glimpse is fitful and 
not permanent. The vision comes and 
goes. The square is a shifting and mov- 
ing square. The moving square now 
requires to be steadied. 

In the study of forms, the slage is now 
reached where there is to be a gathering-in 
of all the forces and their harmonization 
before the final summit of realization is 
reached. This stage is represented by a 
pentagram as in Figure 4. 


Vyoman 


Marut Tejas 


Ap Ksiti 


FiGurF 4 


This form is the five-pointed star, the 
pancakona. It represents the five elements 
which, according to Indian metaphysics, 
constitute this universe. Each of these five 
points represents each one of the five ele- 
ments—hsxi (earth), ap (water); tejas (fire), 
marut (air), and vyoman (sky). When the 
spiritual aspirant brings all the five con- 
stituent elements of his own body as well 
as of the universe into one harmonious 
accord, and thus fully controls his com- 
position, he then becomes the perfect man 
and ‘locks the pentagram within him’. 

So the evolution is to balance the three 
gunas or qualities in a triangle, and then 
ultimately connect them with the five 
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elements of composition, so that we con- 
trol both the constituent elements and the 
qualities that animate them. In other 
words, the pentagram represents the full 
control of the qualities that move the 
world and the elements that compose the 
universe. The pentagram gives the aspir- 
ant the sense of conquest and control over 
this universe of forms. 

The climax is reached by the form ге- 
presented by one triangle interlocked with 
another triangle. This is the famous 
sathkona of the Indian metaphysics, and is 
perhaps the same as the ‘Seal of Solomon’. 
The form is represented by Figure 5. 


FIGURE 5 


It is a cosmic representation of the 
realization of all the possibilities imma- 
nent in the universe. By this form the 
aspirant is liberated into a circle of life, 
independent and complete in itself, «ell- 
reliant and not dependent, nor influenced 
by environment, either from outside or 
from within. It typifies the stage of imper- 
turbable security and mastery, the conver- 
sion of humanity to divinity, and the 
stringing together of all diversities into 
one all-embracing integrity as distinguish- 
ed from mechanical uniformity. 

Then comes the form of a circle indud- 
ing a half circle. The circle is a figure 
of great significance. All creation, accord- 
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ing to Indian metaphysics, is preceded by 
a focal tension called the bindu. That 
is the centre of every creation. The 
centre contains all the potentiality of the 
circle. A centre is the concentrated circle. 
By changing the radius of the objective 
or the end in view, we can manifest anv 
idea that we conceive. We have to know 
the radius and the range. This idea is 
represented by a series of concentric circles, 
expanding and contracting, as in Figure б. 


FIGURE 6 


This is the symbol of the evolving and 
dissolving universe, the tension and the 
relaxation, the macrocosm and the mi- 
crocosm The concentric circles represent 
the cosmos and its entire evolvent and 
involvent principles of creation, suste- 
nance, and destruction. 

It is the notion of a circle that has led 
to the form of what is known as the 
‘enneagram’. It is, in Indian metaphysics, 
a symbol of great potency and guarded 
in great secret by the schools of different 
types of yogins and spiritual aspirants 
It is a universal symbol, and all knowl- 
edge is claimed to be included ‘in the 
enneagram. To one who knows how to 
make use of an enneagram, no books or 
libraries are any more necessary. Every 
thing can ‘be read and included in the 
enneagram. The enneagram represents а 
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perpetual motion and perpetual rest The 
enneagram is a scheme or a diagram show- 
ing a machine of eternal movement in an 
envelope of eternal rest. The Indian 
esoteric and yogic schools claim that the 
understanding of this symbol and Шс 
ability to make use of ıt give man the 
supreme power and supreme knowledge. 
The main features of this enigmatic en- 
neagram are: (1) a circle; (2) division of 
the circle into nine equal parts or seg- 
ments ; (3) six points connected by a figure 
which is symmetrical in relation to a 
diameter passing through the uppermost 
point of the divisions of the circumference ; 
and (4) the uppermost point of the divi- 
sions is the apex of an equilateral triangle 
linking together the points of the divisions 
‘which do not enter into the construction e 
of the original complex figure. 


9 





FIGURE 7 


Ф 
There are number of variations possible 
in an enneagram. But the typical cn- 
neagram, shorn of all its complexity, may 
be drawn as in Figure 7 


THE SCIENCE OF YANTRA 


In Indian spiritual literature, the sub- 
ject of forms, their metaphysics, and their 
inner significance is known as the science 
of yantra. It is a highly valued system 
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of spiritual discipline in the different 
schools of Indian yogins. It is generally 
known as yantra-sadhana. . It represents a 
most fascinating and romantic technique 
of spiritual discipline ever devised by man, 
This yantra is the mystic diagram which 
plays the most significant réle in mystic 
doctrines and esoteric practices for higher 
types of self-realization and spiritual dis- 
cipline. This yantra or form is not’ a 
mere picture or a graph. Etymologically, 
it comes from the Sanskrit word ‘yantra’ 
representing ‘yam’, which signifies the 
quintessence of the vital dynamic prin- 
ciple known as the Блуа of Vayu. A form 
therefore is a representation of the totality 
of all potential and kinetic power of the 
universe poised for a particular purpose 
in view. That is the principle behind the 
metaphysics of form and the very essence 
behind the philosophy of form. 

When the cosmic power operates as a 
system or organization of control to a 
particular end or objective, it is a yantra 
or form. It is therefore а disposition 
and design for a specific utilization of 
general cosmic power immanent in the 
universe. Form is the tap by which we 
can utilize the cosmic power to achieve a 
particular object. The form varies with 
the object. Every form of manifestation 
in the world is such a form or yantra. 
We do not understand these forms, 
because we do not know or ‘study the 
power-pattern that the design of the form 
is intended to signify. The atom, the 
molecule, the crystal, or any organism, all 
reveal the planned stricture in the human, 
biological, and natural scheme. All this 
structural design, on examination, will be 
found to denote a functional plan organ- 
ized to meet a particular object or achieve 
a particular end.: 

It is asserted: by the Indian metaphysics 
on the subject that, by meditation and 
concentration on these forms or yaniras, 
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one can invoke the power symbolized by 
the pattern. By knowing what pattern or 
form invokes what power, one can model 
and employ one’s form to tap the correla- 
tive power to achieve one’s objective In 
other words, one can polarize the universal 
potential to any kinetic energy to help 
one achieve the objectives one Һа‹ in 
view. By that knowledge one understands 
also the meaning of existing forms one 
sees. In other words, it is both a knowl- 
edge and a technique of action. In this 
sense, the yantra or the form represents 
the materialistic interpretation of the 
spiritual order. The difference is this 
that one cannot use the form without 
knowing its secret first; and that knowl- 
edge demands a long training in spiritual 
and moral discipline which acts as the 
guarantee and insurance against its abuse. 
Today, in this technological world, one 
can use a machine without being a me- 
chanic. That has made modern man irre- 
sponsible. It gives one the easy facility 
at the cost of responsibility. In yantra- 
sadhana of Indian metaphysics, this danger 
is avoided, for one must be a mechanic 
before one can use this machine. One 
must know the philosophy and the tech- 
nique of forms before опе can use’ forms 
for employing powers to achieve one’s ends 

A well-known verse lays a great em- 
phasis on the proper understanding and 
comprehension of form as the beginning 
of all spiritual pursuits‘and the very ‘hasis 
and foundation of all spiritual knowledge 
In the oft-quoted, but little understood 
verse, which says ‘Sariiamadyam khalu 
dharmasadhanam’, there is crystallized а 
whole philosophy of form. It is popular- 
ly understood as meaning physical fitness 
to be the sine qua non of all spiritual 
pursuits. Understood in that crude sense. 
it indeed serves a useful purpose. But its 
inner significance is іп the:idea of Sa-ira. 
which is not mere physical fitness, but thè 
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particular form of manifestation. So 
understood, the true significance of the 
teaching of that verse is that the begin- 
ning of all spiritual consciousness and 
awareness is the knowledge of the form. 
The form or yantra is the basic and pri- 
mary idea which has to be first understood 
by the aspirant for the true life of the 
spirit. Without knowing the form, one 
cannot intelligently begin one’s spiritual 
exercises to know oneself and the uni- 
verse. The mechanics are always more 
important than theories. For theories, if 
true, will establish themselves if the 
mechanics of their realization are mas- 
tered. While theories can take care of 
themselves, mechanics cannot do so. To 
know the purpose of working of a form 
is to go a long way in revealing the secret 
of the universe and self-realization. A 
form is a machine which operates in a 
particular medium according to certain 
laws for working it. When the medium 
changes, the form also changes. The form 
is always contextured in the medium 

Our general ignorance of the laws of 
operating the form prevents our actions 
from producing the desired result. That 
ignorance is responsible for the distressing 
disparity between that which happens and 
that which is willed, between fate and 
action, between address and answer, 
between event and effort, and between 
prayers and their results. If one is mov- 
ing on the land by means of a machine 
called a motor-car, one must know how to 
operate a motor-car, but a motor-car will 
not help one to move on the sea. One must 
have a ship, a very different machine, for 
water. If one is flying trough the air, 
the ship will not help. One will have to 
have an aeroplane. Knowledge is there- 
fore, necessary of the medium with which 
one has to work and of the laws of working 
the machine appropriate for that medium. 
This knowledge is gained by the meta- 
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physics of form. The frustration of the 
modern man is cre to the fact that 
he does not underst:nd forms, their con- 
text, and the laws о: operating them, and 
he is always using a motor-car on the 
ocean and a ship or the land. If he has 
failed, then the fa_Jt is his and not in 
the scheme of The rationale 
behind the metaphjsics of form is the 
famous doctrine of £/hara and the equally 
famous doctrine of samskdra of the Indian 
philosophy. 


tings. 


PRACTICAL APFLICATION IN LIFE 


The practical application of the meta- 
physics of form ıs af great significance in 
life. It will be be,ond the scope of a 
brief discussion like this to delve\into the 
numerous instances of applied metaphysics 
of form. We shall, however, attempt to 
give here some broze illustrations more to 
indicate 105 possibilities than to explain its 
nature and scope. 

Take, for instance, the form of any liv- 
ing creature. Take zhe body of man. It 
is a form of woncerful significance. A 
particular posture >f this body induces 
particular forces oE thought and power. 
Change the posture and you change the 
thought and your Sutlook for the time. 
If you sit down апі put up your hands 
to the cheek, you can only induce pensive 
or sorrowful mood. You cannot be buoy- 
ant and cheerful in that posture. Change 
the posture, and уси feel different. The 
forms that you make with your body, in 
such ordinary movements Ifke sitting, 
walking, eating, ta.<ing, etc., reveal your 
whole personality, your thought world, 
and your mental world. Health and 
disease depend on physical postures far 
more than we suspect or know. By chang- 
ing the shape and form of your physical 
movement, you can cure or change your 
mental moods anid physical ailments. 
Much of the diseas= of the human body 
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is due to repetition of bad physical pos- 
tures impeding the healthy function and 
metabolism of the body. 

Make a simple experiment on a holiday. 
Deliberately slow down all your move- 
ments from the morning. Get up slowly, 
wash yourself slowly, move round slowly, 
do not walk-at your usual pace, but re- 
duce it to a quarter. Do all this by a 
deliberate act of the will and mind. You 
will see and feel a wonderful peace and 
relaxation descend on you by that simple 
experiment. If you are a careful self- 
examiner, you will also see how many 
times you will unconsciously break the 
slowness of your movements by the acquir- 
ed habits of rush and turmoil trying to 
express themselves. Watch yourself and 
catch some of your typical postures that 
“you have come to acquire, and you will 
see that they represent your habitual 
thoughts and mental ideas. You can 
change your whole life and outlook by 
changing your habitual posturés. 

Every race, or nation, or society, or 
country, or class, or profession, has its own 
definite number of postures and move- 
ments. Тһе more habitual or compara- 
tively permanent of these postures control 
a man’s form of thought and form of 
feeling. Every man has a definite number 
of thinking and feeling postures and 
movements. A man is unable to change 
his thoughts and feelings until he has 
learnt to change his postures and move- 
ments. If a man takes a posture which 
with him corresponds to a feeling of sad- 
ness or despair, then within a short time 
he is sure to feel sad or despondent. 
Fear, envy, jealousy, disgust, excitement, 
calmness can be created by an intentional 
change in the physical posture. It illus- 
trates the principle that a form is not 
only a geometrical figure or a diagram, 
but a specially constructed shape to induce, 
bear, and carry a particular pattern of 
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thoughts and forces. To get into that 
form is to get into that thought. To get 
into that form is to get the impact of that 
force which that form creates. Metaphy- 
sics of form teaches you the connection 
between every force or combination of 
forces and the form it takes. 

This applied metaphysics of form has 
been elaborately developed in India to 
provide remarkable techniques of spiritual 
sadhana and discipline. The @sanas and 
the mudrās are the most technical appli- 
cations of the metaphysics of form Each 
asana represents a configuration of certain 
forces and moods. When you are in that 
āsana, you will induce that mood and 
feeling. The dsanas are not mere gymnas- 
tics or acrobatics. The mudras in paitic- 
ular are accentuation of certain physical 
forms and postures to operate and release 
certain forces and energies of the mind 
and the spirit. The physical benefits of 
the āsanas and the mudrds are great indced, 
but far greater are their results in releas- 
ing abundant mental, intellectual, and 
spiritual forces, which lie dormant in our 
habitual posture, which when released can 
renovate ourselves radically to a higher 
level of fuller and ampler existence. It 
will not be possible here to analyse and 
illustrate the inner significance of each 
of the numerous asanas and mudras recog- 
nized in Indian sciences for spiritual devel- 
opment and growth. The principle 
behind them is that a form creates a func- 
tional pattern and power field. ` 


ITS APPLICATION IN OTHER SPHERES 


Physiology and biology and the mental 
sciences are not the only subjects where 
the philosophy of form has been practi- 
cally applied. In Indian architecture, 
specially in temple architecture, the philos- 
ophy of forms has inspired new and novel 
techniques. It is the assertion: of Indian 
metaphysics that the shape, form, size, and 
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direction of the containers influence the 
entire life of whatever is contained in 
them. The shape and size of the room 
or the house where you live and work 
imperceptibly influence your whole struc- 
ture of thought and ideas. There 13 a 
very deep and profound reason behind the 
oft-unnoticed fact that you feel depressed 
when you enter a particular house or a 
particular room, and that you feel cheer- 
ful and animated when you enter another 
house and another room. Even the form 
of arrangement of furniture in the room 
might affect your mental outlook, either 
by expanding your mind or by inflicting 
on you the feeling of being cribbed and 
cabined. The styles of architecture and 
construction of temples in India have a 
deep and underlying esoteric significance, 
and are designed to evoke and release you 
intellectually, emotionally, and spiritually 
on certain well-defined and well-recognized 
lines. 

Every vehicle that you use has a philos- 
ophy of form. The form of the garments 
and ornaments that you wear, the vessels 
in which you eat and cook your food, 
the vehicle that you use for your locomo- 
tion, the instruments that you use to write 
and express yourself, all have a form which 
influences you more profoundly than you 
suspect. A liquid, solid, or gas changes 
its property by the effect of the very shape 
and form of the vessel in which you keep 
it. The reason is in the metaphysics of 
form which insists that every pattern re- 
presents an operating field of forces, which 
operates differently according to the 
shape and form of the pattern. The 
whole book of nature teaches us by this 
powerful language of forms. Nature’s 
signature or message is always expressed 
in a form. 

All enduring and true art of painting 
and sculpture is inspired by metaphysics 
of form. It is beyond the traditional 
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notions of realistic znd impressionistic art. 
It is the true objective art based on supe- 
rior knowledge of altimate cause and final 
effect holding wimin itself the entire 
panorama of subsidiary effects in the 
voyage of consciousness threugh nescience 
to omaniscience. 

A form is created by a tension and 
sustained by a tension. When the tension 
is released, the ferm disappears. The 
original tension which provides the frame 
of reference for a manifested object, be it 
a human or an an mal body, a tree or a 
plant, or any objec or landscape, is what 
is called samskara în Indian metaphysics. 
If you have to change the tension or re- 
move the form, rou have to know the 
nature and sourc: of the tension or 
заката. Тһе cosmic consciousness re- 
mains in its static 2otential as its natural” 
state of eternal exis-ence. It assumes forms 
when it wants to be kinetic with a view 
to perform definite works or achieve defi- 
nite ends. The Sipreme is beyond all 
aims. But when it does aim, it can do so 
only through the kinetic expressions of 
forms designed to achieve specific purposes 
or perform specific functions. Forms 
therefore are the mechanics of action 
adopted by the Supreme to move and act 
in the world of phenomena. 


FORMS ARE ГУГЕМРЕР TO HELP 
SPIRITUAL ASPIRANTS 


We therefore may now attempt to 
answer some of ime interrogations with 
which we began omw discussion. The first 
question was, Wha: is the reason behind 


every form? The answer is that it is 
tension or samskara. The next question 
was, What is time message or lesson 


behind every form? The answer is that 
every form is a fied of energy and power- 
pattern, so designed as to achieve a specific 
purpose. There cam be no form without 
the mission of achieving a specific end. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF FORM 


Every form is the signal of an idea. It is 
always the visible insignia of an invisible 
force. A form is a history of the past, a 
plan of action for the present, and a fore- 
cast for the future. 

Our ignorance of the form with our 
attendant ignorance of its laws of mechan- 
ics is the cause of our miseries and frustra- 
tions. This ignorance makes us prisoners 
of forms. Forms which were intended to 
be large power-houses and dynamos to 
achieve great destinies serve only as so 
many unintelligible labyrinths causing the 
confusion of a mad house of senseless 
forms. Forms were intended not to impris- 
on us, but to educate us to a new libera- 
tion. Yantra-sadhana, which means edu- 
cation in the philosophy апа technique 
of forms, helps the spiritual aspirant. 

Hundreds and thousands of forms have 
been discovered by the Indian sadhakas 
and philosophers with elaborate details of 
how to work them, how to design them, 
and showing what are the forces and 
energies that one can evoke by operating 
them. There are, for instance, yantras or 
forms for the devatas or deities who re- 
present particular powers and fields of 
energy and action. For example, there 
are yantras of Visnu, Krsna, Bhairava, 
Ganega, Durga, Кай, Tara, and innu- 
merable other gods and goddesses. Each 
уапіта represents a diagram symbolizing 
a particular power-pattern or function- 
pattern. The correlation of power and 
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energy with reference to а particular 
diagram shows the knowledge of qualita- 
tive geometry as distinguished from 
quantitative geometry of the modern age. 
All kinetic or usable energy has a shape 
or form. The metaphysics of form teaches 
the knowledge of the relationship between 
such energy and shape, 

Three facilities are provided for a spirit- 
ual aspirant in his endeavour to reach the 
final goal of the Vedanta which proclaims 
the one Absolute. They are the yantra, 
the mantra, and the tantra. The yantra 
is the machine. The mantra is the fuel 
and the power The /antia is the tech- 
nique of operating the machine. These 
three are all integral апа inseparable 
parts of the grand metaphysics of form. 
The yantra is the form of design of the 
machine, a figured symbol. The mantra 
is equally a form, the form of sound, the 
sonorous symbol. Equally the tantra is a 
form, the form of action, the blue print 
of the operational technique. Together 
they form one of the most remarkable. 
romantic, and fascinating chapters of man’s 
struggle to know himself, the universe, and 
God. The Indian metaphysics of form 
therefore proclaims ‘Sadhakanam hitār- 
thaya Brahmano riipakalpand’ (investing 
Brahman with form is intended to facil- 
itate spiritual aspirants). Yantra-sadhana 
helps the spiritual aspirant to know God 
by educating him in the philosophy and 
technique of forms. 
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WO opposing forces have been stead- 
ily at work in the cultural field of 
India during the last one hundred 
years. On the one hand, there has been 
a remarkable progress ın scientific educa- 
tion and research, and, on the other, an 
equally remarkable revival of her ancient 
Vedantic way of thought and action. 
India has produced quite a number of 
eminent scientists who have contributed 
much to theoretical science, and she is 
busy building giant scientific projects, like 
hydro-electric and atomic power houses, 
and factories producing locomotives, 
motor-cars, fertilizers, radio-equipments, 
and many others. But India also saw 
during this period a galaxy of prophets 
who got their inspiration from the Vedas, 
which they interpreted to us through 
words and action, and brought about a 
spiritual regeneration of our nation. 
Now the philosophy of nature and life 
that science has tended to breed in us is 
opposed to that which Vedanta stands 
for, and so there has been a gradual sep- 
aration of the two cultural groups, one of 
the scientifically minded and the other of 
the spiritually minded people. They have 
been suspecting and vilifying one another 
and, though most of our leaders have 
asked us to cultivate science along with 
Vedanta, this gap between the two camps 
has been widening. This is because 
science is -cultivated by people with a 
spirit which is not sufficiently enlightened 


It is the wrong aporoach to science that 
must be given uf in order to reconcile 
science to Vedanta. 


THEIR DIFFELENT ATTITUDES 


We shall examine here the two ap- 
proaches to scienc2 and show how while 
one clashed with eur deep-rooted spirit- 
uality, and so teas us apart into two” 
contending camps another bridges this 
artificial and erro=eous gulf in our cul- 
tural life. In fact we shall show that 
cultivation of елке with a true under- 
standing of this discipline will help, 
instead of harming. one’s spiritual progress 
on Vedantic lines We believe Ша a 
reflection upon the method and ргеѕир- 
positions of science, rather than its results, 
can help us in this task. 

The philosophicel outlook that science 
breeds in the шас: of its devotees, at the 
first instance, and which appears to be 
the official and orthodox philosophy of 
science, has these chiet tenets: (1) The 
world is given to the mind from outside ; 
the mind discovers the sense-objects and 
their laws of co-existence and succession 
(realism) (2) Only the sensible material 
objects and their lews exist (materialism). 
(3) There is strict =etermination in nature 
knowable through zhe strict rule of laws 
of nature (determirism) (4) The knowl- 
edge of matter and its laws poses no prob- 
lem: nature is пасатаПу knowable to the 
mind. (5) Nature s for the use of man: 
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the question of legitimacy of this prag- 
matic or predatory attitude does not arise. 

These doctrines are antagonistic to the 
teachings of Vedanta. Vedanta does not 
believe in anything ultimately outside our 
mind. The world is our own creation, 
and to know and enjoy it as such is our 
chief business. Matter is only а projec- 
tion of our true mind that assumes at the 
same time the individual mode, the em- 
pirical mind, to which matter appears as 
given and real. There is no determinism, 
but a free sport; the laws of nature are 
not absolute; they change, and miracles 
are possible. The world is knowable, 
because it is originally created by the mind. 
What appears to be given and discovered 
is really projected, and the character of 
givenness and discovery is due to the al- 
ienation of the objects by the mind. The 
dream analogy will make it understand- 
able. Thus the whole attitude is differ- 
ent from that of science. 

How can we negotiate this big differ- 
ence between the two ways of thinking? 
No cheap compromise will do. We 
should first note that Vedanta, with its 
firm stand on the Upanisadic teaching 
that the world is unreal and the ultimate 
Reality is our own Self, cannot be com- 
promised. We cannot have a Vedanta 
that will allow us to take our worldly 
occupations as anything more геа! than a 
sport with names and forms. | 


THE TENETS ОЕ ORTHODOX 
e SCIENCE ANALYSED 


So we must turn to science to see if we 
can 50 interpret it that it does not соп- 
flict with Vedanta. Some idealists have 
interpreted some results of modern physics 
in a manner (о square science with ideal- 
ism. But this is a risky course, for the 
results of science arrived at by concatena- 
tion of our present experience may change 
in future. Science is an open system, and 
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one should not base any philosophical 
conclusions on its results. 

But we can look into its method and 
reflect upon it to correct some of the 
orthodox tenets of science. We see that 
science should give up a materialistic faith, 
for it studies only sense experiences which 
show some regularity. It cannot, and 
does not nowadays, speak of strict deter- 
minism, for it cannot measure with 
absolute precision to verify a prediction 
with mathematical exactitude, and it can- 
not isolate any process perfectly from its 
environment so as to be sure of its repeat- 
ing in an accurate manner at all future 
times. Moreover, science only presupposes 
and does not prove uniformity of nature 
or the law of causality. Again, science 
cannot speak of universal determinism, 
for the mind of the scientist that studies 
nature, forms hypotheses, and claims cer- ' 
tain conclusions to be true must be admit- 
ted to be free Further, science being an 
empirical search must think of the logico- 
mathematical notions and the categories 
of thought like substance, causality, space, 
time, actuality, possibility, etc. as mind’s 
own contribution to our knowledge of 
reality. Some scientists, for instance, 
Henri Poicare and Herbert Dingle (and 
Einstein himself, to some extent, as also 
many philosophers), believe that there can 
be alternative formulations of the basic 
categories and laws of science, and. so, 
much depends on the mind that constructs 
a theoretical picture of reality in science 

Now the idea of sense experiences as 
absolutely given to us must be abandoned, 
if we reflect upon the situation that we 
relate them with the help of certain 
notions which are ours and which we can 
change at will with a corresponding 
change in the world picture For how 
can the relations be mental and sponta- 
neous, while the terms they relate are non- 
mental and imposed upon us? The given- 
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ness of sense-objects and our passivity 
with regard to them may only be apparent. 
From the order and regularity о! the 
sense-objects, and also a certain latitude 
in them as allowed by modern physics 
which does not claim strict determinism. 
we infer a mind that projects them as we 
do our dream objects. From the relation 
they bear to our theoretical ideas that 
connect them into a consistent picture of 
reality, we infer this projective mind to 
be a grade of our mind. While we are not 
ordinarily aware of this projective activity 
to belong to our mind, we are aware of 
the logical and categorizing activities to 
so belong by self-reflection. It is not 
absurd to imagine that a more profound 
self-reflection will make us aware of this 
projective mind, and thus enable us to 
view this world as our creation. When 
this happens, the world will be realized as 
a complex of names and forms created for 
sport. Then nature will cease to be an 
object out there to be known and used, 
but becomes one projected to be enjoyed. 


SCIENCE MUST BECOME MORE 
SELF-REFLECTIVE 


The problem of knowledge docs not 
arise for science, because it is not sufh- 
ciently self-reflective ; and if it arises, it 
dissolves it by a dogmatic faith that matter 
simply enters the mind. A reflective 
inquiry must pose the question and find 
its solution in an idealism of the Vedantic 
type indicated above. This is suggested 
by the situation in science where the 
mind is found to play an increasingly im- 
portant réle in the formation of the 
scientific picture of reality. The question 
of our proper attitude to nature is also a 
legitimate one, which science does not 
raise through lack of _ self-reflection. 
Modern science is becoming aware of the 
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true function of scence, which 1$ not to 
use nature but to wnderstand her. The 
predictive and pracical consequences of 
ils principles are noc its aim or ideal. 

The love of an :atimate knowledge of 
nature must lead tke scientists to reflect 
upon the methods and aims of science. 
and. so, ıt is hoped, to philosophical con- 
clusions of the soz we have presented 
here A scientist ct our times cannot 
afford to be just a journeyman scientist. 
He must reflect upen his discipline and 
form decisions on u timate questions that 
arise from it. Thus only, we believe, the 
present chasm between the scientific and 
the Vedantic world view may be bridged. 

It does not mean that the scientist will 
then have to give u> science and become 
а yogin, but only 1-18 that he will regard 
this world, his ordinary life and practice 
as having a relative mportance in relation 
to an absolute Rea. ty which is to be ex- 
perienced by every person. He will not 
be a worse scientist ру Knowing the truth. 
but a better one He will then feel like 
studying the marællous fancy of the 
cosmic consciousnes-. which is also™ the 
moving- spirit of В: own mind; he will 
feel a sense of worder as well as a sense 
of kinship with mature he investigates. 
He will have more faith in the ultimate 
knowability of nature. The universe will 
be his home and not a strange place where 
he has accidentally appeared to be anni- 
hilated Nothing «Ш be alien to him. 
This attitude of his mind will help his 
scientific enterprise. Only һе will not 
regard this enterpri:e as the best expres- 
sion of his spirit. Че will seek to know 
himself and the basis of his science by 
meditation. The scientist must supple- 
ment his scientific <ctivities by a medita- 
tive search after the ultimate Reality. 
Brahman or Atmar. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


CANON E. SAMBAYYA 


About the time of Christmas every year, the Institute 
holds a meeting to discuss the life and teachings of Jesus, 
the Christ. In 1956, the Rev. Canon E. Sambayya, Prin- 
cipal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, was invited to speak 


on this subject. 


HRISTMAS is the most widely 

known of the Christian festivals. 

In the popular mind, it is associated 
with eating and drinking, with parties, 
and the sending or receiving of Christmas 
greeting cards and presents. Undoubt- 
edly the festival is commercialized and 
secularized. Most people know much 
about ‘merry Christmas’ and hardly any- 
* thing about the holiness or blessedness of 
this great day. The expressions ‘Christ- 
mas season’ and ‘Christmas-tide’ help us in 
recovering the original meaning of this 
holy day. 

DATE OF CHRISTMAS 


T#fe actual date of Christmas is rela- 
tively unimportant. It would appear that 
the feast of the nativity of the Saviour was 
originally observed on the 6th of January 
commemorating not only the birth of our 
Lord, but his Epiphany, i.e. his showing 
forth to the world as the Saviour of man- 
kind. The Epiphany is associated gener- 
_ ally with the adoration of the infant 
Jesus by the three wise men from the 
orient, and with the ancient Christian 
tradition with the baptism of Jesus at 
which he was proclaimed not merely the 
Messiah of the Jewish people, but the 
Saviour of men. In the early centuries of 
Christianity, the feast of the nativity was 
assimilated (in the Western Church) to 
the first day of the winter solstice, ie. the 
25th of December, which used to be hailed 
as the birthday of the sun. It was inter- 


preted not only as the birthday of the sun, 
but as the birthday of the sun of right- 
eousness—Jesus! This is how, in the 
Western Church, Christmas came to be 
observed on the 25th of December. The 
Eastern Churches, known as the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, still observe the 6th 
of January as Christmas day. 

In various countries, a variety of customs 
and symbols have gathered round the festi- 
val of Christmas. Most of these are of 
western origin. The singing of Christ 
mas carols from house to house is a very 
pleasant custom. These songs announc- 
ing the joyous birth of the Saviour are 
set to popular tunes. They very success- 
fully convey the spirit of Christmas. These 
carols are sung during Church services, 
especially at a service which has come to 
be known as ‘the festival of nine lessons’, 
which aim at presenting the event of the 
arrival of Christ in the context of the 
story of the redemption of man. Which 
Christian child does not know about the 
wonderful Santa Claus, the kindly old 
gentleman with his bag full of gifts for 
children? The fairy tales of Santa Claus 
are probably based on the benevolent 
activities of a certain bishop known as 
St. Nicholas of Myra who went about dis- 
tributing gifts to the needy. The yule 
log, the mistletoe, and the holly are some 
of the other harmless customs associated 
with the Christmas festival in European 
countries. Most popular of all Chrisimas 
customs is that of the exchange of greet- 
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ings either in writing, by means of Christ- 
mas cards, or through word of mouth, ‘a 
happy Christmas’ 


‘A HAPPY CHRISTMAS’ 


The grecting ‘a happy Christmas’ 1s the 
best approach for arriving at the spiritual 
significance of Christmas ‘A happy Christ- 
таз’ expresses the earnest wish that you 
may have a happy day, a blessed experi- 
епсе as you take part in Christ’s mass or 
the mass of Christ. Тһе word Christmas 
therefore 1s derived from the expression 
Christ’s mass or the liturgical service of 
the day. Christmas is one of the immov- 
able festivals of the Church The date of 
its observance does not change from year 
to year, as is the case with Easter for 
instance. Major festivals like Christmas 
and Easter are preceded by a season of 
preparation and followed by a week of 
celebrations known as the ‘octave’ Christ- 
mas is preceded by the penitential season 
—a preparation of four weeks’ duration 
known as Advent Advent stands for the 
period during which we wait in expecta- 
tion of the coming of the Lord ‘The 
Advent season is marked by austerity ın 
respect of food and drink and a certain 
solemnity Advent symbolizes the world 
іп expectation—a world handicapped by 
sin, ignorance, and suffering What are 
called ‘the Advent antiphons’, used in the 
Church services during this season, suggest 
the themes of the prayer of the waiting 
Church They are of singular beauty. 

‘O Wisdom which camest out of the 
mouth of Most High .mightily and 
sweetly ordering all things: Come and 
teach us the way of Prudence 

О Adorai, and Leader of the house of 
Israel: Come and deliver us with an out- 
stretched arm. 

O Root of Jesse which standest for an 
ensign of the people: Come and deliver 
us and tarry not. 
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О Key of Davia. and Sceptre of the 
house of Israel: Come and bring the 
prisoner out of the Drison-house, and him 
that sitteth in darkness and the shadow 
of death 

O Day-spring, Brightness of Light Ever- 
lasting, and Sun of Righteousness: Come 
and enlightea him їздї sitteth in darkness 
and the shadow of death 

О King of Naltois, and their desire: 
Come and whom thou 
formedst of clay. 

О Emmanuel, ovr King and Lawgiver 
and desire of all nations and their salva- 
tion: Come and save us, O Lord, our 
God’ 

Like every major festival. Christmas ıs 
preceded by a vigil. the services of which 
are geared to the слеше of the birth of 
the Saviour. 


save mankind, 


CHRIS'S MASS 


Christmas vigil merges mto the litur- 
gical service called the mass. Today. the 
mass ıs called Chri=’s mass, 1е. the cele- 
bration of the holy communion with the 
special intention of thanking God fom the 
gift of the Saviour The mass is the most 
ancient service of tae Church, first insti- 
tuted by Christ агч observed ever since 
by the Church as th2 focal point of Chris- 
Пап worship For many years now the 
Church has been ce-ebrating Christmas at 
midnight of Christmas eve Whether it 
is the midnight ше: or the first mass of 
Christmas morning, the mass alone pro- 
vides the clue to the meaning of Christ- 
In most Christian homes, Christmas 
observance commences with attendance at 
the mass. This service, when conducted 
with all the solemmities, is an uplifting 
experience. It is Cescribed as heaven on 
earth. It is the greet thanksgiving service. 
and on this day tke thanksgiving is on 
account of the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Christmas is not tLe commemoration of 


mas. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


the exaltation of a human being to the 
status of God, but the breaking in of the 

Eternal into time and His entrance into 

the stream of human history for the rescue 

of the fallen race of man. 

This is the teaching of the two portions 
of the sacred scriptures read at the mass 
on Christmas day. The first reading is 
from a first century writing known as ‘the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It reads as 
follows: 

‘God, who at sundry times and in 
‘divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by 
His Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also He 
made the worlds; who being the 
brightness of His glory, and the 
> express image of His person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of His 
power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.’ 
The central idea of this passage is that 
Christ and God are one in nature. No 
mankas at апу time seen God. Yet the 
invisible God is translated and given to 
mankind in terms of human personality in 
~Jesus Christ. This has happened not as a 
result of the human quest for Reality, but 
from God’s own initiative to communicate 
Himself to His children. 

‘The Epistle to the Hebrews’ is one with 
the New Testament in affirming that Jesus 
Christ is truly God, and in many respects 
perfect mam. Christmas is a joyful and 
humble acknowledgement of the con- 
descension of God and His identification 
with man in his plight. St, Athanasius, 
the fourth century Egyptian saint, says: 
‘He indeed assumed humanity that we 
might become divine. He manifested 
Himself by means of a body in order that 
we might perceive the mind of the unseen 
Father. Everything about the In- 
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carnation of the Son of God is marvellous. 
and wherever a man turns his gaze, he 
sees the Godhead of the Word, and is 
smitten with awe.’ “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews’ lays great stress on the human 
nature of Christ, making pointed references 
to his habit of prayer, his resisting tempta- 
tion, and his learning obedience through 
suffering. This balanced emphasis on the 
human as well as the divine nature of 
Christ is intended to affirm that the person 
of Jesus is a revelation of the character of 
God and the pattern of perfect manhood. 


ANSWER TO MAN'S NEED 


Man’s search for God is age-long. In 
answer to man’s earnest longing, the 
eternal Son of God came down from 
heaven ‘for us and for our salvation’. The 
soul’s longing for God has found a classical 
expression in a well-known verse of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad: 

Lead me from the unreal to the real ; 

Lead me from darkness to light ; 

Lead me from death to immortality. 
Hence the Incarnate Lord could say: 
‘I am the light of the world; he who 
follows me will not walk in darkness, but 
will have the light of life.’ Тһе conten- 


‘tion of St, John’s Gospel, from where these 


words are taken, is that knowledge of 
Reality is given to us in Jesus Christ. 
Therefore Jesus says, ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life’. This sounds some- 
what egotistic, but not when we realize 
that the phrase ‘I am’ is always the 
language of the deity in the usage of the 
Bible. Jesus is not only the revealer of 
the Truth, but is himself the Truth. The 
identification of ultimate Reality with a 
historical personality scandalizes many. 
This is the unavoidable risk involved in 
the proclamation of the Gospel, whether 
it is by St. John of old or by the humblest 
Christian devotee in India today. 
St. John’s argument is that to know the 
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Truth we have not only to hear the words 
of Christ (such as the Sermon on the 
Mount), but to be united through faith to 
him who is the Truth. This Gospel con- 
tains a declaration of Christ, which is 
frequently mistaken for an endorsement 
of the doctrine of the Vedanta. ‘I and 
my father are one’ is not a statement of 
metaphysics or of mysticism, but is intend- 
ed to suggest that Jesus Christ is the’ object 
of faith. The unity between the Father 
and the Son is such that to see the Son is 
tantamount to the vision of the deity. 

In the same way, the solemn declaration 
ʻI am the life’ is God’s positive answer to 
man’s quest for immortality. The teach- 
ing of the New Testament is that ‘im- 
mortality is not man’s natural right, but 
is a gift from God through Jesus Christ 
who is Ше, and life eternal. Thus the 
message of Christmas is that in Jesus man 
encounters the eternal varities of life, 
light, and truth. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION 


The ‘Epistle to the Hebrews’ points out 
that Jesus Christ is the climax of a series 
of acts of divine self-revelation. God has 
always been wanting to come to man. 
In spite of man’s preoccupation, God has 
been able to make Himself heard through 
the prophets and the great teachers of the 
world. But His self-communication in the 
past has been fragmentary and not fully 
articulate. At last, God has spoken, as it 
were, heart to heart through His Son, 
Jesus Christ. This is how this Epistle 
begins its message This idea establishes 
that God’s action in history has been 
continuous. All history is “His-story’, i.e. 
the story of God’s search for man saying 
‘Adam (i.e. man), where art thou?’ 

The second reading of the scripture at 
the mass is from what is regarded as the 
preface of St. John’s Gospel. Here St. 
John attempts to bring out the cosmic 
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significance of Jesus with a view to present- 
ing him as the Szviour of every man. 
‘And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory .. .” 
This is how St. John explains the mystery 
of Incarnation, ie as a unique and un- 
repeatable event. s these words are read 
out, the people fall on their knees and 
bow in profound a=oration of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, 

Thus the feast zf the nativity of our 
Lord is one of ипи вегађ]е joy. The light- 
hearted merriment of some Christians is 
to be understood in the background of this 
joyful event The drigin of the exchange 
of Christmas preser. s and greetings among 
men of goodwill is in feeble imitation of 
the precious gift nat came down from 
heaven on the first Christmas day. God 
gave us His Son. fo we too make others® 
happy by giving them gifts. Thus good- 
will is promoted all round. 

Greek and Hind: thought has familiar- 
ized us with the idea of gods coming down 
to the earth in human form in order to 
accomplish something. The Christian 
belief is that familarity with the comcept 
of theophany ог av-dara veils and obscures 
the truth contained. іп the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. We need to battle our” 
way through this and other similar ideas 
to the once-for-all-mess of the Incarnation 
of God in Christ. 

In the Ста, Sri krsna says: “Whenever 
there is a decline zf law, О Arjuna, and 
an outbreak of lawlessness, I incarnate 
myself.” Let us ccmpare № with the 
well-known saying of St Paul about -the 
Incarnation of Christ: ‘Who being in the 
form of God counted it not a prize to be 
on equality with God, but emptied him- 
self taking the form of a servant. being 
made in the likeness of man, and having 
been found in fa.hion as a man, he 
humbled himself, Eecoming obedient even 
unto death, yea the death of the cross’ 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


These two conceptions are similar, but not 
the same. One is in the nature of a 
theophany or temporary appearance of 
God in the guise of man, and the other a 
self-emptying or the self-limitation of God 
to the narrow confines of the life of a 
historical person. 


GOODWILL TOWARDS MEN 


Christ’s mass, which is a corporate act 
of worship, concludes with an outburst of 
praise and adoration in the form of an 
ancient hymn which enshrines the song 
of the angels heralding the birth of the 
Saviour: 

‘Glory be to God on high and in earth 
peace, goodwill towards men. We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee. ... 
«Рог Thou only art holy; Thou only art 
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the Гога; Thou only, О Christ, with the 
Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father.’ 


Thus they adore Christ as God ascribing 
to him all the titles which in the Buble 
are attributed to God. They mingle their 
praises with the joyful song of the angels 
on Christmas morning. The message 
which a Christian would want to give on 
Christmas day is best expressed by one 
of the well-known bhaktas of the middle 
ages, St. Bernard: 

‘I ат the way without error: let us enter 
on that way ; 

І am the truth without falsehood: let us 
hold to the truth; 

1 am the life without death: 
this life.” 


let us lead 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 


such an one in the spirit of meekness ; 
Спрей. Bear уе one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


considering thyself, lest thou also be 
For 


if a man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 


himself. 


ing in himself alone, and not in another. 
Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
Be not deceived; God is not 


burden. 
teacheth in all good things. 


But let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoic- 


For every man. shall bear his own 


mocked: for 


whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting And let us not be weary in well doing: for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint пог. 


—To the Galatians, VI 1-9. 


THE BREAK-UP OF FAMILY CAPITALISM 


DANIEL BELL 


Formerly ейио› of New Leader с: America, Mr. Daniel 
Bell, a sociologist of the Columbia Uniwersity, ıs al present 
Director of International Projects of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. Не delivered гаи lecture al the Insls- 
tute on the roth April 1957. 


HE story of the rise and fall of social 

classes in western society, as Pirenne 

and Schumpeter have pointed out, is 
that of the rise and fall of families Wiuth- 
out understanding that fact, as many 
American sociologists, accustomed to view- 
ing class position in individualistic terms, 
have failed to do, one cannot understand 
the peculiar cohesiveness of dominant 
economic classes in the past, or the sources 
of the break-up of power in contemporary 
society todav. It is a bold statement, 
perhaps, but is one which the following 
sketch attempts to prove. 


CHANGED RELATION BETWEEN 
PROPERTY AND FAMILY 


Capitalism is not only, as Marx saw it, 
an economic system with employer-worker 
relations and classes formed on strictly 
economic lines, but a social system wherein 
power has been transmitted through the 
family, and where the satisfactions of 
ownership lie, in part, in the family 
name by which the business enterprise is 
known. The social organization of the 
family ‘ested on two institutions: prop- 
erty and the ‘dynastic’ marriage. Prop- 
erty, sanctioned by law and reinforced 
by the coercive power of the State, meant 
power; the ‘dynastic’ marriage was a 
means of conserving and, through inherit- 
ance laws, of transmitting, property, and 
thus of preserving, the continuity of the 
family enterprise. (A classic instance of 
this process, perhaps, was the assumption 


by Gustav von Bob_en of the family name 
of Krupp, when the line lacked male 


heirs). Through сле fusion of the two 
institutions, а class system was mam- 
tained: people mzt at the same social 


level, had similar 2ducations, mingled in 
specific milieux, acd, in short, created a 
distinctive style of life. 

The singular fect is that in the laste 
seventy-five years tte old relation between 
the two institutiens of property and 
family, which, Ма- hus maintained, герге- 
sented the ‘fundamental laws’ of society, 
has broken down. The specific reasons 
for this breakdowa are too complex to 
describe here, but the process is cleag, In 
bourgeois society, narriage was a means 
of keeping sex relations within bounds ; 
in bourgeois marrizge, as Denis de Rouges 
mont wittily obsezved, every woman had 
a husband and desired a lover; the great 
Continental novels of the nineteenth 
century, such as Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina 
and Flaubert’s Mazame Bovary, with their 
geometry of adul-ery, pointed to this 
paradox. The grovth of romanticism, the 
high premium on individual attachment 
and free choice, th- translation of passion 
into secular and cnal terms—all worked 
against the system of ‘dynastic’ marriage. 
The emancipation of women meant, in 
one sense, the disap pearance of one of the 
stable aspects of bourgeois society If 
women could marrv freely, crossing class 
lines, if they so дез тей, then the economic 
enterprise with which the ‘dynastic’ mar- 
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riage was intertwined would lose some of 
its staying power. 


EMERGENCE OF FINANCE CAPITALISM 
AND MANAGERIAL CONTROL 


But there are also reasons more indig- 
enous to the nature of the economic 
system for the mode of family capitalism 
having given way. Some are general: the 
decline of the extended family or clan 
narrowed the choice of heirs competent 
to manage the enterprise; the increasing 
importance of professional techniques 
placed а high premium on skill rather 
than on blood relationships. In the 
United States one can point to even more 
specific factors. The break-up of family 
capitalism came, roughly, around the turn 
of the century, when American industry, 
“having over-extended itself, underwent a 
succession of crises. At this point, the 
bankers, with their control of the money 
and credit market, stepped in, reorganized, 
and took control of many of the country’s 
leading enterprises. The great mergers 
at the turn of the century, typified by the 
formertion of United States Steel, marked 
the emergence of ‘finance capitalism’ in 
this country. 
~ By their intervention, the investment 
bankers, in effect, tore up the social roots 
of the capitalist order. By installing pro- 
fessional managers, with no proprietary 
stakes in the enterprise—and therefore 
unable to pass along their power automat- 
ically to their sons—and accountable to 
outside corftrollers, the bankers effected a 
radical separation of property and family. 
The ‘young men from the provinces’, 
passing through the classrooms of the 
Harvard Business School, now had an 
avenue by which to ascend to high social 
as well as economic positions. In time, 
however, the power of the bankers, too, 
declined as thé managers became able, 
especially in the last twenty years, to 
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detach themselves from financial controls, 
and win independent power in their enter- 
prises. In some cases they were able to do 
this because they, as corporate organizers, 
were strong individuals; even more im- 
portant was the enforced separation, by 
the New Deal measures, of investment and 
banking functions, which limited the in- 
vestment bankers’ control of the money 
market; but most important of all, per- 
haps, was the fact that the tremendous 
growth of American corporations enabled 
them to finance their expansion from their 
own profits rather than by borrowing on 
the money market. 

The break-down of family capitalism 
may explain, in part, the dynamic nature 
of modern American capitalism, for the 
establishment of independent managerial 
controls has produced a new impetus and 
new incentives. Unable to withdraw 
enormous sums of wealth from their cor- 
porations, as, say, Andrey Carnegie did 
from his steel company, the chief status 
drives of the managers have been perform- 
ance and growth. Such aims, combined 
with the changed tax laws, have stimulated 
a high and constant degree of reinvest- 
ment of profits. Whereas only 30 per 
cent of corporate profits in 1929 were 
reinvested, about 70 per cent of corporate 
profits in the post-war years were ploughed 
back for expansion. 


ENTERPRISE AS THE 
OF POWE 


USTIFICATION 


The fact that the new managers have 
lacked a class position buttressed by tra- 
dition has given rise to a need on their 
part for an ideology to justify their power 
and prestige. In no other capitalist order, 
as in the American, has this drive for an 
ideology been pressed so compulsively. In 
other orders it was less needed. Private 
property was always linked, philosophi- 
cally, to a system of natural rights; thus, 
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property itself provided а moral justifica- 
tion. But private productive property, 
especially in the U.S., is largely a fiction, 
and rarely does one hear it invoked any 
longer as the moral source of the corporate 
executive’s power. As we have had in the 
corporation the classic shift from owner- 
ship to managerial control, so, on the 
symbolic level, we have the shift from 
‘private property’ to ‘enterprise’ as the 
justification of power. And, as with any 
ideology, the symbol itself sometimes be- 
comes a propelling force, and ‘performance’ 
for its own sake has become a driving 
motive of the American corporate head 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESULTS ОЕ 
THE BREAK-UP 


Sociologically, the break-up of family 
capitalism is linked to a series of shifts in 
power in western society as a whole. No 
longer are there America’s ‘Sixty Families’ 
(or even Frence’s ‘Two Hundred’). Family 
capitalism meant social and political as 
well as economic dominance: the leading 
family used to live in the ‘house on the 
hill’. It does so no longer. Many middle- 
sized enterprises are still family-owned, 
with son succeeding father (e g. breweries), 
and many towns, like St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, still reveal the marks of the old 
dominance by families, but, by and large, 
the system of family control is finished, 
so much so that a classic study of Ameri- 
can life like R. S. Lynd’s Middletown in 
Transition, with its picture of the X’ 
family dominating the town, has, in less 
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than twenty year:, become 


outmoded. 


completely 


TWO ‘SILEN ” REVOLUTIONS 


Two ‘silent’ revo utions in the relations 
between power гла class position in 
modern society see to be in process. One 
is a change in the mode of access to power 
in so far as inheritance alone 15 no longer 
all-determining ; the other is a change in 
the nature of power-holding itself in so 
far as technical ski] rather than property 
and political position rather than wealth 
have become the basis on which power is 
wielded, 

The two ‘revolutions’ proceed simul- 
taneously. The chief consequence, polit- 
ically, is the break-1p of the ‘ruling class’. 
A ruling class may be defined as a powere 
holding group whch has both an estab- 
lished community of interest and a 
continuity of intec2st In effect, there is 
an ‘upper class’ and a ‘ruling group’. To 
Бе a member of Фе ‘upper class’ (i.e. to 
have differential privilege, and be able 
to pass on those privileges to omgs as- 
signees) no longer means that one is a 
member of the rt-ing group, for rule is 
now based on other than the traditionale 
criteria of proper:y; the modern ruling 
groups are essentially coalitions, and the 
means of passing on the power they 
possess, or the institutionalization of any 
specific modes of access to power (the 
political route, or military advancement), 
is not yet fully demarcated andeestablished. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Every Nation KNEELING. By Will 
Hayes (The Order of the Great Co- 
mpanions, Hertha’s Chapel, Meopham 
Green, Kent, England. 1954. 182 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d.) 

The Rev. Will Hayes, an English Unit- 
arian Minister, has rendered life-long 
service to the cause of liberal thinking in 
religion. He is a scholar and the author 
of many books. His beliefs also led him, 
as a practical man, to espouse social and 
political causes based on liberal thought. 
His interests and his sympathies are broad 
based, because they are founded upon 
what he calls the universalist approach to 
religion. | 
a Every Nation Kneeling is an anthology 
which demonstrates his acceptance of the 
truth of all religions: ʻO God! whatever 
road I take joins the highway that leads 
to Thee’ (Sufi scriptures). There is also 
the teaching of the spiritual oneness of 
the universe. “The day of days...is the 
day on which the inward eye opens to the 
unity of things’ (Emerson). The keynote 
of the book is provided in the Preface in 
а quotation, a prophetic passage, from 
one of Walt Whitman’s private note- 
books: “There are that specialize a book, 
or some one divine life, as the only revel- 
ation. I, too, doubtless own it, whatever 
it is, to be a revelation, a part, but I see 
all else, all nature, and each and all that 
to it appertains, the processes of time, all 
men, the universes, АП likes and dislikes 
and developments—a hundred, a thousand 
other Saviours and Mediators and Bibles 
——they too just as much revelations as апу. 
The grand and vital theory of religion... 


must admit all, and not a part merely’ 

The anthology takes a special pattern, 
It is arranged in the form of fourtcen 
services for use in congregational worship, 
and this book is actually being used in 
this way in some Unitarian churches and 
by other organizations. One of the serv- 
ices (entitled ‘Every Nation Kneeling’) 
has been used many times by the World 
Congress of Faiths. This comes as a 
fitting sequel to the work done by the 
Rev. Will Hayes in 1928 and 1929. For 
then it was that he worked in London 
with Sir Francis Younghusband for the 
Fellowship of Faiths; and a few years 
later he played a part in persuading Sir 
Francis to start the World Congress of 
Faiths. The title of this particular service 
is taken from a passage in the Qurān: 
“To its own Book shall every nation be 
called... And thou shalt see every nation 
kneeling.’ 

The titles of the other thirteen services 
reveal the fundamental ideas upon which 
this work is based: The Vision, The 
Wider View, A New Commandment, The 
Unity of Things, True Religion. The 
Task Eternal, Life is Sweet, The World is 
One, Catholicity, The Gospel According 
to This Moment, Truth at a Distance, 
God is Goodness, and The Lord of Life. 
Four blank pages (or more) inserted at the 
end of each service provide room for the 
addition of passages of special significance 
to the owner of the book. 

This anthology will give much pleasure 
and satisfaction to those who love to roam 
in the literature of the world to find there 
echoes of their own deepest thoughts. 

LRR. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 11th May the Institute gave a 
reception to Мг. and Mrs. Alvarez del 
Vayo. Mr. del Vayo was formerly 
Foreign Minister of the Spanish Republi- 
can Government (1936-39), and is at 
present a correspondent of The Gazette 
and Datly, of York, Pensylvania, U.S.A. 
Later in the evening, after tea, Mr. del 
Vayo addressed a well-attended meeting 
at the Institute on ‘Spain Today’. It was 
presided over by Professor М. С. Bhatta- 


charyya. 


* + 


The Institute has recently received gifts 
of 340 books worth about Rs. 1,350 from 
Sri Ram Dev Chokhany, Sri Govinda Lal 
Ray, Sri Broyaballava Roy Choudhury, 
Sri U. М. Ray, Dr. $. С. Chatterji, and 


Mrs. Juthika Nag- These volumes deal 
with religion, phibsophy, history, socio- 
logy, biography, < terature, and science- 
Special mention may be made of the 8 
volumes of Dr. Te-adulkar’s The Mahatma 
and of the 21 voaumes of The Time's 
History of the First World War, which 
are valuable addiion to the Institute 
Library. 
* * * 

The images and scrolls of the Institute's 
art collection have been catalogued both 
chronologically ар stylistically by Dr. 
Niharranjan Ray, Bagisvari Professor of 
Indian Fine Arts and Culture, Calcutta 
University, and Sri Ajit Mookerjee, 
Director of the Imdian Institute of Art 
in Industry. 


AUGUST LECTURES 


(5-30 p-m.) == 


Niharranjan Ray, M.A., D.Phil. t Lett., M.P. 


President: Professor Nirmal Chandra Bzattacharyya, M.A., 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A, B.L., LA.A.S. 


At 6 pm. 
August 3 Buddhism and Mental Hygiene 
Speaker: Dr. Kenichi Kishimoto, D.M. 
President: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
August 3 Science, Religion, and Education 
Speaker: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazum=ar, М.А. 
President: 
August 10 Trends in the Integration of the Negro in Атегісап Life 
Speaker: Dr. Frank M. Snowden, Jr. 
B.L., M.L.C. 
August 17 The Khasi of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Speaker: Dr. М. Datta-Majumder, Г.А.5. 
President: 
August 24 Mohammed Dara Shukoh as a Sanskrit Scholar 


Speaker: 
President: 
August 31 Tantric Buddhism 


Speaker: 
President: 


Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, М.А, Ph.D. 
Principal Roma Chaudhuri, M.#., D.Phil. 


Professor Shashi Bhusan Das Gusta, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal Tamonash Chandra Das Gupta, М.А., Ph.D. 
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LIFE IN AMERICA 


DAKSHINA RANJAN BOSE 


~ Sri Dakshina Ranjan Bose 15 а well known journalist and 
litterateur. He is at present the News Edttor of Jugantar, 
a leading Calcutta daily newspaper in Bengali. After 
his recent visit to the U.S.A., he deltvered the following 
lecture al the Institute on the 18th Мау. 


Y stay in the United States of 
America was only for three months. 

I went there as a leader-exchange 
grantee and had to finish my visits within 
“that small span of time. Besides, being a 


journalist by profession, my interest was ` 


naturally centred on the nature and system 
of American journalism. Naturally, again, 
my experience of the social and cultural 
life of the Americans has not been so 
adequate as to sufficiently enable me to 
enlighten fou on it I will only try to 
give you an idea of some of the impressions 
I hurriedly gathered about the Americans, 
as I surveyed the vast panorama of civiliza- 
tion in the New World during those three 
little months, 


DEMOCRACY—-THE KEYNOTE OF THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


What struck me most about the U.S.A. 


was the extent of the spirit of American 
democracy reflected in the daily life of the 
people. Democracy is the core of the 
American way of life, and liberty, equality, 
and justice are its main props. Every- 
where in America I saw the immense 
practical benefit this profession of demo- 
cratic faith has conferred upon life in 
every walk of American society ‘This has 
resulted in impartial administration of 
justice, equality of opportunity, and, above 
all, liberty of thought and speech. 

Liberty of thought, speech, and practice 
is the predominant feature of American 
life. “This is revealed in the different polit- 
ical opinions of the people, іп their 
criticism of government in public meetings 
and through the columns of newspapers, 
and in their right to take up whatever 
profession they like and to follow what- 
ever religion they prefer. 
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This spirit of liberty, equality, and 
justice has helped the growth of a good 
and healthy individualism. People real- 
ize their individual worth and dignity, 
and count themselves as guardians of those 
greater values which are supra-ndividual 
and which spring from individuals bound 
in common fellowship for the realization 
of a common aim. 

The Americans, however, are not ex- 
clusive individuals. They know the art of 
corporate living Everywhere in the New 
World, in cities and villages, among the 
rich and the poor, I found a manifesta- 
tion of this spirit of co-operation and co- 
ordination of efforts in working out 
the objective of common good. The 
spirit of public service is the driving 
force behind the activities of the majority 
of the Americans It makes them serious 
about their work and duties and, gener- 
ally speaking, renders them immune to 
corruption 

They need not try the Баск-доог 
method to get employment. Those who 
have merit and talent have innumerable 
openings for a job. They follow the 
principle of ‘deserve and get’ They 
believe in efficiency; it 1s their religion, 
and they leave no stones unturned to have 
it ingrained in their nature 

The common people of America are 
much the same as the common people of 
India. As a people, the Americans are 
generous and friendly, and their attitude 
towards foreigners reminded me very much 
of Indian hospitality and helpfulness. An 
atmosphere of liberal outlook can Бе 
detected everywhere. Although instances 
of closed minds are not altogether absent, 
still an ever-increasing desire to see matters 
through others’ points of view was as much 
real as the people’s spirit of tolerance and 
co-operation in both social and religious 
spheres. 
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MATERIAL PROSPERITY 


On the material side, the U.S.A. has 
made tremendous progress. She 15 Ше 
leading industrial nation in the world 
today. Most develcped among her indus- 
tries is the steel industry Automobile 
industry is another to be specially men- 
tioned The rapid growth of industry has 
not left the Ameri=ans blind to the value 
of agriculture. In fact, industry and 
agriculture are being developed correspond- 
ingly. The Americans are thus carrying 
out the advice of Thomas Jefferson. ‘I 
trust the good sense of our country will see 
that its greatest ртжрегиу depends on a 
due balance betw22n agriculture, manu- 
facture, and commerce.’ In this connec- 
tion, ıt should be noted that America ise 
probably the first country in the world to 
check disasters from land erosion by the 
establishment of a full-fledged soil con- 
servation service. 

Ever since my fmt landing on the soil 
of America, the on2 question that always 
haunted my mind was: What is the root 
cause of the great iwaterial progress of that 
country? Wherever I went across the vast 
continent, that que tion was always іп ту, 
mind I sought its answer in the course 
of my travels, in my meetings with all 
sorts of people, from commoners to leaders , 
in my visits to newspaper establishments, 
libraries, and ercational institutions 
Everywhere I sought to get ас the secret 
of their success, жа I was aot late to 
find it. it lay in teir high sense of, and 
devotion to, duty. their regard for dis- 
cipline, and, арохе all their ardent 
patriotisin. 

Not a single ind:~idual in any American 
city forgets for a noment that it is his 
bounden duty to Етер his сиу clean, and 
everyone knows it well that only by the 
concerted effort of zl] the citizens can their 
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city be made a better and healthier place 
to live in. When he works, he does so 
with his whole heart. He is not satisfied 
until he has done it fully and perfectly. 


STANDARD OF MORALITY 


This sense of duty finds expression in 

various acts of public morality. Innumer- 
able instances charmed and as:ouned me 
even in their ordinariness. It’ is the 
practice in America, as in many countries 
of Europe, to leave newspapers in heaps 
on news-stands or kiosks. People take out 
their favourite papers and leave the price 
money there. There-is no one to oversee 
them, and generally no cases occur of theft 
of papers or money. It is just a matter 
of conscience. 
æ Ш many market-places there are no shop- 
keepers to sell wares. Buyers choose their 
wares, take them according to their 
requirements, and leave back the money. 
The sellers rely on the buyers. This much 
basic reliance is the first word in all 
corporate living and social progress. 

I.feund the same spirit prevailing іп 
trams and buses, where the same person 
acts as the driver and conductor. In fact, 
“there is no need for conducting. Beside 
the only entrance door near the driver’s 
seat is kept a slot-machine. People put 
their fares into it as they get in. There 
is no cheating, no row, no flurry, and no 
quarrelling with the conductor, as is the 
daily practice іп our trams and buses 
Such things are inconceivable in America. 
Work and discipline go hand in hand. 
And the nation progresses. 

A good number of social organizations 
are working for the proper and fuller 
rousing of civic consciousness of the people. 
They help create an atmosphere in which 
individuals may cultivate what is good and 
noble in them. 
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Though I went to the U.S.A. as a guest 
of the U.S. Government, my movements 
were free and unrestricted. I could meet 
any and every person I wanted to meet, 
and could go to all places which could be 
of interest to me. This helped me very 
much to know the country and the people 
in a way as I wanted to know them. The 
essential truth of the American life gradu- 
ally began to dawn upon me, and it 
shaped itself into a complete picture, with 
all the different shades of black and white. 
I chanced upon two Americas—one which 
is usually known to the world, the America 
of fabulous wealth and prosperity; and 
the other, an America of the poor. In 
fact, all are not rich in the land of 
millionaires and multi-millionaires, and 
according to Victor Reuther, the famous 
labour leader, 20% of the people of 
America are still poor, and there is no 
reason for their remaining poor. Al- 
though very rarely, poor men are seen 
begging even in the streets of Washingion. 
I was actually very much astonished one 
day to find a man requesting me for a 
lunch. I gave him fifty cents only. and he 
was glad 

It is a shocking surprise for a foreigner 
to see in the midst of this plethora of 
wealth all around, some ‘shoe-shining’ 
people—young and old, ‘mostly Negrocs 
and sometimes whites—here and there in 
almost all American cities. They are some- 
tumes found shabbily dressed, polishing 
shoes of passers-by to earn a few cents for 
each pair. 

I have also visited the slum area of the 
0.5. capital. It is comparatively dirty and 
congested. The condition of the locality, 
however, is not as bad as it obtains in our 
slums, although ill-clad and ill-fed children 
were found playing and quarrélling at an 
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unusual time, just after lunch hour. This 
area, it should be noted, is exclusively a 
Negro area, and the condition of the 
Negroes is socially and economically still 
very wretched. 


LABOUR AND LEISURE 


Disputes between the management and 
labour are no longer held as labour 
troubles, for these are generally settled by 
peaceful negotiations between them. 
Though chances of occasional strikes for 
the demand of wage increase are not 
remote, both the parties are becoming 
enlightened Almost all American m- 
vestors аге now тоте or less convinced ої 
the fact that an equitable distribution of 
additional profit and a proportional incre- 
ment in wages of the labourers is a real 
stimulant for increased cfhaency and 
ultimate sufficiency. 

Workers in America have advocated the 
philosophy of ‘work while you work, and 
play while you play’ We cannot conceive 
of the devotion with which they apply their 
mind to work. It 1s because work occupies 
so important a place in their scheme of 
life that the Americans prize their leisure 
so much. They try to take the full 
advantage of ıt They drive all worries 
away from their minds and seek enjoyment 
either in the спета, cinerama. and 
theatre, or in social gatherings and danc- 
ing parties, or т going out into the 
countryside on a picnic to spend their 
week-ends admidst the refreshing silence 
and beauties of nature. 

Leisure occupies a great place in the 
workers’ life, and almost the entire popula- 
tion is seized with an outing ‘mania’ when 
the week-end approaches. In Washington 
and other American cities, I saw what the 
week-end means to the people, and appre- 
ciated their craving for healthy recreation 
after five .days’ labour in offices and 
factories 
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Those who work .n Washington mostly 
hail trom the outlying States like Mary- 
land, Delaware, We t Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania. They want some relief from 
the stuffy official atmosphere of the capital 
city. Through the week, of course, the. 
have to live in tke city, but by Fridas 
night they slip away from it into their 
country homes to sp-nd there the two days 
of the week-end, Saturday and Sunday, 
giving themselves up to all sorts of 
amusements 

To be in Washinzton, or for that matter 
in any big city, on Friday night is to sound 
a little depth of deselation The city looks 
tired and exhausted with the usual crowd 
very much thinned on the утес. Shops, 
banks, and Gove-iment offices remain 
closed on Saturday. and Sundays. Only 
big restaurants keep their doors open to 
cater to those unfo-tunate few who have 
no means to go очипр and linger back 
Some go to New York, which is only five 
hours’ train journey and only ane hour by 
air from Washingtoi, to witness the latest 
Broadway hits. 

On Saturday and Sunday nights Crewds 
mav be seen on thz banks of the beauti- 
ful Potomac river or іп the ‘drive т 
restaurant there After supper, they sit 
down before iclevis.on set to witness pro- 
grammes by Ed Sullivan, Steve Allen, or 
any other popular artiste. 


SPORTS 


Americans have always welcomed com- 


peution. This is evidenced Бу (Һе great 
love of sports. Even in diversions, the 
Americans are «live and self-willed. 


They amuse themsSves by intensity rather 
than by relaxation. This intensity mani- 
fests itself more fiercely in sports Among 
sports items none have been more fashion- 
able for several vears than baseball and 
rugby. Baseball is the natioral game of 
the Americans Sotball is a recent craze. 
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DANCE AND MUSIC 


Dance provides another healthy means 
of diversion. Dance parties are either held 
by professional groups or organized by 
colleges and clubs for social occasions. 
Four influences have shaped dancing as an 
art form in America—the indigenous 
American Indian, the African Negro, the 
West European folk-forms, and the 
European theatrical or ballet tradition. 


There are at present several ballet com- 
panies. Two of them are most important 
—the City Centre and the Ballet Theatre. 

Closely following on the flowering of 
dancing is the development of what is 
known as the musical play, which is entire- 
ly American in conception. They are pro- 
duced with a high dose of fancy and 
sentiment. 


The Americans are great music lovers. 
In recent years there has been widespread 
participation in music. More people are 
interested and experienced in musical 
activities. They love to sing in groups. 
Informal group-singing is commonly used 
in сойпесНоп with luncheon meetings and 
banquets and various other social gather- 
ings. 

What is known as ‘glee club’ or ‘chorus’ 
evokes considerable enthusiasm and sense 
of comradeship among its members. 
There are glee clubs in industries, labour 
unions, colleges, and other institutions. 
The glee club not only affords desirable 
recreation, but also betters the relations 
between its members and the community 
or general public. Operettas and concerts 
provide an excellent type of entertainment. 
Playing an orchestra is also very popular. 


CINEMA AND THEATRE 


The intense craze for motion pictures in 
America one must see to believe. It is 
for seventy years now that the cinema has 
been an art form in America. All these 
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years it has been continuously developed. 
Investment on it has increased progressive- 
ly, and with it has risen the flm craze. It 
is as much a part of the life of the Aneri- 
cans as the motor car or the radio. It 
is just their daily necessity. They need 
it to round off their life of toil. After 
the day’s hard work is done, when the 
people are tired in body and mind, they 
go to the pictures to relieve themselves 
over a Hitchcock thriller or a romantic 
love comedy. After three hours when they 
emerge from the cinema houses, they are 
fresh and hearty, prepared for another 
day’s hard toil. 

I shall cite here a typical instance which 
will bring home to you the extent to which 
the Americans go mad over amusements. 
On November 14, 1956, I went to the 
Paramount Theatre in New York to see 
the much-publicized Elvis Presley film 
‘Love Me Tender’. There, to my amaze- 
ment, I found that many long queues had 
already formed. Most of the queuers were 
teen-age boys and girls. They wore special 
signs on their hats and buttonholes to 
show that they were Presley enthusiasts. 
Many, I learnt, were standing long before 
dawn ; some, indeed, came to stand in line 
on the previous night! By 8 a.m., when 
the doors of the theatre opened, there were 
upwards of 1,000 Elvis fans, among whom 
were many college girls, all squealing. cry- 
ing, screaming. A detailed and graphic 
report of this unusual event appeared in 
the next day’s morning papers. 

The hub of the American cinema world 
is Hollywood on the west coast, where 


“most of the studios are situated, and which 


I had the good fortune to visit on invita- 
tion. There are about 20,000 cinema 
houses throughout the country. All the 
cities have comfortable, air-conditioned 
cinemas seating up to several thousand 
people. In rural districts also cinema 
houses are within easy access of the people. 
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The theatre in America is nourished in 
New York's Broadway. It is one of the 
most famous theatre centres of the world. 
It has been a by-word for fashionable re- 
creation It produces all the eminent 
playwrights and also gives a chance to new- 
comers. Broadway hits set the fashion in 
America and also in other parts of the 
world. 

An interesting feature of the American 
theatre is the development of summer 
theatres. Their number has gone up 
steadily. Charging high prices, they cater 
to prosperous and more or less sophisticat- 
ed vacationers 

The Americans have a national theatre 
called the American National Theatre and 
Academy Until recently, its activities 
were limited mainly to educational prop- 
aganda through lectures and pamphlets 
With the acquisition of its own theatre in 
New York in 1950, it has sponsored a serics 
of native and foreign publications of great 
artistic merit. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The radio provides an important means 
of communication and an effective channel 
of recreation. The habit of radio listening 
has become so natural with the Americans 
that, at the roughest computation, there 
are nearly two radio sets for every family. 

Radio programmes are as varied as the 
tastes of listeners, but music predominates 
Jazz orchestras are extremely popular. 
The drama occupies an important place 
News broadcasts are made in the day for 
periods ranging from five to fifteen 
minutes, 

Television has come of age in America. 
Indeed, the TV habit has grown to such 
an extent that it has already set the radio, 
cinema, and theatre people thinking. 
Almost every house in America, in cities 
and villages alike, owns a TV set, and 
Americans have responded to the spread of 

. 
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television most еп siastically. Over the 
TV they can view in their homes the 
important events tat happen in other 
parts of America anz the world. Besides, 
the television companses have regular sports 
and other features amd a not insignificant 
quota of dramatical plays. In fact, the 
television has made the Americans’ dream 
of cheap but Һеа: Һу entertainment а 
reality. 

Though tastes differ in particular cases, 
the Americans have in common ап іп- 
ordinate desire for adventure. This spirit 
we find manifested їл economic, political, 
and social life alike. They have an 
instinctive desire to break new ground 
It was this spirit thet led the pioneers to 
span the continent owards the west. It 
is this spirit that is sill taking the nation 
on to newer and g-eater ventures But ™ 
the complexities с: modern Ше have 
lessened its vigour, ard the advent of cheap 
entertainment has made them desire a 
vicarious pleasure of adventure. They 
seek pseudo-excitement in sensational 
movies and TV prozrammes and love to 
see others do the =dventure, while they 
relax on the sofa and appreciate 


MUSEUMS A*D LIBRARIES 


Museums and galeries occupy a great 
place in the social гла cultural life of the 
Americans. Among the — cutstanding 
museums mention may be made of the 
National Gallery сї Art in Washington 
and the Metropolitza Museum of Art and 
the Museum of Modern Art in ‘New York. 
The Metropolitan M_iseum has some of the 


- greatest treasures с: Egyptian, Japanese. 


Ghinese, and Indian art. Regular exhibi- 
tions are held by suca museums on subjects 
varying from politis to the daily life of 
the people. 

Free public librates are maintained by 
the Federal, State, znd municipal govern- 
ments. Their activities are manifold. 
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Besides building up collections for use by 
the public, they hold exhibitions, offer 
courses of lectures for the immigrants and 
also for others, and foster social education. 
There are special art corners in bigger 
libraries. There are also music depart- 
ments where tape-recordings of songs from 
various countries are kept. Photographic 
sections maintain special albums contain- 
ing news of the world in pictures. 

There are travelling libraries housed in 
vans which call regularly at rural homes 
and schools. Many public libraries have 
branches in hospitals, jails, factories, and 
municipal recreation centres. 

The famous Library of Congress is one 
of the largest libraries in the world. It is 
the national library of the U.S.A., and 
contains over 30 million volumes. The 
vastness of this collection will be easily 
comprehended when we compare it with 
the National Library of India. The 
National Library, which is the biggest in 
India, contains only about eight hundred 
thousand volumes. 

It is wonderful to see how the Library 
of &ongress keeps its collection up to date 
by purchasing or acquiring books from all 
parts of the globe. A personal experience 
їп the library made me realize how eff- 
cient they were in this respect. At the 
time of my departure for America one of 
my latest books, Subhadrar Bhite (а соПес- 
tion of short stories), was still in the press. 
When I visited the library in Washington, 
I found the book there, already catalogued 
and stacketl. I do not know whether any 
library in West Bengal, other than the 
National Library to which all books are 
to be sent under law, even knew of my 
book and of the publications of some of 
my friends. 

The New York Public Library -has 6 
million books in a number of languages 
and dialects. It has 80 branch libraries. 
Its main reading room can seat nearly 800 
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people at a time. In its picture division 
there меге 90,000 prints, 6 million 
pictures, and 35,000 art volumes. It has a 
special section for the blind. 

In Chicago, there is another big public 
library. There, in its music section, I 
was surprised to find tape-recordings of 
many Indian songs. Over the headphone 
I heard, to my greatest delight, a Бланай 
song in Bengali which began with these 
words: Candravatir deSere Бра, Candia- 
хайт dese, 

On ist November 1956, I visited the 
famous Chicago Museum Hall where 
Swami Vivekananda delivered his epoch- 
making address in 1893 at the Parliament 
of Religions. There is a special architec- 
ture section named after Louis Sullivan, 
regarded as father of American architec- 
ture. In a corner I found these words 
engraved: ‘As you are, so are your build- 
ings; as are your buildings so are you. 
You and your architecture are the same. 
Each is the faithful portrait of the other. 
To read the one is to read the other.’ 
How true are these words! 


EDUCATION 


The Americans have set before Шеш- 
selves the ideal of mass education. Educa- 
tion is compulsory for everybody from the 
age of six to sixteen. According to the 
U.S. Office of Education, there were 
138,600 elementary schools, 27,873 second- 
ary schools, and 1,851 higher educational 
institutions in 1950. Only 2.5% of the 
people are uneducated. Free public school 
system is the cornerstone of American 
education. 

The changing methods of education 
reflect the changing attitudes of the 
Americans to life and the world. In the 
universities, there has been a decline in 
classical and humanistic studies and a 
sharp increase in professional, or special- 
ized training. Such specialized depart- 
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ments as adult education and education 
of the blind and the handicapped are also 
receiving greater attention. Co-education 
is an integral part of the American system 
of education. 

Many students attend night classes and 
work іп tae day for livelihood. Those 
who attend day classes spend the evenings 
in recreation and in social gatherings. 


MARRIAGE, BROKEN HOMES, AND 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 


The sketches of American life that I 
have tried to draw so far relate only to the 
brighter aspects of life in the New World. 
I will now turn to those social problems 
which are shaking American society as 
much as the positive achievements are 
stirring the nation These problems can 
be broadlv classified as those of broken 
homes, illegitimate children, and the racial 
question. 

Before going into the details of the main 
social problems, we shall note one case of 
improvement. In spite of high divorce 
rate, marriage in America has improved in 
recent years. It is clear that modern 
couples demand more from marriage than 
their ancestors did. Happiness is now the 
first demand of all married couples. 
Statistics show that two-thirds of all 
married couples are either ‘happy’ or 
‘very happy’. Today's young people are 
taught to expect emotional oneness in 
marriage. The world of the average house- 
wife has also much widened. Previously, 
the daily routine of housework and child- 
care represented the wife’s world. She 
was supposed to bolster her husband’s ego. 
But now things have changed. Home is 
not the ошу consideration of the American 
wife. She has other interests too. “Today 
she enjoys life because she has so many 
things to do. 

In America you will find happy people 
all around you. People seem to enjoy life 
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with all their being. But underneath that 
happiness гипз an undercurrent of un- 
happiness created Е the curse of broken 
homes. This is on= of the biggest prob- 
lems of social life iz America. 

In New York, I read in a local news- 
paper that more than one-third of deaths 
in that big city is due to mental shock 
and heart diseases These have been 
found to be the ult-mate results of broken 
homes. Many chilc-en of such families go 
astray when they ccme of age and live an 
unhealthy life. А voung man used to 
come regularly to the Ramakrishna Mission 
Vedanta Chapel in New York. Suddenly 
he stopped coming. After some time the 
head of the centre met the young man ana 
asked what was wrong with him He 
replied that he was very much disturbed 
due to his parents’ separation. 

As grave as the question of broken 
homes is the рг еш of illegitimate 
children. According to a statement made, 
while I was in Am=2rica, by Howard West 
of Washington Нег Department, about 
25% of the Negra students studying in 
integrated schools of the capital* were 
illegitimate. Mr. West also testified that 
in Washington D.C. in 1954, illegitimate 
births totalled 44s among whites ande 
2,944 among non-vhites out of 10,054 
whites and 10,958 10on-whites born. But 
the Government is trying their best to 
eradicate these evils through various Acts. 


RACIAL QUESTION 


The racial question is anothtr problem 
that has been stiz-ing American public 
opinion today. Th= policy of racial segre- 
gation in the Southern States of the U.S.A. 
has been progressively tightened as the 
Negroes have rallied for the defence of 
their fundamental =ghts. In this fight for 
freedom and existence, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Martin Luther King (Jr.), 
they have been inspired by the Gandhian 
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ideals of salyagraha and non-violence. We 
have seen an example of this in the recent 
Montgomery bus strike. 

Even two years after the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled against segregation in schools, 
I found colour discrimination pursued to 
alarming proportions. Probably all of you 
are aware of the case of Miss Lucy, a 
Negro student, whose admission to the all- 
white university in Alabama touched off a 
worst type of vandalism and mob violence. 
In Kentucky, the military with tanks and 
machine-guns had to be called out to escort 
coloured people to integrated schools. In 
spite of the Supreme Court’s ruling, it is 
widely feared that the Southern States may 
put the responsibility of education on local 
school boards, so ‘that they can anyhow 
carry on segregation in their respective 
© areas, 

Segregation is not merely confined to 
schools; it has also affected railway stations, 
airports, restaurants, and even shops. 
When I landed at Atlanta airport, I found 
to my bitter surprise that there were 
separate wash-rooms for whites and 
cofoureds—the former marked ‘For Gentle- 
men‘, ‘For Ladies’ and the latter, ‘For 
Coloured Men’, ‘For Coloured Women’, 
“as if these two classes are creations of two 
Gods. 

Segregation is one of the most puzzling 
aspects of American life and one of the 
most difficult questions in American race 
relations. But one need not be pessimistic. 
The segregation tussle is bound to end 
and happily at that. In my tours in the 
Southern States, I found that many 
improvements had already been made to- 
wards racial integration. Negroes are 
being increasingly employed in government 
jobs. They are also gaining political 
power. I have met many Negro leaders, 
social workers, newspaper editors, and 
other persons, almost all of whom are 
hopeful of the situation. They maintain 
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that integration will come about, though 
it will take some time. What makes me 
more hopeful is the sincere wish of the 
people themselves to do away with segre- 
gation. Almost all the white people I met 
in the North realize that colour bar is 
doing them по good; on the contrary, it 
is disturbing peace in their social life and 
retarding their progress. They are eager 
to see that the decision of the Supreme 
Court is respected and implemented. In 
the South, majority of the whites are for 
retaining segregation, for-various economic, 
political, and social reasons. But there 
also I met some whites, who showed a 
sincere desire to end this social evil. This 
consciousness, though only dimly apparent 
in {Һе deep South, is a wlecome sign. 
But, in the North as well as in the South, 
feeling is wide-spread that complete de- 
segregation will take some time. 

We in India have a similar, though not 
the same, problem in the shape of casteism. 
It has been declared illegal аз racialism 
has been іп the U.S.A. And in both the 
countries the problem is confined to the 
southern part. A social evil can only be 
removed. by a change of heart. Signs of 
this change very often came to my notice 
in the U.S. Though die-hards are not 
rare, the people are more enlightened. 
This makes me optimistic. 


ATTITUDE TO WAR 


In the eighteenth century, before the 
expansion of science and technology, the 
Americans dreamt of the ideal of the 
individual owning his piece of land and 
business and having his standard of living 
determined by his own energy апа іпі- 
tiative, free from the tyranny of arbitrary 
rulers. That government was considered 
the best which governed the least. Much 
of the idealism of this dream of individual 
peace is being retarded in its realization 
Бу the attitude of the U.S Government to 
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dominate the world. And the individuals 
are, to some extent, swayed by the govern- 
ment’s world ambition. 

The simple living of the early immi- 
grants is being replaced by a craving for 
luxury. Modern advertizing to sell 
merchandise has made them feel that their 
personal worth is measured by the number 
of articles of luxury they own. This has 
naturally made them work in a way so that 
time is saved for spending more fruitfully 
on making money. They imagine money 
is needed to buy more and 
luxuries. 

Respect for work and efficiency has 
characterized the American scene for many 
many years. But for the last few years 
the demand for efficiency and the increased 
mechanization of work have tended to rob 
them of much of their human qualities and 
disturb to some extent their mental peace. 

As а result, the Americans have grown а 
vaulting ambition, similar to the world 
ambition of their Government But it is 
wrong to suppose that the Americans 
suffer from war psychosis, that they take 
war to be the only way to national 
prosperity. This notion is being ingrain- 
ed in us by interested propaganda from 
outside. ‘Though there is some talk of war 
on the governmental level, that is chiefly 
for countering communism. But the 
common people, who have nothing to do 
with isms, have a real love for peace, as 
is evinced in the various constructive works 
they undertake. 

The Americans are after continued prog- 
ress and prosperity. It is the keynote of 
their culture. And they know war is a 
great disturber. People are realizing that 
the war-mongering outlook js an unhealthy 
social bias. They are searching for other 
ways to prosperity than war. Many 
people believe that it is ‘big business’ that 
provokes war, because it makes money out 
of маг There is universal criticism of 
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inflation, which is due to a great extent to 
over-spending. Апа L have the faith that 
whatever trace of wi-mindedness might 
still be in their mincs will be ultimately 
erased by the growinz religious disposition 
of the people. 


RELIGION 


It is a common beef that dollar is the 
god of the Americans. Until I saw 
America at close querters, I also had such 
a notion. But my 2xperience has been 
that it is not entirely true. If they work 
for material prosperity, the Americans are 
deeply religious too. Ага meeting at the 
Washington International Centre, І heard 
one professor speak that in recent years 
there had been a great rise in church 
membership. 

If religion is an integral part of the 
American life, religicus preferences differ 
Consequently, we fad in the U.S.A. a 
greater variety of fatths than in any other 
country. There are rotestants, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and various 
other sects. But thoagh creeds аге many, 
religious rivalry is nzi. АП the faiths"exist 
side by side. Freedom of speech and 
religion is а deeprooted tradition in 
America. -People raspect that tradition. 
The spirit of religiois toleration is wide- 
spread. I will tell vou of an interesting 
personal experience of mine which will 
bring home to you Ље religious spirit of 
the Americans. 

During my visit tc Chicago, I was once 
the guest of one Mrs. Helmet’ Meyer of 
South Luella, a place on the outskirts of 
the city. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, I came to kno» that Mrs. Meyer and 
her husband (who as deceased) practised 
different faiths апі went to separate 
churches. But in their life there never 
arose any difficultie: or quarrel between 
them. They carriec on as peacefully as 
any other family practising a single faith. 
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Her children have taken to their father’s 
religion. She has never objected, and tried 
to give them wide freedom on all such 
matters. I very much liked this noble out- 
look of Mrs. Meyer. 

І met many professors, l:/teratewis, and 
common men who were eager to know 
about India and her philosophy. The 
Ramakrishna Mission has been making 
great contributions towards fulfilling their 
desire. Eleven branches of the Mission are 
working enthusiastically in different parts 
of the country. Each centre has many 
disciples and devotees and also whole-time 
American workers. A few days before 
Kali-piija, І visited the Vedanta Society at 
Los Angeles (California) and found some 
American men and women engaged “in 
making an image of Goddess Kali. I met 
five monks of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and attended some of their prayer meet- 
ings where I found many Americans 
joining. 

Yogoda Satsanga is another Indian 
religious organization working for the 


propagation of Indian culture in America. 
But at the helm of their affairs today there 
are no Indians. It would have been better 
if that was the case After the passing 
away of Swami Yogananda, Satsanga affairs 
are managed by Americans. The Satsanga 
has five or six centres in America, and they 
are doing excellent work. 

One thing that struck me about these 
organizations is that all of them are work- 
ing in the northern part of the country, 
entirely disregarding the South, where the 
Negro and racial problems are greater and 


‘where religious upliftment is so much 


needed. So І think that the Ramakrishna 
Mission should take the initiative to start 
a few centres in the South, especially in big 
cities like New Orleans, Houston, and 
Knoxville. Such centres will be able to do 
well what is beyond the power of embassies 
and consulates. For, the appeal of religion 
is greater. The Ramakrishna Mission will 
do a good thing if it gives this suggestion 
the consideration it deserves. 


Many things strike me here (in America). It may be fairly said that there 
is no poverty in this country. I have never seen women elsewhere as cultured 
and educated as they are here. Well-educated men there are in our country, 
but you will scarcely find anywhere women like those here. It is indeed true 


‘that goddesses themselves live in the houses of virtuous men 


I have seen 


thousands of women here whose hearts are as pure and stainless as snow. Oh, 


how free they are! 
and colleges are full of women... 


It is they who control social and civic duties. Schools 
Their kindness to me is immeasurable. 


Since I came here I have been welcomed by them to their houses. They are 
providing me with food, arranging for my lectures, taking me to market, and 
doing everything for my comfort and convenience. I shall never be able to 
Jepay in the least the deep debt of gratitude I owe to them. 


—Swami Vivekananda 


THE HINDU RITUALS 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, М.А. 


Professor Chintaharan Chakravartt, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Bengali, Presidency Collece, Calcutta, 1s well 
known for his researches in 5бап5й- ис studies. He has 
edited a number of ancient manuscripts, both Bengal and 
Sanskiit, and has compiled some cescripttve catalogues 
of such texts on behalf of the Vargiya Sahitya Parishat 
and the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. The following 15 the 
text of a lecture delivered by him at the Institute on the 


a7th April. 


HENEVER we speak of Hindu 
W religion, we generally refer to its 

great philosophy—the philosophy 
of the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gītā, the 
Yogavasistha, and such other texts. These 
scriptures undoubtedly embody very lofty 
spiritual ideals. But the place they occupy 
in the day-to-day life of the ordinary man 
is not so important. The common man 
loves the world he lives in, with all the 
objects of enjoyment it offers. His reli- 
gious life therefore centres round acquisi- 
tion and preservation of these objects, for 
which he propitiates different deities and 
performs various rituals. The rituals do 
not usually possess any great spiritual 
significance in themselves, but their ethical 
and social value cannot be minimized. 
It has to be admitted that by the mental 
discipline provided by them, they pave 
the way to the spiritual upliftment of 
their votaries. 


OBJECT OF THE RITUALS 


Through the performance of the riles, 
the householder lives a life of restraint, 
guarding against dissipation at every step. 


The rituals seek to regulate the life of a - 


householder in the midst of his worldly 
enjoyments. For this purpose the Dharma- 
Sastrds set forth his daily duties from the 
* time of his getting up from bed in the 


morning till the time of his going to bed 
at night. Religious rites are prescribed 
for him in connecticn with every act he 
may perform. He is to consider that 
each and every work he does is tanta- 
mount to the worsh:p of God. This atti- 
tude has a salutary influence in keeping 
away a person from committing any evil 
deed. All worship гпа all the bewilder- 
ing rules of life have their only utility 
in the mental purification they bring 
about. Besides, the rituals connected with 
worship, especially cf the Tantric *type, 
have great philosophical and spiritual 
import in that they seek to help the 
devotee realize the identity of the individ- 
ual soul with the supreme Soul. This 
will be clear from me various details of 
worship such as nānasapūjā (mental 
worship), bhitesudd*z (purification of the 
elements), and the drferent nyasas (assign- 
ing places to deities in the different parts 
of the body). Е 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT ОЕ 
THE RITES 


The Hindu rites may generally be 
traced to the Vedas, the Puranas, and the 
Tantras, though som: of them might have 
descended from primitive society. They 
have undergone changes and modifications 
from time to time, Лоса] customs always 
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‚ playing a great part in this connection. 
Considerable differences аге therefore 
noticed in the rites and practices of differ- 
ent parts of the country, though the under- 
current of uniformity is nonetheless appa- 
rent, at least to the inquisitive eye. The 
daily sandhyd-worship and the sacraments 
including the funeral rites, for example, 
are all based on the Vedas, the final 


authority in matters of religion, and have , 


much in common in different parts of the 
country. New elements have, of course, 
been introduced from time to time, and 
some of the old practices discarded. The 
deviations from the Grhya-Siitras, which 
lay down the procedure, are interesting in 
studying the development of the rites 
through the ages. Sraddhas were offered 
in old times to Brahmanas versed in the 
Wedic lore possessing unimpeachable 
character. The practice appears to have 
continued in Bengal up to the twelfth 
century A.D., when Aniruddha wrote his 
Pitrdaytta@. But kuSa grass has since taken 
the place of Brahmanas, evidently due to 
the lack of qualified people 

А? study of the fairly old Paddhati works 
of Bhavadeva, Pagupati, and Īśāna, which 
still regulate the performance of Vedic 
domestic rites in Bengal, will reveal other 
peculiarities that have developed here in 
the course of time. Non-Vedic mantras 
are also found to have been used in the 
above-mentioned Vedic rites, while Vedic 
mantras are used in non-Vedic rites, in- 
cluding the worship of later deities and 
Tantric practices Most curious is the 
putting into use of Vedic mantras in 
purifying what are called the райса- 
makaras of the Tantras. 

It will be noticed that the process has 
been carried further. Primitive ог for- 
eign «0145 and practices, of which there 15 
no mention in any authoritative old text, 
Vedic, Pauranic, or Tantric, have been 
given full-fledged orthodox forms with all 
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the paraphernalia of Sastric rites. Thus 
new deities have been imported into the 
already crowded Hindu pantheon, and 
new festivities have been added to the 
calendar. They are now as much part of 
modern Hinduism as the pure Vedic ele- 
ments ; nay, they are far more popular. 

A critical analysis of the rituals ot an 
orthodox Hindu householder of the pres- 
ent day will clearly reveal their complex 
character—a superstructure of Pauranic 
and Tantric lore on a Vedic substratum 
with embellishments from different sources, 
taking different forms in different parts 
of the country. It is these differences 
that attract the superficial observer, con- 
cealing the fundamental unity. One 
appears (о be bewildered with the nwner- 
ous variations one notices in the practices 
of one part of the country in comparison 
with those of another. 


LOCAL VARIATIONS 


A good deal of difference is also noticed 
in festivals associated with the worship ol 
the different deities. Siva, Visnu, and 
their consorts, and deities connected with 
or affiliated to them are the principal 
objects of worship in Hinduism, though 
the forms of worship and images and the 
festive occasions may vary from place to 
place. 

Thus the autumnal festival of Дизва- 
puja, current in eastern India is not 
observed in the same form in other parts 
of the country where festivals like nava- 
тай, аазата, Sarasvati-piija, and ayudha- 
puja take its place. The diwali (dipavalz) 
and vasanta-paficami are celebrated in 
Bengal with the festive worship of Кай 
and Sarasvati respectively, little known 
elsewhere. The great festival cadaka- 
puja, popular among lower class people, 
and marking the end of the solar усаг, 
is mostly confined to Bengal.. Similarly. 
the immensely popular chat of Bihar or 
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the bihu of Assam are unheard of outside 
those States. The popularity of the raja 
ог ambuvact is confined to Orissa and to 
the widows of Bengal and Assam, though it 
is mentioned in the Sastras. Eastern India 
alone has a number of festivals con- 
nected with Krsna and Visnu, e.g. ratha- 
yatra, тӣѕа-уйіта, and зѕпапа-уаіта, not 
specifically prescribed in any old work. 
Ananta-caturdast, Rama-navami, and raksa- 
bandhana of upper India are not so 
popular in Bengal, while GaneSa-caturthi 
of western and southern India is almost 
unknown in the North. The women of 
Bengal have consecrated one day for Su- 
brahmanya or Karttikeya, so popular in 
the South. They offer worship to him on 
the last day of the month of Karttika for 
the welfare of their children. Vaikuniha- 
caturdesi, an important festive day of South 
India is very little known elsewhere. A 
glance at the list of holidays as observed 
in different parts of the country will show 
more differences. We must not, of course, 
forget that there are a number of common 
festivals as well like janmastami and 
Stvaratrt. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL VALUES OF 
THE RITUALS 


Social and ethical values of the rituals 
are more apparent than their spiritual 
value. Through them, we perform our 
duties not only to our kith and kin, but 
also to all our fellow-beings and the animal 
world. We offer our homage to our fore- 
fathers through the f§raddha. We pray 
for their well-being in the other world. 
We remember them on occasions of joy 
and prosperity like the birth of ‘children 
and other festive occasions in their lives 
such as marriage etc. One is required to 
perform on all these occasions $raddhas 
called abhyudayika (those performed in 
prosperity),- vrddhi (those performed on 
the occasion of gain), or nandimukha 
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(those offered to forefathers 
in their mouth). Other occasions for 
the performance of -rdddha are the build- 
ing of a house, gong on a pilgrimage, 
etc, which are аі indications of pros- 
perity of a househo der. 

Other rites spec-ally concerning one’s 
near and dear ones are observed on occa- 
sions like the bhrerduiftyd and aranya- 
sasthi. On the bhratrdvittya day (second 
day of the bright Salf of the month of 
Karttika) brothers are entertained by 
sisters with new clozhs and delicious arti- 
cles of food, and an auspicious mark is put 
on their foreheads which is believed to 
secure longevity for them. It is stated 
that the practice is as old as the time of 
Yama (the god of death) and Yamuna (the 
river of the same name) who were brother, 
and sister. When ne sister offers food to 
the brother, she ut:ers a mantra in Sans- 
krit which states that taking the food from 
the sister leads to tke satisfaction of Yama 
and Yamuna, in particular. Оп the 
aranyasastht day г Һе sixth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jyaistha), the 
goddess Sasthi is wershipped, and what із 
apparently more mportant, sons-in-law 
are invited to the houses of their fathers- 
in-law for special entertainment. As suchy 
Ше day is popularl- known as jamatsas(ht 
(day of the son-in-Aw) in Bengal. 

On the Savitri-cccurdasi day (fourteenth 
day of the dark Lalf of the month of 
Jyaistha) married women observe fast, and 
worship is offered oa their behalf to Yama, 
Savitri, and Satyavet They listen to the 
story of Savitri and Satyavat, who regained 
life through the с-уоНоп of his beloved 
wife. On the fo owing morning, they 
worship their huskznds. Numerous other 
fasts are also obsezved by the womenfolk 
from time to time for the well-being of 
their husband апа children. 

In fact, the attainment of an ideal family 
life with an unbroxen line of progeny is 


with blessings 
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the main objective underlying all Hindu 
religious rites. Of course, immense benefit 
accrues to the society as well through the 
performance of these rites, From very 
early times, the welfare of society occupied 
a very prominent place in our religion. 
The Rg-Veda declares that one who feeds 
oneself alone is full of sins. There are 
other Vedic prayers which echo the same 
idea. In later times, the householder was 
enjoined to perform the райса-таһауајӣаѕ 
(five great sacrifices) every day, which 
included nyyajfa or satisfying the guest. 
A householder was not to take his food 
if anybody near about was going withoul 
it. He was to strive to have wealth, so that 
people should go to him and have their 
desires fulfilled. Beggars were not to be 
turned away disappointed; at the same 
“time, it was the duty of every householder 
not to beg of others. Even lower animals 
were not ignored. Every householder was 
required to keep aside a part of his food 
for birds and domestic animals. 

One of the principal items of most of 
the rites is the offering of gifts to the 
Br&hmanas, who usually were the custo- 
dians of knowledge and learning in olden 
times, and who were expected to dissemin- 
“ate knowledge free of charge. These gifts 
were like endowments in educational 
institutions in modern times. It was on 
these gifts that the teachers of old depend- 
ed not only for their own livelihood, but 
also for the board and lodging of the 
students who studied under them free of 
all costs. Thus the gifts made free educa- 
tion possible in the past. Social benefits 
accruing from the performance of religious 
rites led to the eulogization of the house- 
holder in unequivocal terms їп the 
Dhayma-Sastras. Even though renunciation 
of the world is held in the highest esteem, 
one is not permitted to renounce before ful- 
filling his duties to his family and society. 


MARRIAGE RITES OF BENGAL 


An analysis of the various elements of 
a marriage ritual will be found to be 
instructive and helpful. There are varia- 
tions with regard to details in the rites 
as observed in different parts of the coun- 
try. We shall refer here only to those that 
are generally followed in Bengal, where 
also local differences exist in the practices 
among different communities 

On the day of marriage the fathers of 
both the bride and the bridegroom or 
their representatives have to worship cer- 
tain deities, like Sasthi, Markandeya, and 
the sixteen mothers (Sodaga-matrka) like 
Gauri, Pusti, etc., and perform $radidhas 
of the forefathers, i.c _ father, paternal 
grandfather, and great grandfather ; mater- 
nal grandfather, great grandfather, and 
great great grandfather ; and in some cases. 
mother, grandmother, and great grand- 
mother. АП the persons mentioned above 
are 10 be addressed by names. Sraddha is 
preceded by a rite called the adhrvasa, by 
which the bodies of the bride and the 
bridegroom are rendered auspicious by 
their parents with the touch of sacred 
objects like sandal-paste, etc. 
accompanied by the utterance of Vedic 
mantras. In the night, the father of the 
bride honours the groom in the manner 
of worshipping a deity with padya (water 
for washing the feet), and other offerings 
such as arghya, madhuparka, acamantya. 
cloth, and ornaments, and then formally 
makes kanyadana (bestowal of daughter) 
This is followed by kuşandikā sacrifice, 
saptapadigamana (proceeding seven steps 
with the wife together, to symbolize unity 
of purpose), Arundhatidarsana (showing 
the bride the star Arundhati to symbolize 
constancy). : 


earth, 
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NOBLE IDEALS UNDERLYING THE 
RITES 

Many of the rituals, if not all, contain 
much that is interesting and attractive. 
Some of the mantras used in the rituals 
are of absorbing and universal interest. 
A few mantras taken at random will ilus- 
trate point. The following two 
mantias, selected from among a fairly 
good number, which the husband address- 
es to his newly married wife are specially 
significant: 

‘Be a queen to the father-in-law, a queen 
to the mother-in-law, a queen to the sister- 
in-law, and a queen to the brothers-in-law.’ 

‘Let your heart be mine, let my heart 
be yours.’ 

The practice of offering water and milk 
to the dead for several days after death 
is a visible manifestation of the deep 
regard of the near and dear ones for the 
welfare of the departed persons, as is 
clearly indicated by the following mantra: 

‘You are now in the sky reduced to the 
air without any one to take recourse 10. 
This is water, this is milk. Bathe, drink, 
and be happy.’ 

The sorrows and sufferings a mother has 
to undergo in bearing and bringing up a 
child are recounted in a touching manner 
while offering pindas to her at Gaya. A 
deep concern for the welfare of all people, 
irrespective of the relationship one has 
with them, is revealed in the practice of 
offering pindas and ltarpana-water to them. 
A pinda is offered to unknown and unre- 
lated persons even in the case of those 
whose funeral rites have been duly per- 
formed. before offering the same to one’s 
near and dear ones. The tarpana-water 
has to be offered daily to the departed 
friends or foes, inhabiting all the three 
worlds. 

An echo of a similar sentiment is met 
with in the famous prayer to the Mother 
Goddess which runs: 


our 
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‘O Goddess, the remover of the distress 
of those who take recourse to You, be 
pleased. Be pleased with the entire world. 
О Mistress of the „niverse, protect the 
universe, you are the Mistress of the move- 
able and the immoveable.’ 

And who is this Mother Goddess? She 
is the primordial Eower that is behind 
creation, destruction and preservation of 
the world, and so She is eternal. We 
invoke the aid of tris Energy at times of 
distress, so that we may not be weighed 
down by it. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE RITUALS 


Social conditions зауе changed in these 
days, апа many of іле rituals of old have 
gone out of practice. The true significance 
of the rituals that are stilll popular is 
almost lost to all except a few. They have” 
therefore generally Leen reduced to lifeless 
forms. They are usually in the hands of 
the womenfolk, met taking little interest 
in them. Professional priests who conduct 
the rituals are. as a сше, people with little 
education and thus unable to make any 
good impression оп cultured and edtcéted 
people. They have no idea about the 
purport of the detai-s of the rituals. They 
do not even know the meaning of ће” 
mantras (sacred texts) uttered on these 
occasions, which are all in Sanskrit, either 
classical or Vedic, he latter being unin- 
telligible even to a pundit who has not 
made—normally he does not—a special 
study of it. His pronunciations are more 
often than not fatty, and usually they 
carry no sense. It is an awkward scene 
to find even educated people repeating 
mantias іп a very crude and incorrect 
manner at the direction of these priests. 
And such scenes are not rare ‘They may 
be witnessed at places of pilgrimage and 
on occasions of marriage and saddha 
ceremonies, which are the most popular 
rituals at the presert day Under the cir- 
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cumstances, the ritualistic portions of these 
as well as other ceremonies have become 
quite boring and uninteresting ; and festive 


elements are gradually overshadowing them. 


Private worship in homes is giving place 
to group worship in public places with 
elaborate arrangements for festivities. 
Saner sections of the people are getting 
alarmed at this growing trend and at the 
forms which public worship is assuming. 
Unless timely and proper steps are taken 
to remedy the state of things, rituals which 
give so much meaning to life and which 
go a long way in disciplining the members 
of society, may well go out of vogue. 
Organized attempts are needed to elucidate 
to the people the true nature and signi- 
ficance of the rites performed. This may 
be done through lectures, demonstration of 
“proper recitation of the mantras accom- 
panied by explanatory dissertations, and 
simple and well-written books. Selected 
mantras and stotras (hymns) with no sec- 
tarian bias, but full of poetry and noble 
thoughts, may be prescribed as texts to be 
read by students in schools and colleges. 


MODIFICATION OF RITUALS NECESSARY 


All the rites with their minute details 
‘may not be suitable under present condi- 
tions, and certain modifications may be 
necessary. In fact, rites have undergone 
modifications throughout the ages, and the 
process continues silently even at the pres- 
ent day. Humanitarian considerations 
are responsible for the gradual discarding 
of animal "sacrifices which were regarded 
as an essential feature of the worship of 
the Mother Goddess. This is looked upon 
as a change in the right direction. The 
bringing in of bulls and calves and keep- 
ing them for several hours at the place 
of the ceremony to perform the rite of 
отҳоіѕатра (dedicating bulls) for the good 
of the society defeats the entire purpose 
of the ceremony. This ceremony was 
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meant for rural society, and it has scarcely 
any meaning in urban areas. Hiring 
materials for the titual at a nominal price 
is also quite unbecoming. The practice 
of paying money to get oneself absolved 
from sins, instead of undergoing the pre- 
scribed penance, is thoroughly unjustifi- 
able. These and other obnoxious practices 
must be stopped and necessary modifi- 
cations introduced to make the rituals 
pure and attractive. 

From what has been stated above, it will 
be clear that a comparative ahd historical 
study of the feasts and festivities of the 
various parts of the country will not only 
be interesting and helpful to the people 
in general, but will surely constitute a very 
important step towards the reconstruction 
of the cultural history of this great land. 
It will bring into prominent relief the 
underlying unity amidst innumerable 
diversities that binds together the Hindus 
living in different parts of the country, 
speaking different languages, wearing 
different dresses, and observing apparently 
different religious practices. 

But as matters stand, rituals have receiv- 
ed comparatively very little attention at 
the hands of scholars and leaders of 
thought, though they occupy a very ım- 
portant position in any religious system, 
and especially so in Hinduism. Their 
contribution to the building up of Hindu 
society is immense. Their value in the 
study of the history and development of 
Hindu culture is inestimable. It is true 
that older rituals, e.g. primitive rites, folk 
rites, and Vedic rites, have to a certain 
extent been dealt with by a number of 
scholars, mainly anthropologists, but rites 
enjoined in later scriptures that guide 
society at large have scarcely been fully 
described in any modern Indian language. 
This is a desideratum to have a clear idea 
of the true nature and significance of 1с 
rituals, 
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Korea 15 nol well known as а coun:-y in spite of the fact 
that it has figured so prominently :1 international affairs 


in recent yems. 


Sri Ammesh Ray Choudhury’s account 


of his visit lo Korea will therefore be read with great 


interest. 
rst June. 


T is not a far cry from Peking, the 

capital of the People’s Republic of 

China, to Pyongyang, the capital of 
North Korea, or the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, as it is called. Yet 
it is striking that whereas the former 
capital is visited by a large number of 
foreign tourists and delegations, the latter, 
being off the beaten track, is unfamiliar, 
and almost unknown, to the outside world. 
I am one of the few Indians who have 
had the privilege of setting foot on Korean 
soil within recent times. Towards the 
end of July last year, I travelled from 
Peking to Pyongyang, leading the first 
delegation of Indian journalists to be 
invited to North Korea since the Armistice 
of 1953. South Korea was naturally 
beyond our itinerary. 

Let me first explain how we came to 
receive the invitation to visit North Korea. 
Early ın the month of June 1956 a batch 
of fifteen Indian journalists went to 


Helsinki (Finland) as delegates to ап. 


International Press Conference, and from 
there went on to Moscow, and thence to 
Peking. They travelled by the Trans- 
Siberian, Moscow-Peking Express which 
though rather 
tedious, continuous journey taking nine 
During their stay at Peking, the 
delegates received an invitation to visit 
North Korea. They decided to send a 


was a very interesting, 


days. 


This talk was given ab the Ingtitule on the 


small delegation, and I was asked to take 
a group of four. 

India, in consonance with her policy 
of neutrality, has 1:9 diplomatic relations 
with either of the Koreas, and thus main- 
tains no embassies there. We had to travel 
not with visas, buz with travel papers 
obtained from the Eorean Ambassador іп® 
Peking. He invited us to lunch and gave 
us a sumptuous redast including sweets 
and other delicacies and ending with the 
famous ginseng or tae white Korean wine, 
known as ‘the elixu of life’, in which he 
proposed a toast to the health of the 
Indian Prime Minster and another* to 
world peace and frz -ernity. 


JOURNEY ТЭ PYONGYANG ë 


Leaving Peking ıt 11.15 a.m, by the 
Peking-Pyongyang =xpress on the igth 
July, we reached Pyongyang at 8 p.m, the 
next day. Our journey took us through 
Mukden (Siniang) the capital of Man- 
churia, which $043 almost midway 
between Peking znd Pyongyang. At 
g am. on the goth July, we reached the 
last town on the Chinese border, Antong. 
crossed the bridge over the Yalu river. 
which is the dividirg line between China 
and North Korea, and came to Shiniju, 
the first railway sation on the Worth 
Korean side. We Falted for nearly three 
hours at this beatiful, secluded station, 
built only about т year ago. It had a 
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spacious hall hung with oil portraits of 
communist leaders, including one of Kim 
П Sung, the North Korean leader and 
Prime Minister who is held in high esteem 
throughout the country. Here we were 
cordially received by Mr. Ryu In Soo, a 
member of the Korean Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation, ‚who, with another colleague, 
Ri Yong Jun, introduced to us as a 
veteran fighter for peace, not only kept 
us company for the rest of the journey, 
looking to our comforts, but also acted 
as our guide and interpreter. We heard 
from him that a Government delegation, 
headed by Prime Minister Kim П Sung, 
had only recently returned from a tour of 
Eastern Europe. At 5-30 p.m. we crossed 
the Chung-Chun river by a new bridge 
Which had been built since the armistice. 
The old bridge, which we could see at a 
distance, still bore marks of the havoc 
caused to it by bombs and shells during 
the Korean War. At 8 p.m. we arrived 
at Pyongyang. 

The Pyongyang railway station is being 
rebuilt on a far vaster scale than the old 
oné which was heavily bombed and almost 
destroyed. At the station we were greeted 
with smiles and bouquets by a batch of 
Korean journalists who led us to the 
luxurious International Hotel which was 
to be our residence for the next six or 
seven days. This hotel was built only 
two years ago, and was formally opened 
on the 15th August 1955, the tenth anni- 
versary of, the Korean liberation from 
Japanese imperialism. 

It struck me as a curious historical 
coincidence that the 15th August should 
happen to be the Independence Day of 
both Korea and India, and we heard 
much about the colourful celebrations, 
the pageantry, parades, and processions 
held on the occasion. All-sections of the 
people, young and old, take part in these 
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celebrations, making it a truly national 
festival. 


PYONGYANG—A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


Pyongyang is a very pretty and pictu- 
esque city, with hills and rivers encircling 
it, and dominated by a peak known as 
Moran Bong, or ‘Peony Peak’, which com- 
mands a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The city has a modern 
look about it with wide roads and bou- 
levards, flanked with commodious man- 
sions. During the Korean War it was 
heavily raided and bombed, and it still 
bore on its face the scars of war But it 
is remarkable how quickly, within the 
short space of three years, much of the 
havoc was repaired and the reconstruction 
of the greater part of the city was all but 
complete, All about us there were signs 
of the stirring of a new life, and recon- 
structional activity. 

On the morning of the 215 July, we 
went round the city sightseeing. Cool 
breeze blew about us and the sun was 
shining with a warmth that was very agree- 
able. We drove first to Peony Peak, the 
highest point on the hill dominating the 
city, and rested for a little while in the 
picturesque pavilion built on it, feasting 
our eyes on the beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery around us. Down below therc 
were the rolling plains, the rushing river 
with its sparkling silvery waters—with 
here and there a country craft floating—, 
and an enchanting isle that seemed to 
invite and beckon to us. Up above, there 
was the. clear blue sky, with the sun 
peeping out of mists and clouds. All 
around us there were lovely flower gardens, 
filled with beautiful magnolias, lilacs, and 
azalias. The Korean people are very fond 
of flowers and flower gardens, and floral 
designs abound both in their paintings 
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and in the woven fabric they wear. Al- 
most every Korean house has a well-tended 
garden, with flowers from the earliest 
plum blossoms in the snow to the latest 
chrysanzhemums braving the frost. 

Not very far from the pavilion on 
Peony Peak stands a monument, a war 
memorial to the Russian soldiers who had 
laid down their lives in the war for the 
‘liberation’ of North Korea. Though, 
during our journeys through Korea, we 
saw по Russian soldiers anywhere, the 
Russian soldier seems to be the hero of 
the North Korean youth who draw their 
inspiration and sustenance from the founts 
of communism in Moscow. In the old 
days, I was told, to be a great poet and 
scholar was considered nobler than to be 
a wealthy and powerful man, and the 
poet or literary man was the hero of 
Korean youth. Perhaps that ideal has 
‘changed today, because of the wars and 
turmoil that Korea has had to face in 
recent years. Nevertheless, the poet and 
the scholar are still held in high esteem. 


CULTURAL LIFE OF PYONGYANG 


A little way down the Peony Peak, 
there is a wonderful underground theatre, 
the like of which I have not seen any- 
where else. More than 200 feet below 
the ground, with stone steps leading down 
to it, there is a circular theatre with an 
auditorium seating five hundred persons. 
It was originally an air-raid shelter, and 
was later converted into a theatre. At the 
time we visited it, more than three 
hundred young men and women were 
engaged in a stage rehearsal of a drama 
they were shortly to perform, and we were 
much impressed with the quality of their 
singing and acting. Our visit was an 
agreeable surprise to them They cheered 
us vociferously until the subterranean 
vaults began to reverberate with the sound 
of their clapping hands and stamping feet. 
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The same evening we had the privilege 
of witnessing, in another theatre above 
ground not far from the underground one, 
an exhibition of fo.k dances and dance 
dramas of a high order. The most im- 
pressive were the Fin and Dove dances. 
The dove, as a symkel of peace, is much in 
vogue in Korea. It inds a place not only 
on ladies’ dresses c> ornamental designs, 
but also in gardens ~v here flowers and grass 
are cut in the shape of the bird The 
Dove dance showed = lovely troupe of girls 
and fluttering their 
feathers to scatter the spectre of war, a 
grim ghoulish figuie that suddenly ap- 
peared to disturb their rest This was а 
symbolic dance showing the triumph of 
the forces of peace over those of war. 
Most of the folk ances of Korea show, 
the idyllic simplicity of rustic people and 
their close contact with nature. At the 
National Art Theztre of Korea, which 
was opened a few days before our arrival 
in Pyongyang, we enjoyed vocal and 
instrumental music, the most remarkable 
being the solo performance on the violon- 
cello by Paik Go fan, a young man” of 
22, who had won -he first prize in the 
World Festival of Music held a year ago in 
Europe and was bedeved to be a musical” 
prodigy The Koreans are very fond of 
music and dancing, and in Pyongyang, a 
college of music zad dancing has been 
started by Choi Suz Hi, the most famous 
Korean actress and danceuse. 

We visited nearly all the cultural and 
art centres of the city, including two 
museums and the university called the 
Kim П Sung University after the North 
Korean leader. The Vice-Chancellor, 
who showed us го. па the buildings and 
laboratories, both azove and under ground, 
told us how the university, having *been 
badly damaged duzing the war, was re- 
constructed on a лем design within a 
short time. Моге бап 3,000 students are 
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now studying there, not only the arts and 
sciences, but also foreign languages and 
literatures, such as English, German, 
French, and Russian. In front of the 
university buildings there was a statue ot 
Kim П Sung, bigger than life size, with 
his forefinger pointing forward, as if to 
urge the youth of the country to ро 
forward. 

We were also shown the newly construct- 
ed girls’ secondary school and the museum 
on top of the hill, where we saw relics 
of very ancient monasteries with mural 
paintings. There was also a wonderful 
replica or model of the famous caves in 
the Diamond Mountains known as the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas. Bud- 
dhism still holds powerful sway in Korea, 
though the religion that most people 
practise seems to be a curious admixture 
of elements drawn from Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. 

Korea is rich in unexploited natural 
and mineral resources, and has vast rc- 
serves of water-power which have already 
begun to be harnessed for electricity and 
irrifation purposes. We were taken up- 
country fifty miles away to see a big dam 
and irrigation project which has just 
Been completed. We spent one whole day 
motoring up and down hills and valleys 
for more than 200 miles to visit Kaesong, 
the picturesque border town and military 
outpost of North Korea, and the historic 
village of Panmunjon lying on its out- 
skirts, where in a thatched hut, nearly 
four years ‘ago, the armistice was signed, 
whereby the Korean War was halted. 


THE DEPARTURE 


We had an informal meeting with Kim 
П Sung and Foreign Minister Nam П, on 
the eve of our departure from Korea. 
Kim П Sung, the national hero of North 
Korea, is a powerful man of 42, short 
and stubby, with a cheerful smile. He 
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Was once a great soldier and stubborn 
fighter for the freedom of his country. 
Today, I was told, he is one of the staunch- 
est fighters for peace. Kim Il Sung 
was wearing а busb-shirt апа trousers. 
and Nam П, who is tall and Wiry, was 
dressed in the European style. In the 
course of conversation, which was friendly 
and informal, the two leaders tried to 
impress upon us two points: (i) the Korean 
people’s friendship and cultural affinity 
with India, and (i1) their desire for peace 
and their admiration for Nehru’s рсасс 
efforts by the propagation of Pafica Sila 
or the hve principles of peaceful со- 
existence. 


We lett Pyongyang on the morning о! 
the 26th July Буа Russian plane; it was 
held up at the airport for nearly three 
hours owing to bad weather. Taking off 
at 11 a.m we reached Mukden at 1-30 p.m. 
and left for Peking by train, arriving there 
early next morning. 

The glimpses I had of Korea were suft- 
cient to impress upon me the beauty of 
its landscape and the simplicity апа aes- 
thetic sense of its people. The Ыис. 
shaggy mountains, the green valleys, the 
rushing rivers, and the winding ravines 
cast a spell on the mind of the beholder 
It is a pity that into this country which 
was once called ‘Chosen’, (literally, the 
‘Land of the Morning Calm’), war came 
with all its ravages, and that the country 
should still remain divided апа torn. 
hovering in a precarious peace. The 
Koreans today need and desire nothing 
so much as peace, peace for the comple- 
tion of the vast reconstruction and indus- 
trial projects that they have undertaken 
They are keenly looking forward to the 
day when the reunification’ of their be 
loved motherland will be brought about 
by peaceful means. 


BOOK REVIEW 


М/омем SAINTS OF EasT AND WEST. Fore- 
word by Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Introduc- 
tion by Kenneth Walker. (Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Centre, 68 Dukes Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, London, N. 10 1955. 274 pp. Price 
16s. 6d or $3 00 or Rs. 10). 

The Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre of 
London has done a distinct service to the 
cause of international cultural collabora- 
tion by bringing out a compendium on 
women saints on the occasion of the cele- 
brations in connection with the birth cen- 
tenary of Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, 
whose life is the inspiration behind this 
volume. The Foreword by Srimati Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit highlights the simple truth 
that in every land and in every age woman 
has been the guardian of her family’s 
faith. ‘One ideal still endures—that of 
the anonymous woman, one of many 
millions, who in her own limited sphere 
daily achieves a harmony of relationships.’ 
Kenneth Walker’s Introduction stresses 
the need for harmony between nations, 
which ‘can only come from a much better 
understanding between the individuals of 
the different national groups and from a 
deeper realization by all of the brother- 
hood of man’. 

The book falls into four parts, Part І 
dealing with women saints of Hinduism. 

Aptly the introductory chapter by Swami 
Ghanananda provides a masterly discussion 
of the spiritual tradition among Hindu 
women, from Vedic to modern times. ‘The 
next four chapters deal with four famous 
women saints of South India, Avvaiyar, 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Арда], and Akka 
Mahadevi. These chapters are written by 
Т. S. Avinashilingam, S. Satchidanandam 
Pillai, Swami Paramatmananda, and Т. М. 
Sreexantaiya. Avvaiyar, a woman of wis- 
dom and a: devotee of learning, refused to 
be bound in marriage and became a travel- 


ling preacher. Каггіккаі Ammaiyar’s devo- 
tion to the Lord was that of a daughter, 
and not of the traditional lover-beloved 
pattern which And:] and Akka Mahadevr 
developed. The sixth and seventh chap- 
ters deal with two saints of northern India 
—Lā Diddi and Миа Bai—written by 
Mrs. Chandra Kunari Handoo and Mrs. 
Lajwanti Madan. The chapter by Sri B. 
G. Kher, of revered memory, presents a 
graphic story of Meharastra women saints. 
ТапаБат, Rajai, апа Сопат, besides being 
great women, are fimous because of their 
association with the great saint Namadeva. 
Muktabai is anosher woman of high 
spiritual attainment In the next chapter, 
Рио] Anandkar writes of Bahinabai, g 
disciple of Tukarama. The story of Gaurt- 
bat, Guyaral’s great saint and а poetess, 
has been ably told эу Mrs. Sarojini Mehta. 
Then follows a lucid description of the 
women saints of Kerala, Chankrottu 
Amma, Майра Репли, and Когаг Amma, 
written by Р. Seshadri and Mahopadhyaya 
К $. Nilakantan Unni. Both Chankrottu 
Amma and Nanga Pennu had visions of 
Lord Visnu. To Когіг Amma the Lord 
was Baby Krsna. The next chapter, 
written by Swami Chirantanananda, tells 
of a more modern saint of South India, 
Tarigonda Venkaramba, a contemporary 
of Sri Ramakrishna. who had many visions 
and realizations of a very high order. 
Two chepters ase then deyoted to Sri 
Sarada Devi and some holy women figuring 
in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. On Sri 
Sarada Devi, Swami Ghanananda writes: 
‘The Holy Mother’s simple and unostenta- 
tious life is so profound that its extra- 
ordinary nature is not easily appreciated. 
. (She) was in constant comnfunion 
with God, but she ro completely veiled her 
spiritual greatness -hat she looked like an 
ordinary woman. She was so sativic, so 
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serene, so brimful of the spirit that there 
was almost no external expression of her 
greatness and spiritual power. Sri Rama- 
krishna and his disciples identified her 
with the primordial Power Herself who is 
known as the divine Mother.’ 

Part П deals with women saints of 
Buddhism and Jainism and gives a picture 
also of Mi Cao Bu, a holy woman of 
Burma, written by Mrs. Chit Thoung. 
One of the Buddha’s greatest disciples was 
his own wife Gopa. Other pioneers were 
Mahaprajapati Gautami, Кіѕа Gautam, 
and Sanghamitra. Many other great 
women find mention in these chapters 
which are written by Swami Ghanananda 
and Mrs. Chandra Kumari Handoo. 

Part ПІ brings us to women saints of 
Christianity. In an introductory chapter 
dh ‘Position of Women in Christianity’, 
John Trinick correctly points out that, in, 
addition’ to its acceptance of the Platonic 
tradition, Christianity at once assigned an 
exalted place to the feminine personality 
by recognizing that ‘the free consent of a 
woman was required for the Incarnation 
іп kunfan form of its divine Founder’. 
The stories of such saints as Catherine of 
Siena and Teresa of Avila, told by Sylvia 
Garmen and Marcel Sauton, follow almost 
the same mystic pattern of communion 
with the Lord as Andal’s or Akka Maha- 
devi’s. Brigit of Kildare, Mother Cabrini, 
and La Mére Angélique rise to spiritual 
heights through a different approach, that 
of disinterested work and action ‘These 
chapters are*written by Е. Pauline Quigly, 
Stuart Grayson, and Wolfram Koch. 
Macrina, whose story is told by A. N. 
Marlow, raised herself by ‘philosophy’, 
i.e. almost the yogic way of quiet medita- 
tion, and by discipline which Jed to the 
intuitiye grasping of fundamental truths. 
She reminds us of some of the women 
revealers of Vedic wisdom. Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, described by Kurt Friedrichs, 
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was another God-intoxicated saint, who 
saw Him as father, brother, ‘bridegroom in 
love’, and was herself ‘His in enternity’. 
Another chapter by John Trinick tells the 
story of Julian of Norwich, who is the sole 
representative of the English religious 
genius. 

In Part IV, Rabbi Isaac Chait tells the 
story of Henrietta Szold, a modern Jewish 
saintly character. Her extraordinary 
career began in America, where she was 
born. She was а school-teacher Юг 
fourteen years, and literary secretary to the 
Jewish Publication Society of America for 
twenty-three years. She lectured twice at 
the World Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago іп 1893 In 1909, she visited Pales- 
tine and subsequently established ее 
health, welfare, and educational services for 
Jews and Arabs. She worked in Palestine 
for over twenty-seven years. In 1934, al 
the age of seventy-five, she set up an 
organization to receive German Jewish 
children in Palestine, and thus became the 
mother of sixty thousand children! 

In the final chapter, Dr. Roma Chau- 
dhuri writes of the well-known sufi saint. 
Rabi’a. Unschooled and unassisted, this 
slave-maiden opened up her heart to the 
Lord. Her life of spotless purity, sweet 
simplicity, sublime unselfishness, and deep 
devotion combined to render her personal- 
ity unique. She exerted a far-reaching ш- 
fluence on contemporary and later thought 

Here, without doubt, is a book which 
refreshes, which ennobles. It brings into 
prominence the basic idea that a man and 
a woman’s real nature is divine, and their 
aim is to rediscover the spark within. 
Though the paths and patterns of our 
lives be different and we live in different 
parts of the world and live in different 
ages, the inspiration is the same and each 
can worship the Lord in his or her own 
wav, for all true paths lead to Him. 

Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the grd August, Dr. Kenichi 
(С) Kishimoto D.M., Professor, School 

of Medicine, Nagoya University, and 
Director of Neuro-psychiatry, Nagoya Na- 
tional Hospital, visited the Institute. 
Among those invited to meet him were 
Mr. T. Takano, Consul General of Japan 
in Calcutta, Dr. А. D. Pusalker, Dr. Kali- 
das Nag, and Dr. U. М. Ghoshal Later 
in the evening Dr. Kishimoto delivered a 
lecture at the Institute on ‘Buddhism and 
Mental Hygiene’. 


= + * 


Dr. Frank М Snowden, Jr., AB, A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, DC. visited the Institute on по 
August 1957, when many friends were 


invited to meet him Later in the everfing 
Dr. Snowden gave a talk on the present 
‘Trends in the Inzəgration of the Negro 
in American Life’, 

ж * + 

On gist August, Principal Tamonash 
Chandra Das Сима was scheduled to 
preside over the lecture on ‘Tantric 
Buddhism’ delivered by Professor ‘Shashi 
Bhusan Das Gupta. As he could not 
come, Professor Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, 
M.A, took the cham in his place. 

+ * * 

The Institute wl close for the Puja 
vacation on the 23rd September and 
reopen on the 23rd October. The library 
and reading room, however, will close on 
the 28th September and reopen on tHe 
13th October. 


SEPTEMBER LECTURES 


Professor Amlankusum Datta, M.A. 
Dr. Н Г. Dey, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond) 


Professor Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A 


Al 6 p.m. 
September 7 Economic Development and Culture 
? Speaker: 
President: 
September 14 The Romance of Indian Textiles 
Speaker: 
President: Asok Mitra, I.C.S. 


September 21 
i Speaker: 
President: 


September 22 
Speaker: 


President: 


The Worship of Goddess Durga 
Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A. 
Professor Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, MA, Ph.D. 


Sanskrit and the Pre-Aryan Tribes and Languages 

Professor Т. Burrow, M.A., Р.Р. a 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Cxford Uniwersity 
Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., DLX 
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MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND STUDY AMONG RELIGIONS 
FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


PROFESSOR К. PIERCE BEAVER 


Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, a Minister of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 1s Professor of Missions т the 
Federated Theological Faculty at the Unversity of 
Chicago, and Director of the Center for the Study of the 
Christian World Mission. From 1948 to 1955 he was 
Director of the Misstonary Research Library and Director 
of Research іп Foreign Missions for the National Council 
of Churches, New York. 45 will be clear from the fol- 
lowing lecture, which was given at the Institute on 
the 20th January 1957, Dr. Beaver is a sincere worker 


ELIGION has in our day become a 

mighty force in world affairs. There 

is spiritual ferment in almost every 
part of the world. It is manifested in 
Japan in the rise of literally hundreds of 
new Buddhist, Shinto, and messianic sects 
since the end of the war. Korea apparent- 
ly is the scene of an enormous mass move- 
ment into.Christianity of people who were 
without much of a religious heritage. 
During the years of Japanese domination 
it provided a vehicle for the preservation 
and expression of national aspirations. 
The situation in China is obscure, but 


for inter-religious co-operation and understanding. 


there is enough known about the Christian 
churches there, at least, to indicate a 
measure of new vitality. Buddhism claims 
to be flourishing there. Caodai and Hoa 
Hao in Viet Nam may be largely political 
forces, but they certainly include also some 
genuine religious elements. A tremendous 
revival of ‘Theravada Buddhism {from 
Laos to Ceylon is in progress. Here in 
your great homeland I have already seen 
indisputable evidence of spiritual life, 
despite the fact that so many social 
scientists told me that modern India is 
interested only in science and technology. 
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Visits to a few Ramakrishna Mission insti- 
tutes would be enough to convince anyone 
that religion and philosophy ате still 
powerful forces here. The contemporary 
efforts of Hindu thinkers to restate the 
ancient doctrines of their faith, in terms 
relevant to the present day, to provide a 
spiritual basis for a casteless society and a 
modern democratic State, and to contribute 
to the foundation of a new world order, 
constitute one of the most important and 
fascinating achievements of the human 
mind and spirit in the entire history of 
our race. The recovery of political auton- 
omy and responsibility on the part of 
Arab States and other Muslim peoples has 
stimulated new vitality in Islam from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Indonesia. Even in 
Africa, where one is likely to think of the 
demonstration of the power of animism 
only in terms of Mau Mau excesses, there 
is a tendency among intellectuals to look 
anew to the tribal religions for something 
essential to African development The 
United States is the scene of a religious 
revival, and there are some centres of new 
life in Europe. 

There are two contradictory tendencies 
in this world religious revival. On the 
one hand, it is allied with nationalism, 
and, on the other, with the hope of a 
stable and just order of society for the 
whole world. 

The architects of new, independent 
nations seek to make religion the vitalizing 
factor in national revival or to domesti- 
cate it as the servant of nationalism 
Without a foundation of spiritual prin- 
ciples a national order would lack integrity 
No one can doubt the wisdom of a states- 
man such as the former Prime Minister of 
Burma, U Nu, in his effort to give a 
spiritual orientation to national policy. 

However, if religion is regarded as 
principally an ethnic factor rather than a 
universal force, there ıs danger that it тах 
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become not the mcalder and liberator of 
the genuine national character, but the 
slave of a perverted and totalitarian kind 
of nationalism whith is abroad in ‘the 
world today. It is ‘religious or mystical 
Statism’, of which recent Fascism, Nazism, 
and Japanese militarism are examples. It 
is really a secular religion, for it makes a 
god of the State amd regards it as the 
supreme authority and highest good. It 
is a threat in еу=у country on earth 
today ; and it is esp=ially ready to flourish 
in the context of {ле revolt of Asian and 
African peoples against western white 
colonialism, economic domination, and 
superiority; agairst hunger, landless- 
ness, disease, and рсчегіу ; against lack of 
human dignity, rizhts, and recognition. 
In such a situation it is easy to make 
people believe tha: while the nation 15, 
impotent under foreign control, it will, 
when independent, almost automatically, 
as а welfare State, Е-соте the saviour that 
will achieve all th= goals of the revolu- 
tion. The great danger comes when the 
State attempts to Sirect religious revival 
to its own ends, rather than allow its 
basic aims to be guiled by spiritual truth, 
and when it tries tc identify with itself all 


-the hallowed associetions and loyalties of 


the folk religion. Politicians in the East 
and the West publely profess devotion to 
spiritual ideals and seek the blessing of 
organized religion. 


THE CALL FOE CO-OPERATION 


Nevertheless, although the life of each 
nation needs a spic_tual basis, religion is 
essentially universal because of the unity 
of truth. No religien can for ever endure 
if it is confined to эпе people only; it is 
impelled by an inn2r compulsion to wit- 
ness to its underst=nding of truth The 
present plight of tze world, the common 
danger of atomic destruction, and the 
urgent need for g¢ebal community are 
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challenging all the great religions. Con- 
sequently almost every week some new 
voice calls for the co-operation of all 
religions in achieving spiritual brother- 
hood. Two books which were published 
last November and which I reviewed only 
a few days before leaving home are typical. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan in his East and West, 
the End of Their Separation affirms that: 
‘The separation of East and West is over. 
The history of the new world, the one 
world, has begun. We are living at 
the dawn of a new era of universal human- 
ity. There is a thrill of hope, a flutter of 
expectation as when the first glimmer of 
dawn awakens the earth. Whether we like 
it or not, we live in one world and require 
to be educated to a common conception of 
human purpose and destiny.’ He asserts 
further: ‘We cannot base the new civili- 
zation on science and technology alone 
They do not furnish a reliable basis, if 
we wish to avoid the catastrophe that 
threatens us. We must discover the 
reserves of spirituality, respect for human 
personality, the sense of the sacred found 
in all religious traditions and use them to 
fashion a new type of man who uses the 
instruments he has invented with a renew- 
ed awareness that he is capable of greater 
‘things than mastery of nature.’ The way 
to the discovery of those reserves of 
spirituality, Dr. Radhakrishnan tells us, 
is the recognition of the transcendent unity 
- underlying the empirical diversity of reli- 
gions. The second book, The Middle 
East: Its, Religion and Culture, by 
Professor Edward J. Jurji of Princeton, an 
Arab Christian, claims that the Middle 
East is the key to the peace of the world 
and calls upon the three great religions of 
that area to accept ‘the principle of co- 
existence . . . as a framework endorsed by 
faith? supported. by reason, and deemed 
conducive to peace’, and to enter into an 
active partnership. He voices the hope 
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that: ‘Granted perseverance and wisdom, 
the followers of the three great faiths who 
are possessed of the truth shall yet ascend 
together the summit of peace.’ 

Yet at the same time though spokesmen 
of the various religions are advocating co- 
operation, each faith is quite naturally 
testifying to its own understanding of truth 
and stressing its own special contribution 
to the solution of the world’s lack of com- 
munity. This is especially noteworthy 
with regard to peace, that common hunger 
of all men. Hinduism, in the view of 
some of its spokesmen, is the best basis 
for democracy, since it alone grants ‘the 
essential right to freedom for every individ- 
ual to realize his ultimate destiny as a 
Swami Vivekananda’s 
magnificent dual vision of practical service 
to humanity and of fostering understand- 
ing among thinking persons of many reli- 
gions as inspired and guided by the 
Vedanta philosophy, and implemented by 
the Ramakrishna Mission for more than 
half a century, has been a tremendous 
influence for peace. 

Buddhism, especially Theravada and 
also Mahayana, claims because of its world- 
view to be the only religion compatible 
with modern science and to be the faith 
which actually offers a spiritual basis for 
world-wide community. Buddhism and 
world peace are regarded as almost syn- 
onymous terms. A quarter of a century 
ago the great Chinese monk, T’ai Hsu, 
was saying such things. Today the claim 
is upon the lips of rank and file Buddhist 
Jaymen all around the globe. A Chicago 
newspaper a few weeks ago quoted a local 
layman as saying: ‘We are trying to get 
away from the wheel of life—the life of 
turmoil to the Buddhahood of peace and 
tranquillity. Buddha attained it on earth. 
but very few other people do. . We 
have never had wars in our religion, 
because it is based on peace. And it is 
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a scientific religion—very close to science’ 
References to Buddha’s religion of peace 
abound. Christians are similarly mani- 
festing renewed concern both for theolog- 
ical study of the foundations of peace 
and other social issues and for practical 
measures, such as the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, thus 
endeavouring more obediently to serve 
him, whom they call the Prince of Peace 


THE AGE OF WORLD MISSIONS 


Furthermore, it is a group of actively 
missionary religions which are today 
preaching peace. Not since the mystery 
cults were competing for the allegiance 
of men and women in the age of the 
Roman Empire, or at least since the 
T’ang Dynasty in China, have so many 
religions been simultaneously engaged in 
active propagation ; and this is the first 
time that it has occurred on a global scale. 
Our society is entering upon an age of 
world missions. 

Theravada Buddhist missionary organs 
have been established in Burma and Cey- 
lon, and are preparing agents for work in 
the West, while Japanese Buddhists and re- 
presentatives of the ‘new sects’ such as Ten- 
rikyo are engaged in extensive overseas 
propagation. Islam is expanding by mass 
movements in West Africa and by more 
individualistic efforts in other parts of that 
continent and among American Negroes. 
The Ahmadiya Muslim sect has been in- 
creasing its missionary activities in Great 


Britain and the United States, and 
last year it established a mission in 
Sweden. It is not a rare sight to see 


Pakistanis handing out tracts in American 
cities. The earliest centre of the Rama- 
krishna Mission in the United States was 
established, I believe, by Swami Viveka- 
nanda himself in New York in 1896 and 
since then centres have multiplied No 
one can doubt the steadily increasing in- 
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fluence of the Ramalrishna Mission in my 
country Intellectua s and university stu- 
dents have been resccnding in large num- 
bers to the idea of Һе unity of religidus 
truth and to the advancement of a 
common. world culture ın which the best 
of East and West achieve a synthesis. 
Spokesmen of modezn Hinduism, such as 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, z2t a ready hearing in 


America. Bahaism is vigorously expand, 
ing abroad, whi-= being persecuted 
in its homeland. Those offshoots of 


Protestant Christianity, now outside the 
Protestant fold, Jeimvah’s Witnesses and 
Mormonism, are ectively at work in 
almost any land. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has steadi-~ increased in power 
since the end of W=tld War II under the 
vigorous central d:rection of the Sacred 
Congregation for tze Propagation of the 
Faith. The beginn_ngs of renewed mis- 
sionary activity by tte Orthodox Churches 
are to be discerned American Protestant 
Churches of а rath2> exclusive апа non- 
co-operative nature znd the non-denomina- 
tional faith missions are building up their 
staffs and constantky entering new terri- 
tories. The missica of the co-operating 
Protestant Churches :5 in a period of tran- 
sition from being + sending operation of 
Western Churches го becoming a partner? 
ship of proclamaron by а world-wide 
community. The roung Churches of Asia 
are increasingly sending out their own 
agents. Only Zoroastrianism, Judaism,. 
Taoism, and Sikhisn seem to be lacking 
in missionary zeal ; and Judaism does gain 
about 2,000 conver:s each year in the 
United States 

Our planet has become one world, and 
in this interdependent society no religion 
which claims to have knowledge of uni- 
versal Truth can main a purely ethnic 
religion and live. It needs must testify 
to its understandizs of truth, or it will 
atrophy and perhzps eventually die. A 
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universal religion faced with this world’s 
urgent need cannot but speak about the 
relevance of eternal Truth to the existential 
situation, 


WHEN MISSIONARIES MEET 


World-wide missionary activity оп the 
part of so many religions unavoidably 
brings their adherents into intimate con- 
tact. When such confrontation occurs 
four attitudes are possible. There may 
be hostility, mutual attack, and recrimina- 
tion ; and unfortunately there are devotees 
of each of the faiths who unmercifully 
and unfairly attack the others. It would 
be tragic if the missionary efforts of the 
various religions would result in bitter 
antagonism at a time when the world 
needs spiritual illumination for the heal- 
“ing of its brokenness. A ‘holy war’ of 
words would be almost as bad as a holy 
war of the sword. Another possible atti- 
tude would be mutual recognition of each 
other’s right to witness to and propagate 
its faith, non-interference in each other’s 
affairs, and frigid politeness in passing. 
Two “other attitudes might be that of 
mutual exchange in friendly and serious 
conversations, and positive co-operation. 
*At the present stage it is not likely that 
there will be much of the latter. There has 
been little co-operation excepting for the 
success which the Ramakrishna Mission and 
the Unitarians have each achieved in draw- 
ing together representatives of many faiths. 
_In a more limited field there has been an 
active fellSwship of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews in the United States. At present 
we sorely need mutual understanding and 
respect. Conversations and common study 
of major spiritual issues, such as the nature 
and destiny of man, would be highly 
desirable. They would help to prevent 
religious controversy, build bridges of 
friendship, provide each faith a chance to 
witness to its understanding of truth, and 
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bring to all a more profound understand- 
ing of the divine Will for mankind. 

The opportunities to state their convic- 
tions, afforded to representatives of various 
faiths in lectures here at this Institute, at 
the Indian Institute of Culture in Banga- 
lore, in the seminars of the Societv for 
the Study of Religions, and in the Haskell 
Lectures at the University of Chicago, 
ought to be multiplied many times over. 
It is a very fortunate development that an 
annual Vivekananda Memorial Lecture 
has been established at the University of 
Chicago. I regret that I happened to be 
away in Europe on the two occasions 
when this lecture was given. Then after 
we have given each other information 
through such media, we ought to go 
farther. We should study each other’s 
thought and practice sympathetically for 
better understanding ; and then we ought 
to engage in serious conversations and 
common study so that we may attain 
greater illumination about hitherto un- 
discerned facets of our own heritage and 
a fuller comprehension of Truth. If 
this can be done in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and respect, with honest and 
fearless expression coupled with humility, 
without pressure for conversion оп the 
part of anyone, but with freedom for the 
spirit of God to lead anyone where He 
may, such common study ought to open 
up great new vistas of the supreme Being 
or Truth to whom we are all devoted 
It is our hope in the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago during the 
next two years to experiment in such 
conversations under the guidance of some 
competent Asian scholar. We are con- 
vinced Christians, quite certain that Jesus 
Christ is a unique revelation of God and 
that in him God acts to reconcile the world 
unto Himself; but we believe that God 
has never left any of His children 


orphaned and that it is in accord with ° 
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the spirit of Jesus Christ that we should 
join with our brethren of other faiths to 
seek a fuller knowledge of the nature and 
the will of our Creator and the Ruler 
of our destiny. 


THE STUDY OF WORLD RELIGIONS 


I wish now to survey briefly the ways 
in which the Christian mission is respond- 
ing to the contemporary revival of reli- 
gions, steps necessary to their participation 
in such conversations When I speak of 
the Christian mission, I must make it clear 
that I cannot speak for all who bear the 
name of Christian. J cannot speak for 
the Roman Catholic Church, nor can I 
speak for the fundamentalist Churches 
and the faith missions which regard all 
the other religions as snares and delusions, 
and which are motivated by the single 
desire to save as many souls as possible 
before the imminent end of the world. 
By ‘Christian mission’ I mean then only 
the missionary enterprise of the ‘main 
line’, the Protestant Churches which 
mutually recognize each other as branches 
of the Church of Christ, and which in a 
large measure co-operate with one an- 
other. 

The primary concern of the missionary 
enterprise at this time with respect to the 
other religions of the world is to foster first 
class scholarship in the history of religions 
Until half a century ago missionaries like 
James Legge, William Е. Soothill, S Wells 
Williams, and Timothy Richards—to name 
as representative only a few in one coun- 
try, China—were the principal western 
authorities on the history, cultures, and 
religions of Asian lands. But after World 
War I, missionary scholarship declined, 
and, in general, missionaries were of the 
opinion that the eastern religions were 
moribund. Consequently neither mission 
boards nor young Churches urged their 
e people to “undergo the necessary time- 
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consuming discipline of study required for 
expert knowledge Consequently there 
are only a few missionary scholars in фе 
field of history of reigions today. These 
few persons are giving primary attention 
to Islam, secondly tz Hinduism, and only 
slight attention to Buddhism and the 
Chinese religions. Their works fall into 
two types on the wnole, monographs on 
particular aspects ož one of the religions 
and studies of compirison between Chris- 
tianity and another -=2ligion. 

Mission agencies ата young Churches are 
now greatly concerned about stimulating 
scholarly study in the history of religions. 
After some years СЇ discussion, various 
National Christian (>uncils and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council are jointly 
sponsoring the crez 100 of institutes for 
the study of religiens and cultures Ae 
Christian Institute r the Study of Hin- 
duism and Indian С. Ліпше is being founded 
in this country Another for the study 
of Buddhism 1s now operating, in a small 
way in Ceylon, and still another is in the 
process of creation in Burma. An insti- 
tute at Hong Kong will be concerned wjth 
religion among the Chinese, and another 
in Japan will study Buddhism, Shinto, and 
the new messianic sects. For the study оҳ 
Islam, there is the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamic Studies at Aligarh, and Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Crizg is experimenting 
with а non-institut:enal study programme 
in the Near East In addition to the 
older provisions for study in the history of 
religions in connection with emissionary 


scholarship in = United States and 
Canada, new тезсигсез are deyeloping. 
These include D-. Wilfrid Cantwell 


Smith’s programme in Tslamics at McGill 
University at Montreal and a new Center 
for the Study of the Christian World 
Mission at the University of Chicago. 
which will put strong emphasis on con- 
versations with representatives of other 
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faiths and which will lay stress initially 
upon the study of Buddhism. 

«Ihe new study centres are laying stress 
upon the contemporary religious revival. 
There may be no less attention to the 


foundation studies of linguistics, in- 
cluding Pali and Sanskrit, and upon 
the classical texts and philosophical 


schools, but a profound effort is being 
made to understand the religions in their 
present state and as living forces in con- 
temporary society. Therefore, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, economics, political 
science, and modern history are being 
added to the traditional tools and methods 
of the historian of religions. - Attention 
should be given to description and analy- 
sis of the contemporary trends and move- 
ments with respect to influences in national 
ecultural renaissance and national political 
aspirations ; with regard to their réle in 
international and intercultural affairs ; 
and especially to genuine spiritual renewal. 
Within the range of study are the new 
developments іп theology, philosophy, 
religious literature both technical and 
papular, belles-lettres and journalism, art, 
education, agencies of propagation, social 
service agencies, and foreign missionary 
emovements. Above all, the missionary 
scholar will bring to the study of other 
religions what the average historian of 
religion in a university usually eliminates, 
namely, his own personal understanding 
of religion as a spiritual force in personal 
living and in society. 

When the Christian missionary historian 
of religions wishes to engage in conversa- 
tions with the representatives of other 
faiths, he needs to know sufficiently about 
the religion af those with whom he is con- 
versing to understand the concepts and 

` terms which they are using. He needs also 
for his own perspective a well-reasoned, 
biblically and theologically sound theory 
of the relation of truth in the Christian 
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revelation to truth in other religious 
systems. This has recently become a 
serious subject of study after a lapse of 
almost two decades. Yet in making that 
statement one must be aware of the fact 
that for some thousands of fundamentalist 
missionaries there is no interest in such 
study, for they are not interested in meet- 
ing and understanding, but only in saving 
souls from impending doom. 


CHANGING CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 


A century ago nearly all missionaries 
were aiming at destroying ‘heathenism’ 
and replacing it with Christianity, con- 
ceived largely in terms of its Europcan 
forms. Professor Hocking named this 
the concept of ‘radical displacement. 
However, both objective study and long 
experience in meeting saintly persons 
adhering to other religious systems revealed 
the wrong perspective and distortion in- 
volved in such an attitude. Most mis- 
sionaries became uncomfortable about 
continuing to hold such a view. Such an 
attitude tends to stimulate in a missionary 
a spiritual pride, which is not Christlike. 
The displacement idea then gave way to 
the ‘fulfilment concept’. This is the view 
that God has never left any of His chil- 
dren orphaned, but in every land and in 
every age of the world’s history has granted 
to men, who desired it and were worthy of 
it, the saving revelation of His truth and 
grace. Therefore, deposits of divine truth 
аге to be found іп the various religious 
and philosophical systems However, ac- 
cording to this theory, they are all ‘broken 
lights’, containing a mixture of truth and 
error. All that is good, noble, and true 
in them is to be gathered up, comprehend- 
ed, and fulfilled in Christian faith The 
error is to be cast off. Thomistic and 
Anglican theology, resting solidly on ideas 
of natural theology and general revelation, 
find such a concept naturally attractive. , 
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The book Mankind and the Church, 
written by a group of English bishops and 
published in 1907, was a pioneer work in 
this field. Dr. J. N. Farquhar’s The Crown 
of Hinduism is generally regarded as the 
typical expression of this view-point. His 
attitude is summed up in these words: 


‘Christ provides the fulfilment of the 
highest aspirations of Hinduism. . He 
is the crown of the faith of India.’ The 


writings of Bishop J. A. Appasamy, Ken- 
neth J. Saunders, and Daniel J. Flemming 
are other examples of this school of 
thought, and generally claim that all that 
is good, beautiful, and true in the thought 
and practice of other religions сап be 
adapted, sublimated, or transformed to the 
worship and service of Christ, and made a 
part of the living experience of Christians. 
Dr, Karl Reichelt not only wrote along 
these lines. but also put his theories into 
practice in the Christian Mission to Bud- 
dhists at the celebrated monastery of Tao 
Feng Shan near Kowloon. Such ар atti- 
tude was reflected in the papers and dis- 
cussions at the Jerusalem session ОЁ 
the International Missionary Conference 
in 1928, where the concern over the menace 
of secularism led many to advocate some 
degree of a common front against a com- 
mon enemy of all religions. 

There were certain persons, especially 
some American humanists, who were pre- 
pared to go far beyond the concept of 
fulfilment. Their view-point was first ex- 
pressed in the report volume of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Inquiry, entitled Re- 
Thinking Missions, published in 1932. 
However, its theological basis was repu- 
diated by most foreign missionary agencies. 
Then Professor William Ernest Hocking, 
who had been the chairman of the Inquiry, 
developed his ideas more fully in a subse- 
quent work, Living Religions and a World 
Faith. Hugh Vernon White contributed 
much to the same school of thought in 
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A Theology for Cle:stian Missions and 
A Working Faith for the World. Hocking 
called this theory ‘tie concept of recon- 
ception’. Essentially this is the idea that 
by friendly co-operation with other faiths 
Christianity will become aware of aspects 
of its own heritage cf truth now unrecog- 
nized and will discover and develop facets 
of truth previously reglected. The other 
religions in their association with Chris- 
tianity will do the same. Each will thus 
reconceive more perfectly its own faith. 
Eventually, Hocking ceclared, Christianity 
will become in fact, what it is now only 
potentially, the wor-d faith of mankind. 
Other religions will remain in friendly 
association with it Professor Arnold 
Toynbee appears to revive some of these 
ideas at present. 

The fulfilment arc reconception theo, 
ries were vigorously Callenged in Professor 
Hendrik Kraemer’s book, The Christian 
Message т a Non-Christian World, pre- 
pared for the Tams3aram Conference of 
1938 The key-worcs in this volume are 
‘biblical realism’ and ‘discontinuity’. 
Biblical realism, accarding to the author, 
demands the inescapable conclusion that 
Chrıst is unique as the revelation 
of God, that the Christian revelation, 
is placed over agains: all other efforts to 
apprehend the totaity of existence, and 
that the only possibl2 relationship between 
Christianity and any other religion is that 
of discontinuity. Tus it is impossible to 
compare Christianit- and other religions. 
for there are no joints of gontact or 
bridges, and other religions are irrelevant 
to salvation. Relatively little attention 
paid to Kraemer’s assertion that 
empirical Christianaty also stands under 
the judgement of the revelation in Christ, 
and still less to ais own sympathetic ` 
approach to other rligions. 

Continental theolcgians and missionaries 
supported Professor Kraemer in the debate 


was 
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at Tambaram and in subsequent books, 
such as The Gospel, Christianity and 
Other Faiths, by Heinrich Frick, and 
Mission als Theologische Problem, by Karl 
Hartenstein. Most English speaking mis- 
sionaries at the time rejected both the 
Kraemer and Hocking concepts, and held 
a middle ground. The immediate advent 
of war, however, threw this issue into the 
background while attention was given 10 
‘practical’ affairs. The activities of the 
group in India led by Mr. Р. Chenchiah, 
and which brought out Re-Thinking 
Christianity in India, were not matched 
elsewhere. So the matter was neglected 
until the revival of Asian religions during 
the past decade once again made this a 
very lively issue. 

One of the first indications of the 
erenewed interest was the publication of 
The Gospel and Other Faiths by Canon 
E. C. Dewick in 1948, followed by his 
Hulsean Lectures of 1949 on ‘The Chris- 
tian Attitude to Other Religions’ and 
works of several others, including 
Kraemer’s new book, Christianity and the 
Rgligions, in which he marshals new argu- 
ments to support his earlier thesis. Some 
attention was given to the subject at the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954, and subse- 
quently a Consultation on Christianity and 
the Other Religions was held at Davos, 
Switzerland, in July 1955, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the World Council of Churches 
and the Department of Missionary Studies 
of the W.C.C., and International Mission- 
ary Council. Out of that consultation has 
come a long term study programme, which 
is just now getting under way. It will 
involve group study and discussion and 
also stimulate individual effort. 
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Perhaps the three important things 
which came out of the Davos Consultation 
were these: Christianity as a system is 
not to meet jther religions as systems, 
but Christians are to meet persons who are 
adherents of other religious systems; the 
Christian’s task in that meeting is not to 
oppose other systems and views, but to 
introduce Jesus Christ as the Friend of 
every man; and the study is to be taken 
up at a point beyond the Kraemer-Hocking 
debate. 

As Christians, engaged in a world-wide 
mission, look forward to conversations with 
earnest followers of other fajths, there is a 
genuine appreciation of many aspects of 
those faiths, but at the same time, on the 
part of most, a fear of syncretism. Fresh, 
new insights into this difficult issue of 
relationship are needed to guide Christians 
in their efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate the living faith of others. At the 
same time many Christians are com- 
ing to the conviction that the chief func- 
tion of the Church is the proclamation 
that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, and they are wishing 
to make that testimony in friendship and 
through conversations. 

This, then, is in brief the state of mind 
with respect to other religions which one 
finds today in the co-operating Protestant 
missions. I sincerely hope that this survey 
has been of some value in contributing 
to better understanding in this day when 
the need of the world so urgently calls 
all seekers for truth to common study and 
conversation to the end that we may know 
better the divine Will for man and may 
act in unison for the establishment of a 
just, righteous, and brotherly world order. 
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HE culture of a people, apart from 
its arts and literature and religion 
and philosophy, consists of material 
things like houses and furniture, roads and 
vehicles, food and dress, etc.; of institu- 
tions such as laws and governments, 
churches and fraternities, etc.; and also of 
ideas such as democracy and autocracy, 
capitalism and socialism, faiths and beliefs, 
etc. It consists, in short, of the totality of 
man’s life on earth. Culture therefore in- 
cludes invention as well as inheritance 
Discipline, organization, and imagination 
are in the main the evolvements of subjec- 
tive growth, which, however, is moulded 
by the objective conditions of a society 
The objective necessity in a primitive 
pastoral community gradually develops it 
into a food-gathering, and ultimately, a 
food-producing community centred round 
a fertility сай These generalizations re- 
rding the evolution of human civiliza- 
tion and culture hold good in the case of 
Burma also, 

The population of Burma belongs to the 
Indo-Chinese type and consists mainly of 
three immigrant races, viz, the Talaings 
or Mons, the Shans or the Tai, and the 
Burmese or the Bama (Mramma), the last 
of whom gave the country the name 
Burma by their predominance and suprem- 
acy. The name Talaing, however, seems 
to have been derived from the Indian 
colonists, among whom the Telugus or 
Telingas were predominant, апа later 


applied to the Mons as a whole among 
whom they settled. These races seem to 
have come in very early times in three 
main waves from Western China and are 
spread over ın the Cuntry in that order. 
They gradually came under the influence 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism from India 

Each of them has been a ruling race, 
establishing several Hinduized kingdoms, 
and has exerted its imfuence on the culture 
of the country. There are, besides, smal) 

tribes such as the Arakanese, Kachins, 
Kuki-chins, and the Karens, who also have 
contributed to the calture of the country 
in their own way. 

Historical records зге not many tọ show 
clearly the actual pzocess of the cultutal 
development of Burmaa till we come to the 
ninth or tenth centary ap. But we сап 
trace two streams of cultural penetration,” 
one Chinese, the other Indian. The 
Chinese infiltration :5 stil] traceable in 
physiognomic characzeristics—a short stat- 
ure, broad head, preminent cheek-bones, 
straight hair, complexion varying from 
pale yellow to dark brown, and ‘almond’ 
eyes—as well as in Һе race memories of 
ancestor-worship, the social hierarchy. and 
perhaps a belief in spirits. The last, 1.е 
nat (spirit) worship, +hich might have had 
an indigenous basis. as is the case with 
all primitive societie , is still the dominat- 
ing factor of ordinary Burmese • life 
Whether the code of conduct of K’ung-fu- 


ме (Confucius) or Taoism influenced 
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Burmese life and thought is not known, 
but Chinese goods like silk, paper, etc. 
and Chinese art and architecture, as in 
pottery or in the pagoda pattern, definitely 
influenced Burma. 


BUDDHISM COMES TO BURMA 


But the bigger influence in the cultural 
background is that of India, particularly 
through the religion of the Buddha, 
though Brahmanism, too, has left its 
mark. The popularly accepted tradition 
13 that Buddhism came to Burma through 
two Talaing (ie. the Mons of South 
Burma) merchants, Taposa and Palika 
(Tapusa and Bhalluka), who were con- 
verted by the Buddha and to whom he 
gave eight hairs of his head with the 
instruction to deposit these in the Thein- 
„Виіага Hill beside the relics of the three 
“Buddhas who had preceded him. They 
returned to Burma and searched far and 
wide for the Theinguttara Hill, which was 
finally pointed out to them by the aged 
Sule Nat. Here they enshrined the hairs 
in a pagoda which came to be known 
later as the Shwedagon, one of the most 
satred Buddhist shrines in the East A 
pagoda was later built to commemorate 
the Nat who had pointed out the sacred 
“site ; this is the present Sule Pagoda which 
stands in the centre of the city of Rangoon. 

A more probable tradition is that which 
states that Buddhism was brought to 
Burma by two monks, Thawna and Ottara 
(Sona and Uttara), who were sent out by 
the Third Buddhist Council, summoned 
in 241 в.с. under the patronage of the 
great emperor Asoka. We are told that 
the Third Buddhist Council sent out 
missionaries to Suvannabhiimi (the golden 
land), which apparently refers to Burma. 


The infiltration of Indian influence Бу’ 


land and sea must have brought with it 
the prevailing forms of Indian Buddhism. 
Some Burmese claim Buddhaghosa (fifth 
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century A.D.) as the source of their Bud- 
dhism, but the early chronicles of Ceylon 
do not support this claim. But even 
today the Sanskrit terms in Burmese 
Buddhism are evidence of its Mahayana 
origin, and as Kenneth Saunders says, 
‘Burmese Buddhists have a vague, pan- 
theistic philosophy of life which is more 
akin to the Mahayana than the Hinayana’, 
and he concludes that ‘the Buddhism of 
the Burmese masses is somewhere between 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana’. It has 
been pointed out that while the Siamese 
claim that their Sangha leads in the Vinaya 
Pitaka (the Rules of the Order), and the 
Sinhalese Sangha, which at present pro- 
duces the leading minds of Theravada 
Buddhism, concentrates on the Sutta 
Pitaka (which contains the discourses of 
the Buddha), the Burmese Sangha, as the 
visitor will be told a dozen times before 
he is a week in the country, is master of 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, that complex 
mixture of metaphysics, psychology, and 
mind discipline which is partially related 
to the Indian yoga. Strangely enough 
this is the most popular of the three 
Pitakas (Baskets) in Burma, suggesting 
that Burmese Buddhists are more interest- 
ed in the metaphysical side than in the 
ethical or religious aspects of their religion, 
This deliberate choice is further evidence 
that Burma began its Buddhist life as part 
of the Mahayana, although it is today, and 
has been for the last few hundred years, a 
stronghold, like Ceylon and Siam, of the 
Theravada school. 


PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


Little more 15 known of the progress of 
Buddhism in Burma until the eleventh 
century A.D., when it was so flourishing 
at Thaton that there were thirty sets of 
Pali scriptures in the royal library there. 
Meanwhile a decadent form of Buddhism 
had penetrated into Central Burma, prob- 
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ably one of the Tantric magico-religious 
sects which had sprung up in India during 
the period of Buddhist decline and had 
perhaps entered Burma by the overland 
route from Tibet. The priests of this 
degenerate faith, who were called art, in- 
dulged in superstitious and immoral rites. 

The greatest figure in Burmese Bud- 
dhism is King Anawrahta (Aniruddha) of 
Pagan (A.D. 1044-77). He was converted 
to Theravada Buddhism by Shin Arahan, 
a wandering bhikkhu from the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Thaton, sent for full 
instruction in Buddhism, and thereafter 
Burma officially became attached to the 
Theravada school. The king soon made 
his capital city a great attraction by adorn- 
ing it with wonderful temples. At Shin 
Arahan’s suggestion Anawrahta asked the 
king of Thaton to send him copies of the 
Buddhist scriptures, and when this request 
was insultingly refused, he attacked and 
sacked Thaton, and carried off all the 
sacred books as well as much other booty. 
It must have been a grand and triumphant 
procession which returned to Pagan. 
Thirty-two white elephants loaded with 
thirty sets of the scriptures as well as many 
sacred relics marched to the capital, Pagan. 
The scriptures were housed in the Ti- 
pitaka-taik library, which may still be seen 
at Pagan. The result of studying them, 
combined with the pressure of Shin 
Arahan, was that Anawrahta decided to 
adopt the pure Buddhism of Thaton as 
the State religion. The superstitious arts 
were given the choice of joining the ortho- 
dox Sangha or of becoming lay officials of 
government. From that time onwards 
Anawrahta., ably aided by Shin Arahan, 
set in motion a whole era of religious 
reform, temple building, and philanthrop- 
ic projects. 

The Pagan period (AD 1044-1287) was 
the golden age of both secular and reli- 
gious history in Burma Numerous pago- 
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das were built which for architectural 
design, strength, anc beauty rivalled the 
Norman cathedrals which were being 
built at that tıme in Europe Even tod%y, 
deserted though it is, Pagan with its 
sixteen square miles of pagodas and reli- 
gious buildings 1s ome of the wonders of 
the world. About 1 century later, the 
Shwedagon Pagoda ir Rangoon, one of the 
greatesL temples on earth, was raised to 
dominate the city vith its pinnacle of 
plated gold. In it are enshrined some 
relics of the Buddha. Anawrahta’s son 


Kyanzittha built tie famous Ananda 
temple at Pagan, cesigned on Indian 
models. 


The Pagan kingdaon broke up іп 1287. 
For years it had beer weakening and none 
of its later kings hid been men of any 
great note, but the immediate cause was 
the invasion of the Chinese to whom 
Pagan had been nominally a tributary for 
some time Kublz: Khan sacked и. 
Harvey, in his work on the history of 
Burma, pays the following inspired tribute 
to this dynasty of temple-builders: “The 
legacy of ther fleeting sway enriched 
posterity for ever. Н was they who mdde 
the sun-scorched wéderness, the solitary 
plain of Myingyan, іэ blossom forth into 
the architectural magnificence of Pagan’ 
. . To them the word owes in great meas- 
ure the ргезегуамог of Theravada Bud- 
dhism, one of the purest faiths mankind 
has ever known.’ 

The break-up of Pagan kingdom was 
followed by a регі of Shan invasion. 
These were naturaly years of confusion, 
and Buddhism shzered in the general 
decline - Religion anguished, and the 
clergy split up int) sects; though new 
pagodas were built, none of them could 
rival even the lesse> temples of Pagan. 
It was not until the time of Damma-zedi 
(AD 1472-92) that a revival came. He 
built some beautifil pagodas at Рери, 
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modelled on the temple at Buddha Gaya. 
- It is stated that he sent missions to-Buddha 
Gaya and Ceylon. 

‘There is a reference to опе Buddhaghosa 
who translated into Pali in the sixteenth 
century the earliest Burmese law-book 
the Wareru Dhamma-tat, based on the 
code of Manu, brought by Hindu settlers 
to Burma centuries before. This Bud- 
dhaghosa also wrote various commen- 
taries. Burmese historians have naively 
tried to identify him with the famous 
Buddhaghosa of India, who translated 
many of the scriptures and commentaries 
from Sinhalese into Pali, and was the 
author of Visuddhimagga (The Path of 
Purity). 

With the sixteenth century came 
adventurers and traders from the West; 
first the Portuguese, then the Dutch, 
French, and English. Captain Alex 
Hamilton, who visited Syriam in 1709, pays 
a striking tribute to the humanity and 
hospitality of the old time priesthood of 
Burma. With the annexation of Upper 
Burma in 1885, Buddhism ceased to be the 
State religion of any part of Burma. 


CHARACTER OF BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


Whatever may be the truth about the 
“Buddha and his Order аз regards the 
existence of God, there is no doubt that 
Buddhism in Burma is atheistic. The 
‘three main articles of the Buddhist creed 
are: (1) dokkha, (2) anetssa, and (3) anatta 
—all is suffering, all is impermanent, and 
everything is devoid of self. According to 
this creed, there can be no God. The 
Burmese Buddhist does not weigh the 
evidence for and against the idea of God. 
To him there is no problem about God, 
and he holds that the conception of God 
is not only not reasonable, but is ип-` 
neceSsary. This is his attitude in discus- 
sion and argument, but in real life he is 
more vulnerable. Not a few Burmese 
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Buddhists tend to put the Buddha in the 
place of God, while to many, belief in 
spirits is a far more real and important 
thing than the presence or absence of a 
supreme Being. 


ANIMISM STILL A FORCE IN BURMA 


U Kyaw Min says in his book The 
Burma We Love: ‘Let it be remembered 
that the Burmese Buddhist has no other 
supermundane Being to fear or pray to 
One never “prays” to the Buddha. There 
is no equivalent of “God” in the Burmese 
language. Only “nats” exist, big, power- 
ful “nats”. Some are guardian spirits ; 
some inhabit mountains, lakes, or trees , 
some are mighty; some are petty; some 
are benevolent ; some are malicious.’ The 
cardinal tenet, ‘belief in spirits’, has there- 
fore to be more critically examined. А» 
we have seen, this is a primitive trait which 
has been passed down through the ages. 
Early man worshipped the spirit of a spring 
or a river, or the treé spirit or nat о! the 
great banyan; propitiated the spirits of 
nature and those responsible for sickness 
and diseases ; and feared the spirits of the 
dead 

Nat refers to spirits of three kinds: 
(1) The devas, the spiritual beings who 
inhabit the six Buddhist heavens in which 
virtuous people are rewarded with happi- 
ness after а good life on earth. These 
beings display great solicitude for the piety 
and welfare of mankind; but one need 
not bother about them too much for they 
will do no harm. (2) The spirits of nature 
—the spirits of the air, water, and the 
forest ; there are also the household nats 
and those of the village. . These are 
generally, though not always, regarded as 
malevolent ; they may do either good or 
harm, and so they must Бе propitiated by 
regular offerings There 15 а nat-sin, ог 
shrine, for the local spirits in each village : 
in most homes a cokernut, decorated in red 
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cloth, is hung up for the guardian nat of 
the home. Near every big banyan tree, 
there will be a shrine for the tree spirit at 
which gold-leaf, candles, and flowers will 
be offered АП these spirits are to be fear- 
ed because of their potentiality for doing 
harm. (3) The spirits of people who т 
the past met with a violent end and now 
roam around the scene of their death seek- 
ing to devour whomsoever they get. The 
early legends in Burmese deal largely with 
this type of nats. Some of the most 
popular festivals, though centring round 
the pagodas, аге in origin nat festivals 

Among the Karens and Kachins, animism 
plays a more powerful part than among 
the Burmans, but even among the latter 
the nals are to be reckoned with in every- 
day life, so much so that it has been 
claimed that animism is the real religion 
of Burma and that Buddhism is only a 
veneer. Anawrahta, the founder-patron of 
Burmese Buddhism, realized how difficult 
it would Бе to detach’ his people from their 
old beliefs and practices. Therefore. in the 
great Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he en- 
shrined images of the thirty-seven nats, 
saying, ‘If they will not come for the new 
religion, they must come for the old’ 
This worship of the spirits is quite con- 
trary to Buddhism ; its existence side by 
side with Buddhism is thoroughly illogi- 
cal. It is, however. tolerated rather than 
permitted. 

This belief in spirits is accompanied by 
a natural faith in omens ‘There are all 
kinds of auspicious and inauspicious omens. 
Certain omens are held as unlucky to com- 
mence a journey or undertake a new pro- 
ject. And jnevitably there are plenty of 
experts who profess to be able to interpret 
the signs or foretell the auspicious days. 
These be-din sayas, pounnas, or astrologers 
will, for an appropriate fee, tell your 
horoscope or advise you as to lucky days, 
or tel] you the whereabouts of a lost person 
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or а piece of р-срегіу. Superstitious 
practices, relics of primitive magic, love 
potions. still sure and аге well 
patronized. The Ьез! monks frown on АП 
these, urging their реэр!е to protect them- 
selves by reciting zhe usual religious 
formula or verses ‘rom the scriptures, 
against which the Ш will of the mats etc. 
are powerless. 


DHARMA -^ PRACTICE 


Naturally therefore the question arses, 
How is Dharma interpreted in practice? 
Buddhists in Burra have tended to 
identify this teachima with the external 
law, written and contained їп the 
Abhidhamma. 

To the serious Buddhist, the essence of 
Dhamma contained in the scriptures con- 
sists of several strands ‘There is the 
insight of the Budd^a into the cause of 
suffering ; there is the way of release from 
suffering in the eightfold path ; and there 
is also the law of caisation and its work- 
ing out in the law 3f Karma. Regarded 
from these aspects, buddhism is certainly 
a gnosis, а way of krcwledge and enlighten- 
ment. There is, again, the ethical teach- 
ing of the Buddha, summed up for the 
ordinary man in the five great commands’, 
binding on every Buddhist, namely (1) 40° 
not kill; (2) do nct steal; (3) do not Бе 
unchaste ; (4) do n> speak untruth ; and 
(5) do not drink intoxicants. 

The Sangha or tke Brotherhood consists 
of two classes—the 12vices (koyin) and the 
fully ordained monz. (upazin). „Any male 
of over seven years 2: age may be ordained 
as a novice and, in practice, almost every 
Burmese bov enters the monastery for a 
period. It may be юг several years, or a 
year, or for as short < period as a fortnight, 
or it may be for a Buddhist Lent (wa) 
Any fully ordained aovice may leave the 
Order at will at any time. Until he 
becomes a novice, 2 Burmese boy is not 
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looked upon as having come to maturity 
either in religion or in membership of the 
nation. 

In commemoration of the Great Renun- 
ciation, the entry of a boy into the 
novitiate is frequently made the occasion 
for one of those public festivals which 
delight the playful and colour-loving 
Burmese heart. Even poor parents will 
often save money for some time (a very 
hard task for the generous and, indeed, 
thriftless Burmans) in order to arrange for 
their sons a lavish shin-pyu (making a holy 
one), as the festival is called; and the 
shin-pyu of a rich man’s son is often a 
very grand affair. 

To become a full monk, a man must be 
at least twenty years old, must be free from 
debt, government service, and _ certain 
diseases and deformities. For five years 
after ordination, the new monk remains 
under the instruction of an dcarya, and 
when he has acquired ten years of seniority 
in the Order he becomes a Thera or Elder. 

The monk has to observe no less than 
227 rules, his whole life being regulated 
for him. There are four deadly sins which 


involve immediate expulsion from the, 


Order—murder, unchastity, taking others’ 
things by violence or fraud, and claim to 
superhuman powers. 

There are two important monastic 
practices: the first is the uposatha or 
fortnightly chapter at which the list of 
offences given in the Vinaya is recited and 
confession is made by each monk of 
infringemegts. The second is the keeping 
of. the wa, which covers three months of 
the rainy season; this period is to be 
devoted to religious retreat, and travelling 
during this period is forbidden. 


WOMEN IN BURMA 


In Burma, the Order of the Sisters has 
not been maintained, although there are 
meithila or ‘nuns’ so called, who live a 
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semi-monastic life, a half-way house 
between the old Order of Sisters and the 
domestic life common to most women. 

As to the women of Burma in general, 
theoretically their only hope is to be re- 
born as men so that they may become 
monks and thus attain nirvana. But, in 
practice, the women of Burma, com- 
pared to all other women in the East, are 
the freest and, although tacitly paying lip 
service to the superiority of men (the 
Burmese woman always addresses her 
husband or any other man as shin, lord), 
yet they are very much the equal com- 
panions of men. In Buddhist law, if 
husband and wife separate, each takes back 
the share brought by him or her to the 
marriage, together with half of the increase 
that has accrued during the years they 
lived together The Burmese women are 
intelligent and capable They take an 
active share in the management of home 
and much of the small-scale trade of the 
country is in their capable hands. 


BURMESE FESTIVALS 


Mention may also be made of the 
festivals, which are more of the nature 
of great social holidays. Many of these are 
the patronal festivals of pagodas, though 
all of them have no necessary connection 
with Buddhism. Some аге even thinly 
camouflaged nat festivals. ` The New Year 
feast or thin-gyan, known to non-Burnians 
as the ‘Water Festival’, is almost the 
only festival that 1s observed universally 
throughout Burma. This takes place early 
in April and celebrates the annual visit of 
the thagya-min or king of the devas to 
inaugurate the new year. There is also 
the colourful festival of the Full Moon of 
Kason or Vaisakhi Рагпіта day. 

The Buddhist Lent always comes in the 
rainy season and to help them endure the 
solemn period, Burmese Buddhists begin 
and end it with a great festival. There is 
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a long holiday at the time of the full moon 
of Wa-zo which usually falls in early July 
and marks the beginning of wa or Lent. 
The end of Lent 15 marked by the thadin- 
gyut festival which falls in late September 
or early October, and is ushered in by 
feasting the monks and offering them 
presents. But the most striking feature of 
this festival is the myriads of small 
lanterns with which the monasteries, 
pagodas, and houses are illuminated at 
night, creating an inexpressibly beautiful 
effect. 

The Buddhists find another occasion for 
festival ın the cremation of any monk of 
note. 

All these festivals are generally accom- 
panied by zat plays, depicting the various 
phases of the life of the Buddha and his 
previous incarnations and the ten great 
virtues leading to nirvana 


MUSIC, DANCE, AND ART 


No reference to Burma and her culture 
is complete wlthout a reference to ‘рше’, 
і.е. the dance she has developed with a 
rhythm and beauty which is of absorbing 
mterest. It has been described as follows: 
‘Hour after hour the plot unfolds itself, 
its grim tragedy lightened at times by 
comic interludes that are grimmer still. 
The climax is reached at length, as the 
curtain of the topic is lifted by the fringes 
of the dawn. When this moment arrives 
the strolling players begin to collect the 
materials, the audience melts away to loll 
through a noontide of sunny indolence ’ 

The tradition is that at least thirty-seven 
types of Siamese dances were introduced 
into Burma: Some of the dance representa- 
tions are—Galaung Naga (animal dance), 
Nat Pwe (spirit dance), Anewin Pwe 
(ordinary dance), Taung Btyang (boat 
dance), Jobat (to the accompaniment of 
jobat, a drum), and Yen Pwe (chorus). 

According’ to Burmese scholars, such as 
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Dr. Htin Aung, ‘The contact with the 
Hindus and the Chin=se gave new ideas to 
the Burmans, but :he native element 
always dominated anc the music and dance 
remained, as they _ndeed still remain, 
essentially Burmese’. 

Yet, Harvey writes that in Ар 802, 
the men from Pyu dinced and sang songs 
in Sanskrit. Again, when Siam was raided, 
Siamese actors and actresses were intro- 
duced into Burmese life and “yodta’ was 
evolved 

Burmese art is stil in its infancy, but 
it has this merit at -east that it ıs alive. 
It grapples with any subject from that of 
a sunset to a buffalo fight. It has the 
true spirit of art, cru Ле though it may be. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Burmese is а moncsyllabic language and, 
belongs to the Tbeto-Burmzn speech- 
family Its present script is derived from 
the Indian Brahmi. Burmese literature, 
which does not apprar to have developed 
to the extent it should have been, 13 largely 
of Indian inspiration А catalogue of 
Burmese printed tooks in the British 

„ Museum by Dr Barnett is an interesting 
reading. It include: Abhidhamma Pitaka 
Vibhanga, with Burmese interpretation Бу, 
a disciple of Jam au-dvipa Dhvaja; a 
collection of dicta of Thingaza Hsaya 
and other celebrated scholars ; Mahakavya 
Kyan (collection c= songs by various 
authors) ; Agga Varsa (a grammar consist- 
ing of Padamala and Dhalumala) , Kacca- 
уаптз Grammar, Parana Katya Dip (а 
tract in 62 verses in Pali and Burmese on 
archaic Burmese werds); four works on 
Pali accidence in Pali and Burmese ; 
Dhatu Vibhaga Dipent Kyan (a manual of 
medicine); Алда ~yyad (a treatise on 
physiognomic art); іп A-pakek Hse Kyan 


` (a tract on the medical treatment of bdils) ; 


two poems on physicsl science and religious 
topics ; and Gihi-vinaya Kyan (a short Pali 
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poem on the duties of the Buddhist house- 
holder). The list also includes treatises on 
history, such as Майа Yaza Win Таш Ку 
(a “history of Burma said to have been 
composed in the ‘Crystal Palace’ in A.D. 
1829) ; treatises on law, such as the thirty- 
six Dhamma-tats, some of which аге 
Manu-sara, Manu-sikka, Manu Varnana, 
Manu Yin Dayaja Dipant, Dhammasdra 
Manju. Among other works are, Kula 
Kale-Pya Zat (a drama on the story of 
Prince Sein-pita; Arindama Haw Sa (a 
narrative poem on the legend of Bandoola 
and his wife). 

There is also the Glass Palace Chronicle 
compiled under the orders of King Bagyi- 
daw from old chronicles, inscriptions, and 
literature. Alangsithu’s inscription on one 
of the Pagan temples (Shweyagyi Pagoda) 
ig another remarkable document of human 
aspiration. 

We have also a collection of chronicles 
and ballads. There are twelve historical 
ballads called the ‘egyin’, composed 
between A.D. 1338 and 1638. They аге poet- 
ical compositions of great beauty in praise 
of a prince or princess as also recounting 
the exploits of their ancestors. The 
literature of the Thamaing is a mine of 
curious information. It is the prose 
history of a pagoda. Thus the Thaton 
Shwezayan Hpayaggyi Thamaing says, ‘In 
the year 994 of the religion, Nawrahta 
went to dig up the relics at Thaton 
Hpayaggyi built in King ‘Thurisanda’s 
time over the fourth tooth of the Lord 
But Бе wag chastised by the spirits. He 
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put оп (ће- queen’s skirts and it became 
known as Lehtami’. 

Extracts from the records of Hlutdaw 
give a résumé of the ‘judicial procedure 
and contain some fine precepts regarding 
strict impartiality. It prescribes that the 
judge shall not, during his incumbency. 
receive bribes from litigants in the shape 
of gold, silver, cloth, or other property— 
animate or inanimate. The judge shall 
have no business transactions with the 
litigant, buy or sell land, or borrow. 

The Burmese calendar is of Indian origin 
The pounnas or Hindu astrologers from 
Manipur, according to tradition, used to 
base their calculations on the Thama 
Vedas (Sama-Veda). The day, however, 
begins at midnight contrary to Indian 
practice. 

Few countries are so romantic as Burma 
or appeal so strongly to the imagination. 
Its long seaboard of about a thousand 
miles, its archipelago consisting of a 
thousand islands, its great rivers, forest- 
clad hills, rich rice fields laughing and 
swaying in the sunlight, and innumerable 
pagodas are a joy to remember. The first 


. view of the great golden Shwedagon аз 


опе comes up the Rangoon river, the 
‘glorious prospect from the Ridge at 
Moulmien, the great sweep of the plains, 
and the mighty forests leave an impression 
that time cannot efface or weaken. For 
the student of human values and cultural 
contacts Burma offers a wide field of 


enquiry. 


THE MESSAGE OF GURU NANAK 


HARNAM SINGH, M.A., LL B. 


Guru Nanak (a.D. 1469-1538), the founder of Stkkhism, 
was born in the Punjab at a time when the impact of 
Islam on the people of North Indza was very powerful. 
He was one of the many illustriows saints of medieval 
India who tried to harmonize the tenets of Hinduism and 
Islam and sought to do away with caste distinctions and 
liberalize other social practices by preaching pure devotion 
to God and His Name ` Sirdar Haraam Singh, т his talk 
given at the Institute in November 1956, and reproduced 
below, draws our attention to some of the salient points 
of Guru Nanak’s message. 


N the 44: Granth, there are 3,384 
Бл and 15,575 stanzas. Of these 

stanzas 18,658 are the composition of 
the Gurus, and 1917 are by the medieval 
saints and bards who flourished in the days 
of the Gurus 

In the hymns of the saints, we have the 
history of the development of religious 
thought in India from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era, and 
in the hymns of the bards, we have an 
account of the contribution of the Sikh 
Gurus to that thought 


SPIRIT OF EQUALITY 


In the Аа: Granth, we have hymns of 
Jayadeva from Bengal; Nāmadeva, Tri- 
locana, and Paramānanda from Bombay , 
Rāmānanda, Kabir, Ravidasa, Ѕогааазѕа, 
and Sheikh Bhikhan from Uttar Pradesh ; 
Sheikh Farid and Sadna from territories 
now included in West Pakistan, and 
Dhanna and Pipa from Rajasthan Of 
these, Ravidasa was a cobbler, Namadeva 
a tailor, Sadna a butcher, and Kabir a 
weaver. 

From a perusal of the contents of the 
Аа Granth, it is evident that the Gurus 
did not recognize any caste exclusiveness 
Guru Nanak taught that ‘universal brother- 


hood’ was the idea: of human life, and 
there is ‘music Фуше in every heart’. 

In prescribing the ‘Path of Life’, Guru 
Nanak did not make any distinction 
between man and man on the basis of 
birth or occupation In the teachings of 
the Guru, all that separates man from man 
is evil 

SPIRIT OF UNIVERSALITY 


Guru Nanak was against doctripal ex- 


clusiveness as well In ecstatic joy “he 
sings. 
“Those who posses: power, . 


Sing of His majesty. 
Some praise Him for bounties had, 
Regarding them 25 His testament 
Some praise His attributes, 
His greatness, апі His deeds. - 
Some praise in terms philosophical, 
. 
No end to His description nor of thdse 
who describe, 


God, by His Will 

Hath prescribed the Path of Life 
Nanak, He smiles in eterna] repose, 
Free from care!’ 


In the philosophy of the Guru, al] that 


THE 


is true, whoever may have uttered it, is + 
In the Granth Sahib there are 


from God. 
hymns of Hindu bhaktas and Muslim 
dervishes. In the presence of God, the 
Guru sees ‘devotees from all planets’, 


regardless of caste, creed, or country. In : 


Sukhmani, the Guru sings: 


‘God's presence rolls through the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, 


MESSAGE OF GURU 


и. 


expressed in books like the Vedas, _ 


the Puranas, and the Smrtis, 

All speak the language of God, 

He keeping Himself well poised and 
unmoved.’ 


In Akal Ustat, Guru Gobind Singh 
proclaims: ‘The temple апа the mosque 
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In the philosophy of the Guru, God 1s 
not merely the past, the present, and the 
future of the world, but transcends this and 
all possible worlds. He is ‘Ik Omkar’ (the 
One Absolute), ‘Akal Mirat’ (Timeless 
Being), ‘Ajini’ (Unborn), and ‘Svayambhi 
(Himself His own Being). 

As immanent, God is ‘Sat Nam’ (the 
all pervasive Reality), ‘Karta Purkh’ 


And in the flights of human thought, nen (Purusa, the Creator), ‘Nirbhau’ (the J ear- 


less), ‘Nirvair’ (the Enmityless), and ‘Gur’ 
(the Enlightener). The Guru thinks of 
immanent God in terms of nature, or 


` of the whole universe with из mystery. 


аге the same ; the Hindu worship and the ` 


Muslim prayer are the same; all men are 
the same; it is through error that they 
appear different. All men have the same 
eyes, the same ears, the same body—a com- 
pound of earth, air, fire, and water ; 
Allah and Abhekh are the same; the 
Puranas and the Qur’dn are the same; 
they are alike; it is God Who created 
them all.’ 


TRANSCENDENT AND IMMANENT 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD 


In the Sikh faith, the Miilamantra plays 
the same part as the Gayatri in the Hindu 
faith. Literally, the word ‘Mulamantra’ 
implies knowledge of the divine ground of 
the universe. 

In the Miilamanira with which the Adi 
Granth begins, the Guru affirms God to be 
transcendent (nirguna) and immanent 
(saguna). 

As transcendent, God is the spiritual 
Absolute, ineffable in terms of discursive 
thought God is ʻeternal Life, without 
shape or form, without beginning. with- 
out end, in unchanging form from age to 


age’. 


grandeur, and vastness, its splendour and 
might. ‘ds much as He hath made, so 
much is the Name! No place without the 
Name, 

As transcendent. God remains outside 
the world, but as immanent, ‘God hath 
His seat in every region, in every region 
His store’. In this way, the Guru teaches 
that there is a way to Reality, in and 
through the soul, and there is a way to 
Reality, in and through the world. 

Again, God being ‘Timeless Being. 
Unborn, Himself His own Being’, there 
is no place for God-incarnate in the Sikh 
religion. In the Adz: Granth, the Guu 
repudiates the doctrine which affirms one 
or more incarnations of the supreme Be- 
ing, by whose mediation and grace the 
worshipper is helped to achieve unitive 
knowledge of God. 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


In the Upanisads, the 7515 speak of three 
stages in the development of religious life. 
śravanņa (hearing), manana (logical гейсс- 
tion), and mdidhyasana disciplined 
meditation). In the Japji, the Guru 
accepts these traditional stages of religious 
life. Man is made by his belief; as he 
thinks, so he becoines. In the first stage of 
religious life, the disciple begins with the 
formation of religious beliefs by devotion 
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to God. Faith is engendered from hear- 
ing the word of the Guru. In Anand 
Sahib the Guru says: 


‘O ears of mine, you were sent to hear 
the truth, 

You were sent and attached to this body 
to hear the truth! 

Hear the true Word! 

By hearing which the soul and the body 
are revived, 

And the tongue absorbed in God’s 
relish! 

The True One is invisible and 
wonderful! 

His state cannot be described! 

Saith Nanak, hear the ambrosial Name, 

And you shall be pure ; 

You were sent to hear the truth.’ 


From the stage of Sravana, man rises to 
the stage of manana. In the Japjt (13) the 
Guru affirms: 


‘By the examination of meaning, 

Mind is awakened, and wisdom dawns. 

By the examination of meaning. . 

Man acquireth knowledge of all the 
worlds. 

By the examination of meaning, 

Man stumbleth not in ignorance, 

By the examination of meaning, 

Man riseth from mortality to 
immortality. 

Immaculate is the Name! 

Oh, if man observed the practice of the 
Name with heart and soul!’ 


In this stage of manana, study, con- 
templation, and reflection on the experi- 
ences of life give us insight into the 
meaning of things This ‘insight into the 
meaning of things’ teaches that merely to 
trust in God, without acknowledging our 
other obligations, is no faith at all. Faith 

* consists in the ‘willed assent to His com- 


mands’, and acceptarxe of the truth which 
God has revealed ani the obligations that 
He has imposed upor us. If so, it is plain 
that belief in the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement does not solve the problem. 
One has to exert oneself taking the Name 
of God. The Guru ays: 


‘Dirty hands, feet, and body 

Are washed clean with water. 

Soiled clothes are washed clean with 

soap. 

Intellect clouded Бу sin is washed clean 

by the love of tre Name. 

“Virtuous” and ‘‘v.cious” аге not merely 

verbal quibbles. 

Whatever one doer, one carries 115 record 

along. 

Nanak, life comes and goes as He wills!" 

> 

Manana leads со nididhydsana_ or 
meditation, which Б one-pointed love of 
God and His Name. Love of the Name in 
Sikh scriptures mems, obedience to His 
will, as revealed w-thin the human soul 
and outside in natuce. 

In the play of the gop: maidens, describ- , 
ed іп the Bhagavats, we find the symbol 
of everlasting truth of psychology and 
metaphysics that, ir relation to God, the 
personal soul is always feminine and 
passive. Establishec in ‘the law of right- 
eousness and piety’ man sings praises of 
God, the Omnipotert, the Omniscient, and 
the Benevolent. i 

In Jap Sahib Gurı Gobind Singh sings: 

e 


‘Thou the formless, colourless, markless, 
Thou the casteles, power beyond 
measure ; 

Thou the light that knows no wavering, 
Thou the light, tie glimmer of reason ; 
Thou the Ruler of all the rulers, , 
Supreme Sovereign of three worlds, 
Highest of the high, beyond describing ; 
Demons, mortals, heavenly beings, 
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Forests and flowers, and all vegetation, 
Speak of Thee in myriad voices ; 
Thou art not “this’, Thou art not 

* “that”, 

Thou art whatever you sing. 

All Thy names are beyond counting, 
Human knowledge knows but few, 
These are those that I am recounting.’ 


PATHS TO SALVATION 


In ancient scriptures, the paths to salva- 
tion are stated to be, Karma-marga, the 
path of duty or works, Jfiana-marga, the 
path of knowledge, and Bhakti-marga, the 
path of devotion. 

In the philosophy of the Guru, selfless 
behaviour makes possible an accession of 
knowledge, and accession of knowledge 
makes possible the performance of further 
and more genuinely selfless actions. In 
this way, the relationship between moral 
action and spiritual knowledge is. recip- 
rocal. By doing work, without regard 
to the fruits of work, the mind grows more 
luminous and more forceful. Indeed, the 
Guru proclaims that divine grace as well 
as works are necessary for salvation—grace 
in°order to give salvation, and works т 
order to be fit to receive it. 

In the philosophy of the Guru, the ideal 
man is the hero most near to God, and 
inextricably bound to Him with devotion. 

In the concluding stanza of the Japji, 
the Guru mentions the following eight- 
fold constituents of the ‘Path of Life’: 

(1) Jat (chastity): It is а necessary 
social and, spiritual virtue for men and 
women, whether married, single, or 
widowed. 

(2) Отау (dhairya, patience): We 
easily grow impatient of God’s dealings. 
Many of our troubles in life come out of 
our restlessness. We do not wait for the 
fruit®*to ripen, but insist on plucking it, 
while it is still green. Guru Nanak pro- 
claims: ‘With patience wait’. 


ashes smeared over the body 


(3) Mat (understanding): In the teach- 
ings of the Guru, understanding and 
‘willed assent to the commandments of 
God’ is one of the necessary conditions of 
spiritual life. 

(4) Ved (knowledge): Knowledge is the 
power of judgement and spiritual insight 
It is the liberating awareness of the divine 
ground. 

(5) Bhau (fear of God): All ancient 
scriptures tell us that fear of God is the 
beginning of knowledge. Fear of God is 
really the fear lest we diverge from God's 
Wil] and do anything which would not be 
pleasing to Him. 

(6) Taptao (austerity): It consists in 
mortification of will, craving, and emotion. 
It is only when we have renounced our 
preoccupation with ‘I’ and ‘mine’ that we 
possess the world in which we live. Everv- 
thing is ours, provided we regard nothing 
as our property. 

(7) ВВао (Bhava, universal love): 
Religion teaches that he who is considered 
to be an alien is but a brother in disguise ; 
nay, our very self in another form. In 
helping others, we help ourselves, In 
hurting others, we hurt ourselves. The 
supreme Being is the Soul of all souls. 
When we recognize this truth, we estab- 
lish spiritual relationship with all. This 
is the way to disinterested and universal 
love. 

(8) Nadar (spiritual grace): The spiril- 
ual path is one of effort helped by the 
grace of God conferred on every soul. 
instant by instant, to achieve its final спа. 


TRUE RELIGION IS PURITY OF HEART 


In Rag бийт, Guru Nanak distinguishes 
the essentials of religion from the non- 
essentials: 

‘Religion consisteth not in a patched 
coat, пог іп а јоргѕ (yogrs) staff, nor in 
Religion 
consisteth not in ear-rings woyn, nor in a 
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shaven head, nor in the blowing of horns. 
Abide pure amid the impurities of the 
world; thus shalt thou find the way of 
religion. 

Religion consisteth not in mere words 
He who looketh on all men as equal is 
religious. Religion consisteth not m 
wandering to tombs or places of cremation, 
nor sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 
Religion consisteth not in wandering in 
foreign countries, nor in bathing at places 
of pilgrimage. Abide pure amid the im- 
purities of the world ; thus shalt thou find 
the way of religion. 

On meeting a true guru, doubt is ‘ав: 
pelled and the wanderings of the mind are 


restrained. It raineth 
ecstatic music is heard ; and man is happy 
within himself. Abide pure amid the 
impurities of the world; thus shalt thou 
find the way of religion. 

Nanak, ın the midst of life, be in death. 
Practise such religion When thy horn 
soundeth without being blown, thou shalt 
obtain the fearless dignity. Abide pure 
amid the impurities of the world; thus 


nectar, slow, 


shalt thou find the way of religion’ 

These are the lofty teachings of Guru 
Nanak which have a significant message 10 
the ego-centred humanity of the present 
age 


4 


Who at the beginning, middle, and end brings (me) through: 


That Friend my heart desires. 


The love of Hari goes always with (me), 

The compassionate supreme Spirit, the All-filling, cherishes (me). * 
Не does not perish, nor does He give up (апу one). 

Wherever I look, there He is contained. 

Не ıs beautiful, skilful, clever, liberal to the creatures. * 
The Lord is brother, son, father, mother. 

(He is) the support of (my) life and breath, my capital 

(Who) entertains love (to Him), (in his heart) He fixes His abode. 

The fetter of the Maya is cut off by Gopal. 

He made (me) His own, looking (on me) favourably. 

By continually remembering (Him), all diseases are cut off. 


Meditation on His feet is enjovment of ‘all happiness 
The all-filling supreme Spirit is continually fresh and young. 


Hari is inside and outside (with every one) as protector. 
N&nak says: by whom the dignity of Hari is known, 
(To that) devotee the whole essence of the Name is given. 


—Guru Nanak 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


N the 29th December 1956, Professor 

Arnold J. Toynbee, the well-known 

British historian who was in India 
during his study-tour of the world, and 
Mrs. Toynbee were given a reception at 
the Institute and presented with volumes 
Ш and IV of the second edition of 
The Cultural Heritage of India (vide 
Bulletin, April 1957). Acknowledging the 
gift, Prof Toynbee made the following 
short reply: 

‘Thank you for this generous gift. You 
could not have given me one which was 
more relevant to my purpose in making 
the long journey on which I find myself. 
The purpose of my journey is to revise a 
very long book which I have been writing. 
When you write a long book, you want 
to revise many things which you have 
written. Of course, the right thing to do 
is to attempt to look at the different 
civilizations of the world with one’s own 
eyes, but necessarily a great deal of the 
work has to be done at second-hand. The 
little that I know of India largely comes 
from books. Of course, I have met quite a 
number of Indians; and I have been a 
week in India 27 years ago—in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Jodhpur—on my way 
from England to Japan Now I am 
making a longer journey in order to revise 
this book of mine after seeing at first-hand 
some of the countries, and the people of 
the countries, about which I have written 
at second-hand before, 

І am on a seventeen months’ journey, 
travelling from east to west—from London 
through South America and Australia and 
Asia towards Jerusalem. Seventeen months 
seem a long time when you are making 
your plans, but, when you get down to 
details? you find that you have no time 
to spare. A tour like this gives just a 
glimpse of the world However, the great 


purpose of a journey like this ıs to make 
new personal connections, to make friend- 
ships and personal contacts. 

Before coming to India І have been in 
a number of Buddhist countries: one 
northern Buddhist country, Japan, and 
three southern Buddhist countries: 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Burma. And 
yesterday my wife and I arrived in Calcutta 
from Banaras and Bodh Gaya, where the 
Dalai Lama was opening the new museum. 
Well, I am very conscious of the radiation 
of Indian culture eastwards. I met India 
for the first time in Central Java, when I 
saw the Hindu temples and the Buddhist 
ира at Borobudur. Since then І have 
met India in various other Asian countries. 
In Japan, Indian art, Indian philosophy, 
Indian religion are among the main in- 
gredients of the Japanese civilization ; but 
now I find myself in India itself I am 
sure this visit to India will increase my 
knowledge and will also increase the 
number of my friends. 

Thank you very much for giving me 
today your generous present of these books 
It is very much on the subject which is 
next to my heart.’ 


* ж 


The language class for the teaching of 
Bengali was reopened on the th Septem- 
Бег Sri Sourindra Kumar De, МА.. 
LL.B., Lecturer in Bengali, Women’s 
College, Calcutta, holds the classes from 
7 to 8 every Thursday evening at the 
Institute premises Already 16 students 
have enrolled themselves for the class. 


* * w 


Mr. Paul Ignotus, of Hungary, formerly 
a member of the Presidential Board of the 
Hungarian Writers Association, and now 
Chairman of the Hungarian Writers As- 


sociation Abroad, is an eminent journalist, 
author, critic, essayist, and political writer. 
He was on a short visit to Calcutta in Sep- 
tember. The Institute availed itself of his 
presence in Calcutta and invited him to 
tea on Thursday, the igth September. 
Some friends of the Institute had thus an 
opportunity to meet him and discuss with 
him about the present position of 
Hungary. 

Later in the evening, at 6-30 p.m. 
Mr. Ignotus delivered a very illuminating 
and informative talk on ‘Hungary Today’ 
and gave appropriate replies to the various 
questions raised by the members of the 
audience. Professor -Atindranath Bose, 
M.A., Р.В.5., Ph.D., of the University of 
Calcutta, presided over the meeting. 


ж ж * 


In the afternoon, on the 22nd Septem- 
ber, Professor Thomas Burrow, M А., 
Ph.D., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford 
University, was accorded a reception at 
the Institute and several distinguished 
scholars of Calcutta were invited to meet 
him at tea Among those present were 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. ] N. 
Banerjea, Dr. U. N.. Ghoshal, Юг. Gouri- 
nath Sastri, Dr. S. С. Chatterjee, Dr. Р. С. 
Lahiri, Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, Pandit 
Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Dr. C. C. 
Das Gupta, Prof. Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Prof. 
Hira Lall Chopra, Prof. Amiya Kumar 
Mazumdar, Dr. Sudhibhushan Bhatta- 
charya, Dr. N. Datta-Majumder, Sri N. С. 
Ghosh, Sri К. Р. Khaitan, Sr Sudhansu 
Mohan Banerjee, Мг. and Mrs. Asok 
Mitra, Му. J. A. O’Brien, Prof. A. G. 
Stock, and Mr. and Mrs. Jaffie. 

Later, at 6 p.m., Professor Burrow gave 


an interesting and illuminating talk on 
‘Sanskrit and the Pre-Aryan Tribes and 
Languages’. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
presided. In the course of his speéch, 
Professor Burrow pointed out that already 
by about the second century в.с. the pro- 
cess of assimilation by Sanskrit of Dravi- 
dian words was complete. He also showed 
how by the study of this influence in a 
chronological order we could arrive at the 
distribution of the non-Aryan languages 
in India in early times, on the basis of 
mutual contact, and how this will, in turn, 
help the reconstruction of the movements 
of different races and language groups in 
the country. He further alluded to the 
different tribes mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature and suggested identification of 
some of them with those existing today. 

Professor Burrow intends to spend 
about six months in India studying the 
various Indian tribes and their languages, 
especially those in central and eastern 
India whose dialects are allied to Dravi- 
dian speeches, with a view to evaluating 
the influence of the non-Aryan languages 
on Sanskrit vocabulary, as also to trace 
the primitive forms of words in Dravidian 
languages. Не is in India at the invita- 
tion of the Anthropological Department 
of the Government of India and will 
work in collaboration with Dr. Sudhi- 
bhushan Bhattacharya, the Linguist of 
the Department. 

At the end of the meeting Professor 
Burrow was presented with Volumes III 
and IV of The Cultural Heritage of India, 
published by the Institute. . 

Professor Burrow arrived in Calcutta 
on the goth September and was the guest 
of the Institute. He left for Nagpur on 
the evening of 26th September. 
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SEMINAR ON THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


T the suggestion of the Ministry of 

Information and Broadcasting, Gov- 

ernment of India, the Institute last 
March organized a seminar on the Second 
Five-Year Plan with a view to publicizing 
the Plan and acquainting the people with 
its aims and what it has sought to achieve 
in the different spheres of national life. 
The seminar was held in five sessions on 
the 26th, 28th, 29th, goth, and 31st March 
to present, in a popular manner some of 
the important aspects of the Plan, with 
special reference to the Eastern Zone in 
general, and West Bengal in particular 
The full programme of the seminar was 
published in the March number of the 
Bulletin. During the seminar, discussions 


were held on the place in the Second Five- 
Year Plan of Communications (Roads and 
Railways), Improved Agriculture (Market- 
ing and Co-operative Institutions), Health 
and Social Education, Educational апа 
Vocational Guidance, and the Private 
Sector. Officials of the Government of 
West Bengal, industrial experts, and others 
with specialized knowledge took part in 
the seminar. 

Four papers, discussed during the ѕепи- 
nar, dealing with communications and 
improved agriculture are presented in this 
issue, and three others, dgaling with 
health, social education, and educational 
and vocational guidance will be published 
in the December issue of the Bulletin. 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT IN THE EASTERN ZONE UNDER 


THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


- S. М. СОРТА, B.E., M.S. (0.5.А.), A.M.LE 


In any scheme of national planning, the improvement 
and expansion of roads must play an important part. In 
this talk, Sri S. N. Gupta, Superintending Engineer, Road 
Planning Circle, Development (Roads) Department, Go- 
vernment of West Bengal, deals with this aspect of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, 


ONSTRUCTION and maintenance 

of an efficient road-way system as a 

free facility is in the fundamental 
concept of a Welfare State. The history 
of India, starting from long before the 
Christian era up to the end of the Mogul 
period, bears testimony to this fact. In 
the early British period no attention worth 
the name was, however, given to the im- 
provement of road communications. It 
was just a century ago, іп 1854 to be 
precise, that the Public Works Depart- 
ment was set up. But the road system 
remained a neglected subject until 1928, 
when the Jayakar Committee called for a 
bold road policy. A Central Road Fund 
was created in 1929, and road transport 
soon came to be a matter of wider national 
interest. A further impetus was given to 
the development of the road system with 
the establishment of the Indian Roads 
Congress—a_ semi-Government organiza- 
tion solely devoted to research and deve- 
lopment of roads іп the country A land- 
mark in the history of road development 
was created by the famous ‘Nagpur Plan’ 
of 1943, when, for the first time, a com- 
prehensive апа well-balanced nation-wide 
road system was planned in a conference 
of the Chief Engineers. 

The Government of Bengal commenced 
the initial planning in 1934, and it was in 
1938 that a comprehensive road develop- 
ment plan was placed before the public. 


This had to be modified subsequently in 
the light of the recommendations of the 
Nagpur Plan. Thus a twenty-year road 
development plan was finalized in 1946, 
and a total mileage of 30,050 was envisaged 
for construction and improvement in the 
province of undivided Bengal. This of 
necessity had to be phased, and the First, 
Five-Year programme provided for 4,071 
miles of road to be taken up 
Immediately after independence, there 
has been a radical change in the outlook 
of the popular Government. The First 
Five-Year Plan was undertaken with the 
primary view of stabilizing India’s eco- 
nomy and of preparing the ground for the 
rapid progress in future. Such a plan of 
economic development, which lays stress | 
on rapid industrialization, needs an effi- 
cient and well-developed transport and 
communications system in the country. 
The allotment to transport and commu- 
nications had, however, to be limited in 
view of other pressing claims on the 
available resources. 


e 
ALLOTMENTS UNDER THE TWO PLANS > 


At the beginning of the First Five-Year 
Plan, India had 97,000 miles of metalled 
roads and about 1,417,000 miles of un- 
metalled roads. Out of the total -outlay 
of Rs. 2,356 crores in the First Plan, 
Rs. 557 crores, j.e. 23.6%, was meant for 
transport and communications. Out of 
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these 557 crores, a sum of Rs. 130 crores 
was allotted to road development, which 
is 55% ОЁ the total outlay. This, together 
with grants from the Central Road Fund, 
amounted to about Rs. 155 crores. Between 
1947 and 1951, ie. in the post-independ- 
ence pre-Plan period, Rs. 48 crores have 
been spent on roads, so that since achieve- 
ment of independence, the total investment 
on road development has been of the 
order of Rs. 200 crores, 

In the Second Plan, with the total outlay 
of Rs. 4,800 crores, there is a provision of 
Кз. 246 crores for road development, which 
represents 5.1% of the total. In addition 
to this, a sum of Rs. 25 crores is to be 
provided from the Central Road Fund, 
bringing the total allotment to Rs. 271 
crores. It is estimated that with this 
programme of investment the target of 
road mileage proposed in the Nagpur Plan 
will be nearly reached by 1960-61. As 
against a provision of Rs. 98 crores for 
road development in States in the First 
Plan, a total provision of Rs. 164 crores 
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has been made in the Second Plan. About 
18,000 miles of surfaced roads are expected 
to be constructed under this programme 
during the Second Plan period. The 
programme takes account of the special 
needs of the backward areas which could 
not be given adequate attention in the 
First Plan. 

In West Bengal, the total outlay during 
the First Plan period was Rs. 70.6 crores, 
of which Rs. 13.5 crores was allotted to 
road development, which comes to 19 2% 
of the total outlay compared to 5.5% 
allotted to the entire country. It is there- 
fore evident that more stress was laid on 
road development in West Bengal than in 
the Centre. 

West Bengal, even after partition, has 
the highest density of population, viz. 806 
per sq. mile (1951), which is about three 
times the density of India as a whole 

The table below shows the mileage of 
existing roads, surfaced and unsurfaced, in 
some important States in India, as it stood 
just after independence: 























Road 
Area in Population Total Road mileage} mileage 
e State square in Density mileage per 1,000 of per 
miles thousands of roads population sq mile 
of aea 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
West Bengal *includ- 
mg Coochbehar) 29,568 21,862 739 12,154 0.56 0.41 
Bibar 69,745 36,340 521 31,496 0.87 0.45, 
U.P. 106,247 55,021 518 31,986 0.58 ` 0.30 
Madras (including 
Andhra) 127,610 49,825 390 38,540 0.77 0.30 
Bombay (including А 
States meiged) 29,114 287 27,765 0.95 о 23 


122,732 
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The Government of West Bengal had 
under their maintenance 1,181 miles of 
roads in 1948. During the First Plan 
period an additional 2,665 miles were con- 
structed to different stages of completion. 
An additional 1,479 miles of District 
Board Roads have been taken over under 
State maintenance. This brings the total 
mileage of State roads to 5,308, apart from 
the mileage that would still be maintained 
by the local bodies. This gives a road 
mileage of 0.64 per 1,000 population 
against 0.56 in 1948, and a road mileage 
of 0.47 per sq. mile of area against 0.41 in 
1948. (Population based on 1951 census 
which showed an increase of 13.63%, ex- 
cluding the areas added under States 
reorganization). India’s figures at the end 
of the First Plan period were 0.23 per sq. 
mile and 0.7 per thousand population. 
The corresponding figures for U.S.A, were 
1.1 and 21.44 respectively. 

As already stated Rs. 13.85 crores were 
provided in the First Plan of West Bengal. 
Taking into account the amount spent 
during the pre-Plan period, .апа the 
amounts spent under other heads during 
the Plan period, West Bengal spent to the 
tune of Rs. go crores in all up to end of 
the First Plan period on road development 
alone. This amounts to Rs. 12,000 spent 
рег 1,000 of population or Rs. 6,000 per 
village, assuming an average population 
of 500 per village. 


TARGET UNDER THE SECOND PLAN 


The Second Plan begins where the First 
left off. The works which were not com- 
pleted during the First Five-Year Plan 
stage were garried оп to the Second Five- 
Year Plan, and some more were added to 
it. The skeleton structure of road com- 
munication has been laid in the First 
Plan. The target under the Secénd Plan 
is to extend the road network by filling up 
the skeleton so as to connect all the thana 
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(police station) headquarters with а system 
of good roads. Ultimately, the object is 
to extend the road network in such a way 
that no village will be more than 5 miles 
away from a road. As the roads play a 
vital part in the country’s economy, a 
larger programme of works has been 
undertaken for the Second Five-Year Plan 
with reasonable augmentation of existing 
resources, both technical and material. 

In West Bengal, the total outlay during 
the Second Plan is Rs, 158.7 crores, out of 
which Rs. 17.1 crores has been allotted to 
road development which comes to about 
11.1% of the outlay, as against 5.1% for 
all India. Although, compared to the 
First Plan, there is a decrease in percentage 
in the State’s allocation, the total outlay 
on roads is more by 25%. 

In West Bengal, construction of 35.5 
miles of National Highway and 2,179.5 
miles of State roads are proposed during 
the Second Five-Year Plan. About 1,133 
miles are carried over from the First to 
the Second Plan, bringing the total mile- 
age of new roads to 3,368 miles. The 
target for total mileage of new roads after 
completion of the Second Plan stands а! 
4,523 miles for West Bengal. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS HAMPERING Е 
PROGRESS 


West Bengal has some special problems 
which impede the progress and increase the 
cost of construction of roads, compared to 
other more fortunate States of the Union 
These may be briefly stated as, follows: 

(1) In most parts of the State, the 591 
condition is not good which neces- 
sitates adoption of a costlier specifi- 
cation of road pavement. 

High banks are usually required to 
keep the roads above flood. levels. 
A larger number of waterways’ have 
to be crossed, and not a few of them 
require major bridges. 


(2) 
(3) 


© 
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Scarcity of building materials and 
transport difficulties. 
Non-availability of local people in 
adequate numbers for such works. 
Complicated land tenure system 
causing delay in land acquisition. 

In spite of these bottlenecks, the progress 
made up to date in road development is 
not a mean achievement. 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


BRIDGES 


The construction of bridges plays a vital 
part in the programme for road develop- 
ment, since a route cannot be made 
through, without providing for bridges 
over the waterways crossing the alignment. 
During the First Five-Year Plan, construc- 
tion of bridges could not keep pace with 
the construction of roads, as more atten- 
“пой had to be paid for construction and 
improvement of as many miles of roads as 
possible to build up the skeleton structure 
of the highway system of the State. Only 
a few major bridges, such as the Dwara- 
keswar Bridge, Gaighata Bridge, Kana- 
more Bridge, Gheesh Bridge, and Kaljani 
Bridge, construction of which could 
not be deferred, were taken up. Some 
important major bridges, viz. Ajoy Bridge, 

"Duling Bridge, Damodar Bridge, Leesh 
Bridge, etc., are under construction and in 
different stages of progress. The bridges 
like Ajoy, Jalangi, Leesh, and Bhagirathi 
are going to be provided with pre-stressed 
super-structure, the latest trend in the 
design of bridges. 

, Lhe construction of these bridges are to 
be taken up by stages; in the meantime 
the traffic is to be maintained through 
ferry service or fair weather bridges or 
roads on the beds of rivers. The first step 
is to „construct the National Highways 
conmecting West Bengal with other States, 
so that co-ordinated development with the 
other States can be achieved. On Calcutta- 
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Madras and Calcutta-Bombay National 
Highway Nos. 5 and 6, there is a proposal 
for constructing a bridge over the Вара- 
narayana, slightly on the up-stream by the 
side of the Railway bridge. This is going 
to be the longest road bridge in West 
Bengal, the length of the main bridge 
portion being 2,405 feet, and the total 
length of the bridge, including a viaduct 
on the western approach, 3,269 feet. The 
estimated cost of the bridge with ap- 
proaches is about Rs. 1.12 crores. 

As already stated, the State of West 
Bengal is cut across by a number of rivers 
both in the northern and southern regions. 
The rivers of North Bengal аге mostly 
hilly rivers with their ever-changing 
courses and tremendous onrush of water 
during the rains. There is flood almost 
every year and the nature of scour is rather 
high, making the taming of the rivers very 
difficult. All these factors require the 
careful selection of bridges in North Ben- 
gal. In South Bengal the weather is 
mostly saline, and that factor is also to be 
taken into account. Thus there is a delay 
in the progress of development in the State. 
Further, road construction in this State 
is comparatively costly as a large number 
of structures are to be provided over the 
waterways crossing the road alignment. 
The cost of a major bridge is considerable 
and with that amount many miles of 
highway can be built. 


CONDITIONS IN OTHER STATES 


The State of Bihar had only 483 miles 
of road under its direct charge before the 
beginning of the First Plan. At the end 
of the First Plan period, the total became 
3,573 miles, of which approximately 1,300 
miles are new. This is a commendable 
achievement, in spite of transport bottle- 
necks, especially in North Bihar where the 
basic material required for road construc- 
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tion, viz. good stone metal, is not available 
and has to be transported from the other 
side of the Ganga. The Ganga Road-Rail 
Bridge project, scheduled to be completed 
by June 1939, is reported to be well in 
progress. 

A bridge over the Sone at Dehri on the 
Grand Trunk Road (National Highway 
No. 2) is a necessity. Apart from Из 
economic value, it will be welcome to all 
motorists. A motor journey on this road 
from Calcutta to Delhi, with its attendant 
advantages of scenic beauty on the way 
and visits to ancient historical places along 
the route, is a pleasant attraction to 
tourists. It is expected that by the end 
of the Second Plan all major bridges on 
the National Highways system, with the 
exception of bridges across the Ganga on 
the National Highway No. 34, running 
from Calcutta to Siliguri, and across the 
Brahmaputra in Assam on National High- 
way No. 31, will be completed, or will be 
in a fairly advanced stage 

Though the Second Plan does not pro- 
vide for a bridge to be constructed across 
the Brahmaputra, investigations have been 
started for designing a bridge over, or a 
tunnel under, the river. Under certain 
conditions a tunnel could be cheaper, 
better, and safer than a bridge. If it is 
eventually decided to construct a tunnel, 
it will be the longest road tunnel of this 
type in the East. 

During the Second Plan, Bibar proposes 
to take over a further 1,557 miles of new 
roads and construct a number of bridges 
within the provision of Rs. 17.6 crores. 

Orissa’s road development has been on 
a modest sgale, comprising mostly the 
upgrading of many miles of existing roads 
and black-topping. In this, it has attained 
a measure of success. Out of 37 bridges 
included in the First Plan, construction 
of 16 of them has been completed. The 
rest have been taken over to the Second 
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Plan, in which there is а provision for 
construction of 79 more bridges. 

Due to location of two major steel plants 
on National Highway No. 6, the Calcutfa- 
Bombay Road, which is the same as 
National Highway No. 5 within this State, 
has gained greater importance. With the 
completion of two major bridges now in 
progress over the Suvarnarekha and the 
Vaitarani, there will be an all-weather 
road from Kharagpur to Sambalpur. The 
Orissa State Highway No. 10, linking 
Rourkela with Sambalpur, including the 
construction of bridges, will be completed 
during the Second Plan period. It is also 
expected that all bridges in Orissa on 
Calcutta-Madras National Highway No. 5 
will also be completed, including the third 
major bridge over the Mahanadi. 


MECHANIZED CONSTRUCTION AND Ж 
RESEARCH 


The method of mechanized construction 
as applied to road building has not yet 
been fully and warmly accepted Whilst 
the engineers themselves have a mixed 
feeling towards its adoption, the public, as 
а rule, has a misapprehension that it is ‘a 
misfit in a country of abundant and cheap 
man power. This is a controversial sub- 
ject requiring thorough statistical study.” 
If it is the aim to improve the standard 
and speed of work, it should envisage con- 
version of unskilled labour to skilled 
labour, and making the skilled labour 
more and better skilled. Mechanization 
is one of the major and sure steps in this 
direction. * 

With the advent of the motoring ега, 
the construction of a highway, capable of 
carrying high-speed traffic with reasonable 
comfort, has presented many complicated 
problems. Through sheer necessity, e the 
subject of highway engineering has devel- 
oped into a specialized science. In every 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT IN THE EASTERN ZONE 


developing science, research, 
forms an integral part. 

e The extensive area of the country makes 
it expensive to construct and maintain a 
network of highways. The problem is 
more complex in this agricultural country. 
The iron-tyred bullock cart is an insepara- 
ble part of it, causing a serious headache 
to road engineers. The problem is further 
accentuated by the fact that due to lean 
finances the cost per mile of an all-weather 
road that can be justified in India is only 
a fraction of what most western countries 
actually spend on their low cost roads. 


naturally, 
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The Road and Building Research Insti- 
tute established on a modest scale in West 
Bengal is probably the first one of its type 
in the eastern region. This Institute has 
been able to introduce stabilized soil in 
the construction of low cost roads where 
adoption of conventional specifications 
proved expensive. 

The Government of India maintains a 
Road Research Track in Calcutta under 
the executive control of the State Govern- 
ment where various road specifications 
suited to this region have been tested with 
profit. 


In the Second Plan, a provision of Rs. 55 crores has been made for National 
Highways With a view to ensuring economical execution and providing for 
continuity of works at the end of the Second Plan, a total programme of Rs. 87.5 
crores will actually be taken up during the Plan period. In addition to the 
works carried forward from the First Plan, the programme will include con- 
struction of 600 miles of missing links, 60 major bridges, improvement of 1,700 
miles of roads, and widening of carriage-way on 3,000 miles of the existing 
gections. 


For road development in the States, a provision of Rs. 164 crores is being 
made in the Second Plan as against Rs. 93 crores provided in the First Plan 
for these roads. About 18,000 miles of surfaced roads are expected to be added 
under this programme during the Second Plan period. The programme takes 
account of the special needs of backward areas. 

The Plan provides Rs, 13.5 crores for nationalized road transport pro- 
grammes in the States. The State Governments have been advised to set up 
corporations under the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950, and a provi- 
sion *of Rs. 10 crores is made in the Railway plan to enable the Railways to 
participate in these corporations. It is reckoned that these programmes will 


provide for the addition of 5,000 stage carriages and for the construction of 


the workshops needed. i 


Almost all goods transport and about three-fourths of the passenger services 

are at present in the hands of private operators. The Planning Commission 

“has recommended that the nationalization of *goods transport services should 

not be taken up during the Second Five-Year Plan and that private operators 
should be assisted in forming viable units. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS AND THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


KRIPAL SINGH, M.SC. А 


In the implementation of the various development schemes 
in the country under the Five-Year Plans, а very important 
réle devolves on the country’s transport and communica- 
tions systems. Sri Kripal Singh, who is Chief Operating 
Superintendent of the Eastern Railway, presents in this 
talk a vivid picture of the task ahead of the Indian Ваи- 
ways. He describes the various expansion programmes соп- 
templated under the Second Fwe-Year Plan 10 meet the 
enormously increased needs of transportation of goods 
and passenger traffic. 


S a result of the last war and the 

partition of the country which 

followed it, the Indian Railways 
passed through a period of very great stress 
and strain. Consequently, renewals of 
track and replacement of over-aged rolling 
stock could not be done which brought 
down the efficiency of the Railways to a 
low level. In the First Five-Year Plan, 
therefore, special stress was laid, so far as 
the Railways were concerned, on rehabili- 
tation, replacement of over-aged, worn 
out engines and wagons, and renewal of 
weak tracks. The total allotment for Rail- 
ways in that Plan was Rs. 400 crores, but 
actually an amount of Rs. 432 crores was 
spent, as the Railway Ministry had to 
expedite procurement of rolling stock— 
engines, wagons, and coaches—to keep 
pace with the traffic that showed signs of 
rapid increase. 


ALLOTMENTS UNDER THE SECOND FIVE- 
YEAR PLAN AND RAILWAY TARGETS 


In the Second Five-Year Plan, out of a 
total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the 
public sector and Rs. 2,400 crores in the 
private sector, ‘Transport and Communi- 
cations have been allotted a sum of 
Rs. 1,385 crores. Out of this, Railways 
have been given Rs. goo crores. For this, 


Rs. 750 crores will be found from the 
general revenues and Rs. 150 crores from 
the Railway revenues, In addition, Rs 225 
crores will be taken from the Railway 
Depreciation Fund for replacements. This 
brings the amount allotted to the Railways 
to a total of Rs. 1,125 crores. 

On the basis of targets of production 
fixed by the Planning Commission, the 
Railway Ministry had come to the conclu- 
sion that the increase in trafic on the 
passenger side will be 15%, and om the 
goods side 50%, ie. from 120 million tons 
expected to be carried in 1955-56 to 180 
million tons by the end of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. So far as passenger traffic is 
concerned the increase is expected to be at 
the rate of 3% per year, ie. 15% in five 
years. In addition, an increase of 15% in 
passenger train miles is required to relieve 
the existing overcrowding. To provide 
for all these requirements, thee Railway 
Ministry estimated its requirement of 
funds at Rs. 1,480 crores; but the allot- 
ment made is only Rs. 1,125 crores. This 
reduction in allotment has necessitated a 
curtailment of the plans of the Railways 
for development, and the increase in ‘carry- 
ing capacity would therefore be less than 
is required for the anticipated increase in 
traffic. If any reduction in allotment were 
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made on the goods side, the economic 
development of the country would be 
badly hit as it depends on adequate trans- 
pott being available for the carriage of 
goods, raw and finished, imported and 
indigenous. Hence it has been decided to 
cut out plans on the passenger side to the 
extent of 15%. This means that there 
will be no relief in the existing overcrowd- 
ing of trains. Despite this, out of the 180 
million tons that the Railways are expected 
to carry during the Second Five-Year 
Plan, it is estimated they would not be 
able to carry more than 168 million tons 
with the allotment they have got. During 
1955-56, the Railways carried 115 million 
tons of goods; and in 1956-57, they are 
expected to carry 126 million tons, that is 
an increase of about 10%. 

e The main requirements of the Railways 
are line capacity and engines, carriages, 
and wagons. Here is the breakdown of 
the allotment of Rs. 1,195 crores: 


Particulars Amount 

(in crores 

nek of Rs.) 
Rolling stock 380 


(out of which 183 crores are 
for additional rolling stock and 
197 crores for rehabilitation of 
over-aged stock). 

Development of workshops, plant 


and machinery... ЖТ 65 
Track renewals ... 100 
Bridge works 33 
Line capgcity works, including 

eexpansion of goods sheds 186 
Improved aa and = 

works .. 25 
Electrification pas z 80 
New constructions... Ee 66 
Staff welfare and quarters eh 50 
Storés depots se К 7 
Training schools vis © 3 


Railway users amenities T 15 
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Other projects including Visakha- 
patnam Port po 15 
Railway share in road ао 
undertakings м ihe 10 
Stores suspense sist ya 50 
Extra for imported steel «5 40 


Out of these Rs. 1,125 crores, 
the amount required in foreign 
exchange is Rs. 425 crores distri- 
buted as follows: 
Locomotives—diesel and electric 81 


Other rolling stock ... ad 82 
Other equipment 125 
Steel 187 


The main targets of Ва = in the 
Second Five-Year Plan are: 


Foodgrains: From the present 13 to 
4.3 million tons, 

Pig iron: From .38 to .у5 million tons. 

Coal: From the present 38 to 60: 
million tons, 

Cement: From 4.3 to 1$ million tons. 
Here also the target of production is 
likely to be increased to 16 million 


tons. 
Fertilizers: From .5 to 2.2 million tons. 
Aluminium: From 7.5 thousand tons 


to 25 thousand tons. 
Sugar: From 1.7 to 2.3 million tons. 


These are the principal targets set up by 
the Planning Commission, some of which 
are likely to be revised. The stress is on 
industrialization which would open up 
opportunities for employment and also 
lead to economic development. 


NEW CONSTRUCTIONS AND ELECTRI- 
FICATION 

In order to carry the increased trafic 
resulting from the implementation of the 
Plan, the targets laid down by the Ministry 
of Railways for new constructions, doubl- 
ings, electrification, etc. are as folllows: 

A total length of 826 miles of track are 
going to be electrified. This includes the 
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Sealdah Division and Howrah to Gomoh 
and Tarakeswar branch on the Eastern 
Railway. It is expected that by the latter 
part of this year the first train with an 
electric locomotive will run in the Cal- 
cutta area. A total of 1,293 miles will be 
dieselized. 

842 miles of new lines are planned to 
be constructed. None of these is for 
opening up апу new tract. These 
lines will be for purposes of (i) in- 
creasing line capacity, where extra сарас- 
ity is badly required; (ii) serving the 
needs of the steel plants ; and (iii) carrying 
the extra production of coal. Out of 842 
miles of new lines, the portion on the 
Eastern Railway will be Barasat-Basirhat 
and Phusro-Bonda Munda The whole 
object of the latter line will be to carry 
coal to the new steel plants at Rourkela 
and Bhilai and iron ore for the fourth 
steel plant proposed to be opened near 
Bokaro in the Third Five-Year Plan, with 
a capacity of 2.5 million tons. A few 
colliery sidings and branch lines to serve 
collieries will also form part of these new 
constructions. About 1,058 units of single 
Railway lines will be doubled to provide 
additional capacity and 265 miles of metre 
gauge will be converted to broad gauge. 

In the Bengal-Bihar coal-fields alone the 
extra production of coal will be 12.5 


million tons which is distributed as 
follows: 

Raniganj area 5.70 million tons 
Jharia и 8.25 е РА 
Bokaro РА 0.50 РЯ $ 
Karanpura ,, 3.05, Е А 


For the movement of coal about 4,900 
wagons will have to be loaded per day as 
against 8,500 at present. On the Eastern 
Railway alone at present about 2,600 
wagons are loaded per day which wall have 
to be increased to about 4,000 wagons. 
Most of these wagons will be required to 
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go above Moghalsarai as the industrial 
development that side (except steel plants 
which have to be in the coal and iron ore 
bearing areas) will be heavy. Hence fhe 
capacity for movement of materials above 
Moghalsarai will have to be increased. 
Electrification and dieselization alone can 
help in this direction. The Grand Chord, 
i.e. Asansol-Gomoh-Gaya-Moghalsarai, sec- 
tion, particularly the Gomoh-Gaya section 
where there is a rising gradient of 1 in 
200, is being worked to full capacity at 
present and the required number of coal 
wagons plus the increased general goods 
traffic for places above Moghalsarai cannot 
be шоуе with the existing facilities. 
Therefore, although the Plan provides for 
electrification up to Gomoh only, the Rail- 
way Ministry is seriously considering the 
electrification of Gomoh-Moghalsarai sec- 
tion also. It is possible that the electrifica- 
tion of Iggatpuri-Bhusaval section may be 
deferred to find funds for this electrifica- 
tion, if they are not otherwise available 

Tightness of funds is very great. Prices 
are going up. Difficulties of procurement 
of essential materials from foreign coun- 
tries have increased due to the Suez Canal 
blockade and the foreign exchange balance 
position Hence doubling has to be done 
only .in patches instead of by whole” 
sections. 

So far as the South Eastern Railway is 
concerned, the main development will be 
for the two steel plants—one at Bhilai and 
the other at Rourkela. Facilities for the 
movement of raw materials for the third 
steel plant at Durgapur also will have tp 
be provided. Further, the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company and the Indian Ігор & Steel 
Company are being expanded. Movement 
of iron ore, manganese ore, and limestone 
to these steel plants will be so heayy that 
it has been decided to double the whole 
section from Manoharpur to Rourkela, 
Rourkela to Drug, and the Raj Kharsa- 
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wan-Bara Jamda line. Improved signal- 
ling is also going to be tried to get more 
lige capacity from the existing lines. 

8,000 miles of railway track will be 
renewed out of a total of 13,000 requiring 
renewal, 

A number of big marshalling yards have 
to be remodelled to cope with the in- 
creased traffic passing through them. 

There is a provision in the Plan for the 
following additional rolling stock: 2,258 
engines; 1,07,247 Wagons; and 11,364 
coaches. Of these 1,352; 23,852; and 
6,447, respectively, are required for replace- 
ment of over-aged stock and the balance 
for moving additional traffic. The Plan 
also includes the construction of 6 new 
workshops, besides expansion of the exist- 
ing ones; a Metre Gauge Coach Building 

eFactory; development of the Integral 
Coach Factory at Perambur to produce 350 
coaches per year, the Chittaranjan Loco 
Works to- produce 300 locos, and TELCO 
to turn out 100 metre gauge locos 
per year. The indigenous capacity for 
building wagons will go up from 20,000 
to 36,000 and of coaches from 1,360 to 
1,800 per year by the end of the Plan 
period. 

. So far as bridges are concerned, the 
Rs. 16 crore Ganga Bridge is making good 
progress towards completion. Three other 
major bridges—one over the Brahmaputra, 
another over the Yamuna, and the third 
over the Gandak—are included in the 
Plan. Rehabilitation and strengthening 
of existing bridges is also being under- 
taken. 

Every year during the Second Five-Year 
Plan, Rs. 3 crores, to be divided among the 
seven Railway systems, are going to be 
spent for passenger amenities. 

бо,боо extra staff quarters plus 6,000 
along the new lines and at new crossing 
stations will be constructed. 

1,600 beds in 13 new hospitals and 65 
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new dispensaries for the benefit of Raul- 
way staff will be provided. Rs. $5 crores 
will be spent on staff quarters and Rs. 15 
crores on staff amenities, 

At present we have 10.5 lakhs of Rail- 
way staff. This will go up to 12 lakhs 
and for training the new entrants, training 
schools will be opened. 


NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 


The Plan is only a framework and a 
lot of room for flexibility will have to be 
provided. As against an expected 5% 
increase per year in miscellaneous traffic, 
this year we have already had an increase 
of 10%. Therefore, in order that ade- 
quate transport may be available to carry 
the expected traffic, it is necessary that 
there is full co-ordination between all the 
sectors of transport, viz. Railway and Road 
Transport, Civil Aviation, Coastal Ship- 
ping, and Inland Water Transport. The 
Railways are going to take part in State 
Road Transport undertakings increasingly 
so as to secure better integration In the 
matter of rail-cum-shipping, at present 100 
wagons of coal are being daily sent by sea. 
Of these, Бо are loaded with loco coal for 
the Southern Railway; this is being sent 
by sea at higher freight, in order to release 
50 wagons capacity for the public on the 
east coast line. It is expected, as a result 
of co-ordination with coastal shipping, 
that the rail-cum-sea traffic will further be 
increased to 200 wagons. It does not 
appear possible to divert more traffic to 
coastal shipping, because an assessment 
has shown that not more than this quan- 
tity is likely to move from within 200 
miles of one port to withine200 miles of 
another port. 

These are the various measures contem- 
plated for providing adequate transport 
for the country’s growing economy. We 
have already ordered the first 20 diesel 
locomotives from U.S.A., and these will be 
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tried оп the Gomoh-Gaya section which is 
already saturated and where there is 
demand for more traffic. If these give 
satisfactory service, another 80 will be 
ordered to be delivered to South Eastern 
Railway for movement of coal, iron ore, 
etc. to the steel plants by about September 
1958. The steel plants will be in opera- 
tion by 1958-59; by that time the new 
lines which are under construction to serve 
these steel works are also expected to be 
available. 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


A great deal depends on the public 
whose co-operation is essential. The nor- 
mal capacity of a wagon is 22 tons, but if 
it is loaded only up to 350 mds. it is a 
national loss. Loading time and unload- 
ing time are unproductive and should be 
minimized. As far as detention of wagons 
in yards is concerned, the Railways have 
set up a chasing organization to check and 
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cut down these detentions. In order to 
achieve an increased usage’of wagons and 
more wagon miles and net ton miles per 
wagon day, both the public and the Rail- 
ways will have to co-operate and put forth 
their best efforts. 

The past ten years have been trying 
years for the Railways, but still Rail trans- 
port has been keeping pace with the 
demand, lagging behind it by only a little 
margin during the busy season, while 
wagons have been lying idle during the 
rainy season almost every year Five years 
ago the movement above Moghalsarai was 
only 1,200 wagons each way per day ; now 
it is 2,100 wagons. In all directions, the 
capacity is being increased and old bottle- 
necks are gradually being removed. Given 
proper understanding, goodwill, and CO- 
operation on the part of the public, the 
Indian Railways will, it is confidently 
hoped, be able to deliver the goods. 


A well-knit system of co-ordinated transport is the key to India’s progress 
and planned development. During the First Five-Year Plan, the principal task 
in this feld was to rehabilitate, to the extent possible, the assets which were 
subjected to unprecedented strain since World War П. The expansion of 
agricultural and industrial production during the last phase of the First Five- 
Year. Plan further increased the pressure on the transport system of India. ‘The 
Second Five-Year Plan therefore envisages a substantial expansion and co- 
ordination of the various modes of transport, and has made a provision of 


Rs 1,385 crores for this purpose 


Of this amount, Rs. 900 crores are al¥otted 


to Railways ; Rs. 266 crores to roads, road transport, and tourism ; Rs. 100 crores 
to shipping, ports and harbours, lighthouses, and inland water transport ; Rs. 43 
crores to civil air transport; and Rs. 76 crores to communications and 


broadcasting. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING UNDER THE SECOND 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


М. С. Ray, M.SC., DIP. AGRI. (EDIN.) 


In a predominantly agricultural countiy like India, the 
problems of agricultural marketing are many and varied, 
especially in view of the poverty and ignorance of the 
peasantry. Sri N. С. Ray, Joint Director of Agriculture 
(Marketing), West Bengal, recounts here some of the 
pressing problems facing agricultural marketing, how they 
can be tackled, and the schemes that are envisaged т West 
Bengal under the Second Five-Year Plan for this purpose. 


HE expression ‘marketing’ in agricul- 
T ture is often confused. Marketing 

does not connote only buying and 
selling ; it comprises the entire channel of 
distribution of the agricultural crops, after 
their production, until consumption. That 
is, production is not complete with har- 
vesting. The products must reach the 
consumers ; otherwise the utility of pro- 
duction is lost. 

In this connection, the observations 
made by the United Nations Conference 
of Food and Agriculture, held in October 
1945 at Quebec, may be cited: 

‘Marketing is the crux of the whole food 
and agriculture problem. It would be 
useless to increase the output of food, it 
would be equally futile to set up the 
optimum standard of nutrition, unless 
means can be found to move food from 
producers to the consumers at a price 
which represents a fair remuneration of 
the produger and is within the consumers’ 
ability to pay. Similar consideration 
applies to other agricultural products.’ 


DIFFICULTIES FACING THE 
AGRICULTURISTS 


After the break up of the self-sufficient 
econdmy, a set of intermediaries Баз been 


operating between the agricultural produc- 
ers and the consumers. No doubt they 


play an important réle in the matter of 
distribution of the agricultural crops. So 
long as these intermediaries appropriate 
their legitimate dues for services rendered, 
there is not much difficulty. But they 
always exploit the growers and appro- 
priate more than their dues, taking advan- 
tage of the ignorance and weak position 
of the latter. 

As soon as the grower harvests his crop. 
the marketing problem confronts him 
Either on account of his weak financial 
position, pressing debts, and lack of stor- 
age facilities, or due to lack of knowledge 
of markets and of the complexity in 
marketing transactions, he cannot afford 
to wait for better chances at a later period 
when the prices rise seasonally. He has 
therefore to dispose of the crop to the 
middlemen who call at his premises, ог at 
most he takes it to the nearest Ва! or rural 
market. In any case, he cannot dictate his 
terms, as he cannot afford to wait or fall 
back on other alternatives. The middle- 
men thus take the full advantage of the 
weak position of the growers „and exploit 
them, 

In many cases, the position of the grower 
is even worse. He cannot afford the cul- 
tivation*expenses and has to borrow money 
from the Gratdars (stockists) or fariahs or 
beparis (village merchants). Besides charg- 
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ing high rate of interest, these traders 
stipulate that the growers must sell their 
produce through their agency. In such 
cases the growers have no option but to 
sell their produce to the money-lenders, 
practically at whatever price they dictate. 
Besides paying an unfair price to the 
growers, the middlemen often also take 
away quite a large part of the produce in 
various shapes and forms in irregular ways, 
such as koyali, tfvarbrtti, basarı, dhalta, 
and things like that. A certain amount 
of extra crop may indeed be conceded for 
driage; but the traders invariably exact 
much more than the actual driage. 

There is, again, the problem of the 
multiplicity of weights and measures. In 
many areas, there are two sets or standards 
of weights in operation, and taking advan- 
tage of it the merchants buy from the 
growers in one set of weights and sell to 
the people in another. For example, in 
some cases they buy paddy at 8з tolas and 
10 rattis per seer and sell at 80 tolas per 
seer, besides exacting other allowances 
such as dhalta etc. The growers thus lose 
substantial parts of their legitimate dues. 

In many cases they have to send their 
produce for sale to the dratdars or mer- 
chants far away and have to depend 
entirely on them. Often the transactions 
between the merchants and the buyers 
take place in a secret manner, so that the 
growers never come to know at what price 
the commodities are sold. These are some 
of the ways in which the growers are 
deprived of their legitimate share of the 
value of their produce. 

The marketing problems in general may 
be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The farmer’s need of cash after the 
harvest for making various payments com- 
pels him to sell his produce in theevillage. 

(2) Bad means of communication and 
transport difficulties etc. are other reasons 
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which compel the producer to sell his 
produce locally. ~ 

(3) Due to the small size of his saleable 
surplus, and in the absence of carting 
facilities at cheaper costs, the producer 
cannot undertake the trouble and risk 
involved in taking the produce direct to 
the markets. 

(4) The majority of the cultivators have 
no time to look to the marketing side of 
the business, as they are busy with the 
work of farming. | 

(5) Various complicated marketing prac- 
tices so common in markets of towns and 
cities work as deterrent to the transport of 
the produce by the grower to these mar- 
kets for direct sale. 

(6) On account of their indebtedness, 
the majority of the cultivators sell their 
produces much in advance of the harves{ 
to the money-lenders-cum-traders. 

(7) Lack of market news service in the 
producing areas and various other handi- 
caps under which the peasants of India 
suffer stand in the way of the growers 
directly seeking the big markets. 

It may be thus realized that marketing 
is no less an important problem than 
production. Agricultural trading is a 
business, and is as much complicated as, 
any other business As a matter of fact, 
unless one has understood clearly the 
intricacies of the agricultural business 
from beginning to end, all attempts to 
solve the marketing problems will meet 
with utter failure. 

THE STORAGE PROBLEM 


Apart from the various difficulties facing 
the growers, mentioned above, lack of 
proper storage is one of the great handi- 
caps of the cultivators. They have often 
neither the means nor the knowledge to 
make proper storage arrangements tocon- 
serve their produces and thus avoid heavy 
loss. This applies particularly to perish- 
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able commodities. Potatoes, for example, 
are sold immediately after harvest at a 
very low price in West Bengal, varying 
дш Rs, 8 to Rs. 4 a maund, whereas in 
the months of August, September, and 
October they fetch Rs. 20 or above per 
тайпа. ‘These are more or less the prices 
of food potatoes. Variation in prices of 
seed potatoes is still higher. Seed potatoes 
are sold at about Rs. 30 а maund, but at 
the time of harvest the prices of the same 
potatoes are about Rs. 8 a maund. 

Cold storage is one of the solutions of 
this problem. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment in West Bengal is already running a 
cold storage, and it is distributing seeds 
to the cultivators from it. There are 
private cold storages, but they make exor- 
bitant charges for seed potatoes at the 
ime of sowing, and even then they are 
able to meet only a fraction of the 
demands of the cultivators. The require- 
ment of seed potatoes in West Bengal is 
more than 7,00,000 maunds a year. As 
such, the major portion of the require- 
ments of seed potatoes are to be imported 
from „other States every year. If proper 
arrangements for storage can be made at 
least for séed potatoes, the cultivators can 
„Бе helped to save a good amount every 
year, apart from providing them other 
advantages such as disease-free seed pota- 
toes. Withthis end in view, the Agricul- 
ture Department ventured to sponsor cold 
storage arrangements, through people’s co- 
operation, at Memari in Burdwan, an 
important, potato growing area. After a 
little propaganda by the Department, the 
response from the people has been tremen- 
dous, and they contributed more than 
the required share capital, which was 
Rs, 65,000, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment advanced a loan of Rs. 6,50,000. In 
the tourse of a few months, a cold storage 
with a capacity of 85,000 maunds was 
` constructed and potatoes are being stored 
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there from the end of March this year. 
This, by the way, is the first Co-operative 
Cold Storage in India. 


GRADING AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


So far as grading is concerned, as the 
cultivators do not grade their produce the 
traders buy them in mixed lots, and they 
make their own grading and sell it at a 
profit depriving the cultivators of their 
legitimate share of increased price for good 
produces. The cultıvators therefore do 
not get any impetus to better the quality 
of their produce. An Act was passed in 
1937 in which the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India was 
authorized to give licenses to packers to 
grade a commodity under ‘Agmark’. But, 
unfortunately, it has not yet made much 
headway, excepting to a certain extent in 
the cases of ghee, mustard oil, and some 
exportable commodities like sunn hemp 
and tobacco. 

So far as market news service is con- 
cerned, the cultivators, in the majority of 
cases, are not at all aware of the price of 
their goods at the terminal markets, while 
the traders in many cases have their own 
telephonic system with the terminal mar- 
kets from where they get the information 
readily, but do not disclose it to the culti- 
vators, and buy up the commodities ac- 
cording to their convenience. 

In all business, the producer or the 
manufacturer sets the prices of his commo- 
dities, including the margin of profit etc. 
It is, however, not so in the case of agri- 
culture, where one set of people produces 
the commodities and another set of pcople 
fixes their prices. This is hecause other 
industries are well organized and are in 
the hands of well-placed individuals or 
organizations. For instance, in the case of 
tea, thOugh it is virtually an agricultural 
crop, its production being under experi- 
enced individuals or Companies, the 
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prices are fixed by them according to the 
cost of production. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


What then is the solution? One of the 
solutions to the various difficulties enu- 
merated above is the organization of Co- 
operative Societies through which the 
cultivators can sell their produce, deriving 
the following advantages thereby: 

(1) Retention of profit previously going 
to the middlemen. 

(2) Economy in the cost of marketing: 
they would be able to eliminate the small 
assembling merchants and deal directly 
with the wholesale market. Co-operative 
Marketing Societies will not, however, 
entirely eliminate the cost of marketing. 
Important functions of marketing such as 
assembling, grading, storing, transporting, 
and risk bearing, which were undertaken 
by the middlemen, are to be carried out 
by these Societies, and this involves some 
expenditure. 

(3) Better prices may be secured, if the 
Co-operative Marketing Societies are able 
to handle a large volume of business, as 
a result of the loyalty on the part of the 
members. They can also obtain market- 
ing facilities, such as storing, grading, and 
transport, al a lower cost than the individ- 
ual farmers With the cost of marketing 


thus reduced, the Societies can secure 
better return to the producer 
(4) Improvement in the quality of 


products: As the Societies handle large 
volumes, they can grade and conform to 
the requirements of the markets. 

(5) In addition to securing advantages 
by way of higher prices, a collective body 
like the Society, can negotiate better with 
the Railways, the State, and the public 
and obtain transport facilities at a lower 
cost. е 

(6) An important service 
Marketing Society сап perform, 


which the 
when 
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operating in the wholesale market, is in 
the direction of stabilizatioh of prices over 
long pertods by adjusting the flow or 
supply of goods to the market according, 
to demand. When the Society is thus in 
a position to control the flow, it would be 
in a position to even out the seasonal 
fluctuations and, consequently, prices also. 
Immediately after the harvest, 1t can take 
over the produces from the cultivators, 
hold them over for some time by storing, 
and gradually release the stock to the 
markets with a view to avoiding glut. 

(7) Cheaper finance: As the Marketing 
Society will be in a position to obtain 
cheaper finance from the central financing 
agency against the pledge of goods depos- 
ited with the Society by the members, it 
will be able to reduce the cost of market- 
ing, in so far as the marketing finance is, 
concerned. The individual farmer, being 
a small producer, has no facilities to store 
his produce, against which he can borrow 
at a cheap rate of interest. 

(8) Co-operative marketing teaches the 
farmers business methods, and they learn 
that production and marketing are closely 
connected. The Marketing Society serves 
as an important agency in providing the 
farmers marketing intelligence and іп, 
supplying such information as will рго-' 
mote their economic well-being. 

These advantages of co-operative market- 
ing are well understood in all countries 
where the system has progressed, and there 
the Governments have come forward to 
assist in its development in a number of 
ways. This is so because the Governments 
realize the fact that co-operative marketing 
is one of the best methods of increasing 
the income of the farmer. 


ESSENTIAL PRELIMINARY INQUIRIES 


It must be emphasized that although it 
sounds very well that co-operative market- 
ing is a great solution to the problem of 
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agricultural marketing, one has to carefully 
make the proper preliminary inquiries to 
see that if such Societies are organized 
whether they are likely to meet with 
success. The following points have to be 
inquired into in this connection: 

(1) Is there an absence of free competi- 
tion in the markets, and what is the 
number of middlemen operating? 

(2) Is the margin between the price paid 
by the consumers for produces sold on 
co-operative lines and that received by the 
growers wide? 

(3) Is the margin between the prices in 
the local and outside markets also wide? 

(4) Is there a lack of marketing facili- 
ties or is there any marketing agency 
operating? 

(5) What definite advantages are likely 
t@ accrue by having a Co-operative Mar- 
keting Society in a particular area, and 
whether these advantages аге commen- 
surate with the trouble, risk, time, and 
labour spent on it and the financial invest- 
ment involved in it. 

(6) Is the proposed Society likely to get 
the, whole-hearted support of growers in 
the locality? If so, it will have to be 
further ascertained whether the Society 
will have sufficient business, adequate 
capital, and enough amount of patience 
on the part of its prospective members to 
wait until it achieves success. 

(7) Whether it is possible to get the 
services of an efficient manager who is 
honest and capable of handling the busi- 
ness of theeSociety and winning the con- 
fidence of the members. 

These preliminary inquiries are essential 
if the Society is not to face failure, because 
there is no magic about the word ‘co-opera- 
tive’. It is not worth-while to co-operate 
just for the sake of co-operating, unless 
marketing facilities are actually non-exist- 
ing. A farmers’ organization has to com- 
pete with experienced specialists in the 
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field, and unless it performs its functions 
with greater efficiency than the existing 
agencies, and at a lower cost, by elimi- 
nating wasteful methods, and does addi- 
tional services of importance, there is no 
justification for its coming into existence. 
Efficiency of the management and 
loyalty of the members are the basic factors 
for the success of Co-operative Societics. 


PROVISIONS UNDER THE SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Government of West Bengal has 
taken up an intensive programme for the 
solution of the problem of marketing with 
which the rural people are confronted. 
The Second Five-Year Plan of the State 
has provided for the organization of Co- 
operative Marketing Societies on a wider 
scale and also for the establishment of 
warehouses in good numbers. When this 
scheme is executed most of the difficulties 
and hardships facing the producers inay 
be expected to be eliminated. 

Under this scheme, it has been envisaged 
to cover the whole of the State of West 
Bengal with a network of large-sized Co- 
operative Marketing Societies, linked with 
an equally large number of Credit Socie- 
ties. ‘This programme has been accepted 
in strict consonance with the recommen- 
dations of the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee of the Reserve Bank of 
India, which proposed an integrated devel- 
opment by linking credit with marketing. 
The principle of State participation in all 
spheres of the co-operative movement has 
also been recommended by the said Com- 
mittee as an antidote against the malady 
from which the movement is suffering at 
present. Accordingly, it has been proposed 
that the creditor members of the Credit 
Societies® will deposit their surplus pro- 
duces with the Credit Societies which will 
make over the same to the affiliated 
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Marketing Societies for disposal. Credit 
advanced to grower members is proposed 
to be realized from their sale proceeds. 
Credit is thus linked with marketing. 
During the Second Plan period as many as 
100 large-sized Marketing Societies will be 
organized as against 1,000 Credit Societies 
which will be linked up with the Market- 
ing Societies. 50% of the share capital of 
the Marketing Societies will be contributed 
by the Government and a loan and sub- 
sidy will also be advanced to these Socie- 


ties for construction of storage godowns. . 


The Government also takes the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the staff of these 
Societies, and of making provision for 
subsidy as well as arrangement for training 
of the manager. Besides, there will also 
be an Apex Marketing Society for the State 
duly subsidized by the State for under- 
taking intra-State or inter-State trading on 
behalf of the Primary Marketing Societies. 
During the year 1956-57, 15 such large-sized 
Co-operative Marketing Societies have been 
organized, and it is proposed to organize 
20 more Societies during the year 1957-58. 

For the achievement of the same objec- 
tive, it has also been planned to establish 
warehouses at important trade centres. 
The underlying idea of the warehouse 
scheme is to regulate the flow of agricul- 
tural produce into the markets by storing 
them in these well-constructed warehouses 
and also to facilitate credit against the 
stored commodities by making the ware- 
house receipts negotiable instrument. 
Agricultural Produce (Development and 
Warehousing) Corporation Act, 1956 has 
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empowered the State Government to set 
up a State Warehousing “Corporation with 
share capital contributed by the State 
Government and the Central Warehousing 
Corporation. This Corporation will estab- 
lish a set of warehouses in West Bengal 
under a phased programme, the target for 
the year 1957-58 being 7 such warehouses. 
The State Government is also going to 
enact a warehousing legislation for issuing 
licences to and conducting the business of 
the warehouses to be set up. 

The next scheme of the Plan is the 
expansion of commodity grading in the 
State. The idea of grading is to provide 
premium for quality articles. At present 
the traders buy in mixed quality and 
generally pay the growers on the basis of 
the lower quality. During the Second 
Plan period, 4 egg grading centres will pe 
opened in the different parts of the State. 

Market intelligence also forms a very 
important part in the development of 
agricultural marketing, the object of which 
is to acquaint the rural people with the 
prices and other information from the 
terminal market as well as with the prices 
prevailing in other important markets. 
This scheme is already working and will be 
strengthened during the Second Plan 
period. 

Necessary provision for processing of 
agricultural commodities has also been 
made in the Plan by the establishment of 
a Fruit Canning and Preservation Centre 
at Malda for preservation and dehydration 
of mangoes and other fruits egrowing in 
abundance in the area. . 


THE ROLE OF CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS.IN THE 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


K. Р. A. MENON, I.A.S. 


Co-operative institutions in their various forms, such as 
Credit Societies, Marketing Co-operatives, Processing Socie- 
ties, and Co-operative Farming Societies, are an important 
medium јот the solution of the various problems of agri- 
cukurists. Sri К. Р. А. Menon, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Government of West Bengal, here details the 


activities of the co-operative movement in West Bengal 


and the increasing part it has to play under the Second 


Five-Year Plan. 


N discussing the methods of promoting 
improved agriculture under the Second 
Five-Year Plan, we should also con- 
sider the réle co-operation can play in 
this respect. One of the most acute prob- 
lems of the agriculturists in our country 
is the timely supply of agricultural finance. 
The co-operative institutions can play a 
very important part in financing the agri- 
culturists. The question of improvement 
in agriculture cannot arise, unless the 
cultivator gets the minimum amount of 
money with which he can carry on culti- 
vation. Erfough emphasis has therefore 
been laid in the Second Five-Year Plan 
on timely distribution of agricultural 
finance through co-operative institutions. 
These institutions can also help in the 
distribution of improved seeds, manures, 
agricultural implements, and such other 
needs of cultivation, and even in cultiva- 
tion itself., In imparting proper training 
and knowledge to the cultivators about 
improved techniques in agriculture, the 
co-operative institutions can play their 
modest but useful réle, when properly 
organized. Even without undue bias for 
the со-ррегайуе movement, many people 
feel that co-operative farming is the solu- 
tion for many problems in this country. 
At the next stage after cultivation, that 


is, marketing, co-operatives can again play 
ап important part. Indeed, except 
through co-operatives agricultural market- 
ing cannot be successful. 

The problem of improved agriculture 
cannot be tackled independent of other 
connected problems. Improved agricul- 
ture cannot be effected merely by evolving 
the most up-to-date and economic methods 
of agriculture in the laboratories, demon- 
stration centres, and model farms. What 
is more important is to analyse the eco- 
nomic set-up of the country and find out 
how conditions can be created under which 
impetus can be given for agriculture by 
the employment of these methods, thus 
achieving better production in quality and 
quantity, leading to the increase in both 
the national wealth and the individual 
income of the farmer. 


SOLUTION FOR AGRICULTURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Regarding the problem of agricultural 
finance, it will be remembered that the 
co-operative movement started as a credit 
movement. · It was introduced in the year 
1904 to remedy the evil effects of rural 
indebtedness. The idea was to keep the 
village money-lender in proper check. 
Apart from the co-operative. movement, 
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legislation has also often come to the 
rescue of the agricultural debtors from the 
clutches of exacting money-lenders, It is a 
fact that the power of the money-lender 
has all along been on the decline, and even 
where his financial position is unshaken 
his psychological influence is weakened. 
Nevertheless, he is still the most important 
factor in the field of agricultural finance 
The Government and the co-operative 
institutions together can satisfy hardly 
5 or 6 per cent of the total agricultural 
credit requirement of the cultivators. 
Naturally, the money-lender has not dis- 
appeared, because the bulk of the finance 
still comes from him. Even during the 
current year, the co-operative institutions 
have been able to distribute a little more 
than Rs. 1.5 crores. Apart from loans dis- 
tributed for relief purposes, another Rs. 1 
crore may have been distributed by the 
Government Against this, the total 
credit requirement of West Bengal is 
approximately Rs. 70 crores, which reveals 
how little the Government and the co- 
operative institutions are able to do in this 
respect at the moment. 

This important fact has been recog- 
nized by the Government, and special 
provisions have been made in the Second 
Five-Year Plan to increase the distribution 
of agricultural loan. We have not planned 
for a spectacular increase in the course 
of a year or two, but we do hope there 
will be a slow but steady progress in this 
respect. The real problem does not, how- 
ever, lie in finding the money, but in 
organizing the financing agencies through 
which the distribution can be made At 
present we do not find much difficulty in 
getting the finance due to the extremely 
helpful attitude of the Reserve Bank of 
India. What is necessary is that the 
machinery for distribution and cellection 
should be made active and efficient. The 
agencies are the Co-operative Banks and 
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the Credit Societies. It is hoped that 
during the Plan period the Apex Bank will 
be properly strengthened and the Central 
Banks also reorganized and revitalwed. 
A Central Bank 1s a very important 
organization in the co-operative credit 
movement. Unfortunately, in West Bengal, 
the Central Banks have to go a long way 
to attain their proper object. A Central 
Bank is not expected to be an interme- 
diary for all time to come. To start with, 
the Central Banks may be mainly agencies 
for the passing of crop loans ; but by stages 
they will have to depend more upon them- 
selves and look up to an outside agency 
much less. This they are expected to do 
by increasing their share capital and by 
attracting deposits. 

Next to the Central Banks, it 1s also 
necessary that the Credit Societies should 
also be strengthened and vitalized. Most 
of the 12,000 Societies now existing in West 
Bengal are being managed by persons 
without any technical knowledge, and, 
consequently, most of them are in a very 
bad condition. We are now making a 
very big experiment in the organization of 
a number of large-sized Primary Societles- 
Often these large-sized Societies are formed 
by the merger of a number of existing 
small Societies, and the Primary Societt 
is expected to cover the area of one union. 
The idea is that unless the Societies have 
a bigger area of operation and their out- 
put is considerable, they cannot work 
efficiently and afford to maintain a prop- 
erly trained manager for each one of 
them. Only 100 such Societies’ were form- 
ed in the first year of the Plan. 250 are 
expected to be formed during the second 
year, and within another two years 1,000 
more are to be brought into being. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN POPULAR 
VENTURES 


State participation at all levels is one 
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of the most important features of the 
Second Five-Yeas Plan. This has got two 
objects: firstly, it strengthens the capital 
‘structure of the Societies; secondly, it 
gives more confidence to the people when 
the Government invests money and par- 
licipates in a venture. By such participa- 
‘lion, the Government is not planning to 
‘dominate over the co-operative movement. 
Even where the Government holds a 
majority of the shares, the number of 
‘Directors appointed by the Government 
are not to exceed one-third of the total 
number. The appointment of Directors by 
the Government should be considered 
an indirect advantage to the co-operative 
‘movement, as it suffers at the moment 
from dearth of persons with technical 
knowledge. With increased facilities of 
training and education, the Government 
should hereafter be able to nominate 
people with some sort of technical knowl- 
edge of co-operative practice and prin- 
ciples. 

Guided by these principles, it has been 
‘decided that the Government will be 
purchasing Rs. 10,000 worth of shares in 
eath of the Primary Societies. The Socie- 
ties themselves are expected to find out a 
minimum of Rs. 10,000 worth of shares. 
Та the reorganized Central Banks also the 
‘Government will be purchasing shares to 
the extent of Rs. 3 lakhs in each. The 
participation in the share capital will 
naturally extend to the Apex Bank also 


LONG- AND SHORT-TERM LOANS 


For disttibution of long-term loans, a 
Central Land Mortgage Bank is to be 
registered very soon in Calcutta and there 
will be one Primary Land Mortgage Bank 
in almost every district. At present there 
are g Primary Land Mortgage Banks, but 
another 4 Or Б more might come into 
existence during the Plan period. The 
Government will purchase shares of the 
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Central Banks .and guarantee the ‘de- 
bentures floated by them. In order to 
improve the tone of administration of 
these Banks, Central as well as Primary 
Land Mortgage Banks, the Government 
will make the services of suitable officers 
available to all the Banks free of cost. 
The Government is also giving subsidy 
to the Central Banks in order to strength- 
en their supervisory staff. 

The target for short-term loan distribu- 
tion is Rs. 6 crores and for medium-term 
loan Rs. g crores at the end of the Second 
Plan period. These figures by themselves 
do not mean very much. If the organi- 
zation of the financing agencies progresses 
satisfactorily, and if they are in a position 
to receive and distribute properly суеп 
bigger amounts, there may not be any 
difficulty in getting more funds. On the 
contrary, if they are not properly organiz- 
ed, it is not at all likely that we shall 
distribute loans laid down in the Plan 
just to achieve the targets. 

Besides tackling the credit problem, 
there are many other ways in which the 
co-operative institutions can help the agri- 
culturists. It is the desire of the Govern- 
ment that the distribution of manures 
should be done exclusively by the co- 
operative institutions. The general back- 
wardness in the co-operative movement has 
affected the progress in this respect also 
In order to remedy this, there ought to be 
proper organizations at the district and 
State levels. Last year, distribution of 
some amount of fertilizers was done 
through the Co-operative Societies in a 
few districts. It is hoped that further 
progress will be made in this field in the 
course of a couple of years. ` 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


It is felt by the Central and State Gov- 
ernments, as also by all the leading non- 
officials in the country, that under the 
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present set-up co-operative farming will be 
a solution to the many problems facing 
agriculture. Even in some of the eastern 
countries co-operative farming is reported 
to have met with great success. The 
example of China is often cited. Recent- 
ly, a delegation from India went to China 
to study co-operative farming in that 
country. Their report has been submitted 
to the Central Government, though not yet 
made available to us. Co-operative farm- 
ing really implies pooling of land and 
joint management. Even independent of 
such co-operative farming, there may be 
co-operation between farmers for certain 
specific purposes, such as securing facili- 
ties of irrigation and making available 
improved implements, manures, etc. Such 
Societies may be termed ‘Better Farming 
Societies’ rather than ‘Co-operative Farm- 
ing Societies’. Better Farming Societies 
may be encouraged either for their own 
sake or as a step towards the formation 
of real Co-operative Farming Societies. 
Co-operative farming has certain ad- 
vantages in increasing agricultural рго- 
duction for small farmers. There is scope 
for better utilization of land resources and 
bullock power and also for better credit 
facilities. It is to be noted that even in 
West Bengal individual attempts at co- 
operative farming have succeeded, but the 
system has not developed to such an extent 
as to attract large-scale public response. 
Hurry and precipitation will not help in 
these matters. First of all, the Govern- 
ment has to formulate schemes in such a 
way as to make them attractive and 
acceptable to the farmers. Even this year, 
we have got provision for subsidizing the 
managerial cost in respect of Farming 
Societies, but many other facilities are not 
being made available to these Societies. 
Of course, they get all the usual facilities 
that any other Co-operative Society gets, 
but some special provision will have to 
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be made to encourage co-operative farm- 
ing. In certain respects, Co-operative 
Farming Societies are working at a ,dis- 
advantage now. For instance, agricultural 
income-tax is charged on the gross income 
of the Society. The result isthat the Society 
is compelled to pay income-tax, whereas. 
the members would not have paid any 
had they farmed separately. Attempts. 
will be made soon to start at least one 
well-organized Co-operative Farming So- 
ciety in every National Extension Service 
block. 

So far as the Co-operative Directorate 
in West Bengal is concerned, they have 
been able to get the sanction of some staff 
specially meant for the organization and 
supervision of Co-operative Farming Soci- 
eties. At the headquarters there is already 
an Assistant Registrar in charge of ce 
operative farming. He is entrusted with 
the formulation of concrete proposals for 
organization and encouragement of such 
Societies. The scheme already sanctioned 
for the promotion of Co-operative Farming 
Societies contemplates only the subsidy of 
managerial cost as an attraction for cul- 
tivators to organize Farming Societies. 
Possibly additions will have to be made 
to the scheme, in order to make it more 
attractive. 

Side by side with the Agricultural 
Credit Societies, a number of Marketing 
Societies are also coming up. The Credit 
Societies are expected to be closely linked 
up with the Marketing Societies. 


PROCESSING SOCIETIES) © 


Independent of cultivation and market- 
ing, there is also scope for different types 
of Processing Societies, in order to serve 
better the interests of the cultivators. 
Processing on co-operative basis ndt ,only 
assists co-operative marketing, but also 
ensures better returns to the producers. 
Processing Societies are therefore being 
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encouraged by «he Government. Some 
areas in West Bengal have recently been 
taking to sugarcane cultivation. On the 
expectation that there will be adequate 
lands under sugarcane cultivation, а pro- 
visional. allotment has already been made 
by the Government for a Co-operative 
Sugar Mill in West Bengal. Though this 
plan has not yet been finalized, it is a 
workable scheme. Participation in this 
scheme is to be open to the growers, 
workers, and Co-operative Societies only. 
In some other States like Bombay, Co- 
operative Sugar Mills are functioning quite 
well. So far as jute is concerned, the 
industry is now in the hands of big indus- 
trialists, and to compete with them the 
approach has to be extremely cautious. 


° SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS 


Most of the agriculturists in India are 
not fully engaged throyghout the year. 
Tt is also found that in a family all the 
members do not get occupations through 
agriculture alone. This brings in the 
question of subsidiary occupations, the 
need Whereof among the cultivators of 
India cannot be over-emphasized. In 
West Bengal holdings have become most 
упесопот1с through fragmentation. А 
person having a very small holding and 
a big family has naturally to depend 
upon subsidiary occupation. The prob- 
lem of fragmentation can be solved to 
some extent through co-operative farming, 
but when the holdings become uneco- 
nomic, ther will be large-scale unemploy- 
ment. Firstly, there will be partial un- 
employment during certain months of the 
year. In addition, due to economy in the 
use of man power, there will be more 
people thrown out of employment. Hence 
subsidiary occupations will have to be 
found for them. Side by side with the 
Co-operative Farming Societies, there is 
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great scope for the organization of poultry, 
dairy, horticulture, bee-keeping, etc. Bone- 
meal and compost manure can also be 
manufactured through Co-operatives. At- 
tempts made in the organization of Soci- 
eties for manufacture of bone-meal have 
not been on the whole successful in India. 
The scheme was not found very economic, 
but with the evolution of new methods 
things might improve. There are innu- 
merable cottage and small-scale industries 
like pottery, miat-making, rope-making, 
bell-metal industry, etc. which can be 
organized through Co-operatives in Һе 
villages of West Bengal. In many places 
there are Societies already, and some of 
them are functioning fairly well 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


For bringing about improved agricul- 
ture and better farming there ought to be 
an efficient machinery for education, pub- 
licity, and propaganda. So far as the 
Co-operative Department is concerned, 
side by side with the training of officials 
and office-bearers connected with the co- 
operative movement, there is also provi- 
sion for a machinery to educate the non- 
officials in the elements of co-operation. 
If the training and education programme 
is properly organized, it will go a long 
way in bringing the co-operative spirit 
among the people which is very essential 
for the success of the co-operative move- 
ment. The same machinery should work 
in close co-operation with the Agriculture, 
Industries, and Publicity Departments of 
the Government. Educating the cultiva- 
tors in improved methods of agriculture 
and about the necessity of forming Co- 
operative Societies, on the one hand, and 
organizing Marketing апа Processing 
Societies,on the other, should be the res- 
ponsibility of all these Departments, and 
their propaganda agencies. 


INSTITUTE NEWS Е 


October after the Раја vacation. It 

takes this first opportunity to convey 

to its members, to the readers of the 

Bulletin, and to all friends its most cordial 

Vijaya greetings. 
* 


ДЕ Institute reopened on the з3т4 


* 


On the 24th October, the Institute 
observed, as usual, United Nations Day, 
which this year marked the twelfth anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
Nations. A public lecture was arranged 
for the occasion. Professor Nirmal Chandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., speaking on 
‘The United Nations: Its Aims and 
Achievements’, recounted the genesis of 
the United Nations, its organization and 
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working, and the activities and achfeve- 
ments of its various specialized agencies in 
the social, economic, and political fields. 
He emphasized that the United Nations 
was created to secure peace and to bring 
about international co-operation, so that. 
future generations might live in peace and 
work for the advancement of mankind- 

Mr. C. R. Chartrand, who has recently 
come from Burma and taken charge as 
Director of the United States Information 
Service at Calcutta, presided over the 
meeting. 

With the co-operation of the Oxford 
Book and Stationery Company, Calcutta, 
the Institute also held an exhibition of 


United Nations publications. м 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HEALTH IN WEST BENGAL UNDER 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Dr. $. К. CHATTERJEE, M.B., D.T.M., рр.н. 


India’s Five-Year Plans give a very important place to the 


г development of good health among the people. 


Dr. 5. К. 


Chatterjee, Deputy Director of Health Services (Public 
Health), West Bengal, describes here the condition of 
public health in West Bengal in pre-Independence days 
and the measures taken under the First Five-Year Plan 


О study the developments in the 
а of public health in West 

Bengal, it would be worth-while to 
trace brieflyethe background against which 
the developments were undertaken and 
are being continued through the Five- 
Year Plans. To help proper treatment of 
the subject, it is proposed to divide it into 
the following three phases: 


(i) The health conditions of the coun- 
try and the problems that con- 
fronted it when Independence was 
achieved in August 1947. 

(ii) Efforts to solve them in the First 

* Five-Year Plan period. 

(iii) Objectives under the Second Five- 
Year Plan. 


and those envisaged under the Second. 


PRE-INDEPENDENCE HEALTH CONDI- 
TIONS AND PROBLEMS 


For measuring the level of health of a 
community, we have to depend on the 
indirect method of negative assessment, 
viz. vita] statistics showing mortality and 
sickness rates, the data for positive assess- 
ment by the direct method, viz. the actual 
health survey defining the nutritional 
status, physique, and the functional capa- 
bilities of the people, being not available. 
Measured by ‘this yardstick, the level of 
health in this State in the year 1948 was 
found as given below. Some of the 
correspending figures of the United King- 
dom are also provided for ригрогез of 
ready comparison. 
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West 
Bengal О.К. 
Increase іп population 
(mean annual rate 
ш %) _... : 1.84 fe 
Birth rate per thousand 21.8 17.0 
Death rate per thousand 18.1 11.7 
Infantile mortality rate 
(per 1,000 live births) 136.4 43.0 
Maternal mortality rate 
(per 1,000 total births) 8.5 2.0 
Expectation of life at 
birth ... 24.86 60.8 
Deaths at specific age- 
groups (shown as % of 
total deaths): 
0—1 year 16.1 6.8 
1—5 years . 194 2.1 
5—10 years T 6.6 1.1 
Total under 10 years 35.1 10.0 
Death rates per 1,000 
population from spe- 
cific diseases: 
Malaria ar 3.6 
Smallpox ake 0.4 
Cholera oh 0.6 
Diarrhoea and dys- 
entery э 1.1 
Tuberculosis 0.4 


Respiratory diseases 
(excluding Т.В.) 1.7 
Fevers (excluding 
malaria) Б 5.5 
The information supplied by the statis- 
tical figures given above, and matched 
against those of a progressive country 
like the United Kingdom, would at once 
indicate that the level of health that 
obtained in this State in 1948 was grossly 
unsatisfactory and low. These figures 
further indicate that the population in 
this State (where the density of popula- 
tion was already about 800 per aq. mile, 
the second highest in India) was increas- 
ing each year by about 5 lakhs new births, 
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leading thereby to over-population; 137 
infants, out of every théusand born alive, 
died within the very first year of their 
birth ; 8.5 expectant mothers, out ofeach 
thousand, died at child-birth ; nearly one- 
third of the total deaths occurred amongst 
children under 10 years, and our little 

babies were due to die at the age of 25, 

as against that of 61 in the United King- 

dom. Further, the toll of environmental 
and preventible diseases, such as malaria, 
smallpox, and cholera, was high, waereas 

tuberculosis was spreading and posing a 

terrible problem. 

On analysis, the causes for such a low 
level of health were found to lie partly 
in the socio-economic sphere and partly in 
the domain of organized technical assist- 
ance, both of which factors are equally 
important in the field of health. In the 
socio-economic sphere, ıt was found that 
poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, gross 
inadequacy of food-stuffs, and malnutri- 
tion were rampant amongst the people, 
71% of whom were rural agriculturists, 
with literacy to the extent of about 12% 
only and a per capita income of about 
Rs. бо per annum, With regard to organ- 
ized technical assistance, it °was found 
that the most basic requirements that must 
be fulfilled for healthy living had not 
received attention, even though they were 
patent and obvious. The “position аз 
found in respect of some of such basic 
requirements are mentioned below: 

(a) Environmental sanitation : Safe water ; 
safe disposal of excreta „апа other 
waste products; prevention of breed- 
ing of insects, such as mosquitos and 
flies ; etc. was left utterly uncared for. 

(b) Adequate nutrition : Almost unknown 
to the bulk of the people. 

(с) Prevention of communicable diseases : 
Organization for this purpose was 
found hopelessly inadequate, 1 Sani- 
tary Inspector, 1 Health Assistant, and 
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1 Permanent Vaccinator being рго- 
vided for aneaverage area of 100 sq. 
miles and an average population of 1 
lakh. 

Medical relief organizations : Awfully 

lacking both in their number as well 

as in their equipments. 

(e) Personal health services: Maternity 
and child welfare, school health, and 
industrial health services not at all 
developed. 

(£) Trained personnel: So essential for 
rendering health protection, both in 
regard to medical relief and preven- 


(d 


— 


tion of diseases, was found deplorably. 


meagre. 

(g) Research : Which is expected to shed 
greater light on the health condition 
of the community and its problems, 
was frightfully slow and scanty. 

(3 People’s co-operation: Active partici- 

pation by the people in the main- 

tenance of health was utterly lacking 
due to their apathy, want of educa- 
tion, lack of health consciousness, 
economic and social conditions, etc., 
though this is vitally important for 

“Һе progress of any health programme, 

because health cannot be thrust upon 

the people from outside, but has to be 
largely built up from within by the 
people themselves. 


STEPS TAKEN UNDER THE FIRST 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Such was the legacy of the pre-Independ- 
ence days. On this background, we had 
to _formulafe the public health develop- 
ment plan. It is obvious that raising the 
standard of health on such foundations 
was an uphill and almost baffling task. As 
a rule, development of health depends as 
much on raising the socio-economic level 
of Ње“ country as on improving the 
quality and quantity of technical assist- 
ance. Unilateral attention would yield 
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but poor results. It was thus necessary to 
have comprehensive projects which would 
take into consideration all factors reflect- 
ing on health and integrate the activities 
of different welfare organizations, viz. 
education, food, agriculture, irrigation, 
poultry, animal husbandry, etc., so that 
the results of all these would converge on 
the common man conducing to his health. 
This concept of health service was recog- 
nized, and it found expression in the 
Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Service Blocks, devel- 
opment of which was rightly included in 
the First Five-Year Plan of the State. 

In regard to purely technical services, 
the problems had to be classified to give 
priority of attention in order of their 
urgency. Priority was given to such of the 
problems as were fundamental in charac- 
ter and without the solution of which no 
progress towards securing the minimum 
standard of health could ever be made. 
The problems were, of course, numerous ; 
but it was not possible to face them all at 
a time, having due regard to our resources 
in trained men, material, and money. The 
development therefore was planned along 
these lines in the First Five-Year Plan, and 
the sum of Rs. 14.5 crores that we received 
for development of the technical services 
was distributed amongst the different items 
accordingly. 

A summary of the efforts and achieve- 
ments in developing the health of the 
State through the First Five-Year Plan is 
given below: 

(i) Development of organizations: 41 
Community Development Project and 
National Extension Service blocks were 
established in the State by the end of the 
First Five-Year Plan to raise the socio- 
economic conditions of the people. 

(ii) Environmental sanitation : Emphasis 
was laid on providing safe water supply 
and safe disposal of waste products (of the 
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family, the community, and the factory), 
which constitute the most important 
factors of a decent and healthy human 
environment. To this end, the Health 
Department spent Rs. 146 lakhs for rural 
water supply, providing about 11,000 pro- 
tected sources of water supply through 
tube-wells or protected masonry wells in 
addition to the 24,357 tube-wells that 
existed already in the rural areas. To- 
wards urban water supply and drainage a 
sum of Rs. 41 lakhs was spent, providing 
water works and drainage systems to a 
number of towns. 

(11) Food production: Through the 
nutrition and diet surveys undertaken, it 
was revealed that the food consumed was 
deficient in quality and insufficient in 
quantity ; the diet was often ill balanced, 
being deficient in fats, vitamins, and 
proteins of high biological value. As 
regards the quantity, cereals were short by 
20-25% of our requirements, whereas the 
position in regard to protective foods, such 
as milk, eggs, and other animal foods, was 
far worse. 

To increase the total food production 
in the State, a number of irrigation and 
multipurpose river valley projects, like the 
DVG and the Moor Projects, fishery, and 
dairy development schemes, as at Harin- 
ghata, were undertaken, as radical meas- 
ures. As interim measures, зо lakh Ibs. 
UNICEF milk-powder and vilamin capsules 
were distributed each year to children and 
expectant and nursing mothers, as well as 
to the people in scarcity areas. A large 
number of nutrition canteens were estab- 
lished by voluntary women’s organizations. 

(iv) Problems of devastating diseases : 
Whilst retaining our usual vigilance over 
other communicable diseases, such as 
smallpox and cholera, emphasis was laid 
on the following, some of whéch were 
taken up for control on a State-wide 
scale: 
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(a) Malaria: A State-wide programme 
of controlling malaria by residual DDT 
spraying of the village houses was intro- 
duced. An area of 23,737 sq. miles*with 
a population of about 16 million, exposed 
to malaria, was covered at a cost of Rs. 91 
lakhs. As a result, the incidence of, and 
deaths from, malaria have been reduced 
remarkably in the sprayed areas. 

(b) Tuberculosis: Malnutrition, under- 
nutrition, and unsatisfactory environmen- 
tal conditions, helped T.B. to assume 
formidable proportions in its spread in 
the country. The measures taken to fight 
this menace in the State comprised of the 
following: 

(1) Institutional: The number of beds 
for Т.В. cases were increased from 
g81 to 2,741 in the whole State, 
whereas Т.В. clinics were increased 
from 14 in 1948 to go in 1956. 

(2) Domiciliary: Service for treatment 
of T.B. patients in their own homes 
was organized through 10 mobile 
units. 

(3) Medicine: Free distribution of 
anti-biotics to poor patients was 
introduced, and a considerable sum 
was spent for the purpôse. 

(4) Preventive BCG vaccination: 15 
teams were specially engaged for the 
purpose who tested about 76 lakhs 
or 28.6% of the totat population 
and vaccinated about 31 lakhs or 
11.8% of the total population till 
1956. For this about Rs. 10 lakhs 
were spent. . 

(5) Educational: For specialized study 
of tuberculosis a TDD course was 
organized as in some other univer- 
sities. Besides, educative campaign 
among the public was carried out 
through the audio-visual units,of the 
State Publicity Department, as also 
by the social workers, the health 
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personnel in the field, and the Ben- 
gal Т.В. AS’sociation. 


(c? Leprosy: This is yet another major 
health problem of West Bengal, with high 
endemicity in the laterite districts of 
Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Murshidabad. For institutional treat- 
ment and segregation, the number of beds 
in leprosy institutions was increased from 
444 in 1948 to 2,331 in 1956, including 
573-bed State Leprosy Colony at Gouri- 
pore in the district of Bankura. The 
leprosy clinics were also increased in 
number from 92 іп 1948 to 125 in 1956, 
and the old ones amongst them were 
upgraded gradually. Rs. 23.6 lakhs were 
spent for anti-leprosy work. 

(d) Rural health services: As against 
the grossly inadequate pattern of rural 
health services, with an average unit area 
of 100 sq. miles and an average population 
of 1 lakh, in the pre-Independence days, 
the integrated pattern of health services in 
the shape of Union Health Centres, with a 
smaller unit area of about 10 sq. miles and 
a population of about 10,000, has been 
introduced since 1948 so as to bring medi- 
cal and preventive care nearer to the 
homes of the rural population. 266 such 
centres have been introduced between 1948 
and 1956, at a cost of about Rs. 3.44 
crores. i i 

(iv) Medical relief through institutions : 
Improvement of hospital facilities was 
undertaken both in quality and number 
at a cost ef Rs. 5.7 crores. Besides up- 
grading the already existing hospitals, 
their number was increased from 485 insti- 
tutions having 17,549 beds in 1948 to 953 
institutions with 23,802 beds in 1956. 
This works out at providing 1 bed for each 
1,160 of the population. 

(v) “Personal health services: „Те 
following are the details of work under 
this head— 
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(a) Maternity and child welfare: Par- 
ticular attention was paid to this funda- 
mental item of constructive health work. 
The maternity and child welfare clinics 
were increased from go in 1948 to 203 in 
1956, whereas the maternity beds were 
increased from 1,517 in 1948 to 3,630 in 
1956, distributed all over the State. 10 
lady health visitors and 50 dais, on an 
average, were trained each year. Free 
UNICEF milk-powder with fish-oil capsules 
were distributed free of cost from the 
clinics to children and expectant and 
nursing mothers, 

(b) School health: In the rural areas, 
regular school health work, including 
sanitation of school premises, has been 
organized through the medium of the 266 
health centres, whereas in the urban areas 
it is being organized in collaboration with 
the local municipal authorities. 

(c) Industrial health: A new section of 
‘Industrial Hygiene’ has been added to the 
State Health Directorate after Partition 
for looking after the sanitary conditions 
in the factories as well as the health of 
the workers. Already 2$ lakhs of workers 
of the mills and factories in West Bengal 
have been the beneficiaries of the Emplo- 
yees’ State Insurance Scheme under an 
Act of 1948, the medical benefit portion of 
which is contributed by the State Govern- 
ment. 

(vi) Training of technical personnel : 
Training has been geared on to a fairly 
high pitch, The number of Medical 
Colleges for training doctors have been 
increased from 2 in 1948 to 4 in 1956 A 
special school has been opened at Jalpai- 
guri, which trains annually 50 pharma- 
cists, dressers, etc. 230 nurses and 200 
midwives are being trained each year in 
the bigger hospitals in the State, and a 
special school has been organized at Burd- 
wan to train 50 assistant nurse-cumt-mid- 
wives each year. 
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(vii) Research: Both fundamental and 
applied research has been encouraged 
through the Indian Council of Medical 
Research. 

(viii) People’s participation: To create 
an urge in the people themselves for 
developing health, health education of the 
public is being pursued through the 
health workers, medical social workers, 
and the rural workers attached to the 
Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Service Blocks. 

The foregoing gives a résumé of the 
many-sided efforts towards developing 
public health in West Bengal under the 
First Five-Year Plan. 

The improvements effected in regard to 
health services, as compared with 1948, are 
to the extent of 43% increase in the 
number of medical institutions, 36% in 
the number of hospital beds. 139% in 
maternity beds, 179% in beds for T.B., 
213% in beds for leprosy, and 154% in 
special clinics. 

The per capita State expenditure on 
health was increased to Rs. 3/2/5 in 
1956-57, absorbing about 16.7% of the 
total State revenue. as against Rs. -/15/3 
in undivided Bengal. Incidentally, this 
_ is the highest figure for all the States in 
India today, and considerably exceeds the 
Bhore Committee recommendation of 
Rs. 1/14/- in the Ten-Year Programme. 

The position in regard to the training 
of technical personnel has also improved 
to the extent that we, in this State, now 
have 1 doctor for every 1,486 of our 
population, 1 nurse for every 3,550, and 
one midwife for every 7,745. These com- 
pare favourably with the following corre- 
sponding figures obtaining in the rest of 
India and denote a satisfactory approach 
towards the, target fixed for the Ten-Year 
Programme, by the Bhore Committee. 
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Population West India тат 
served by Bengal (199%) arget 
1 bed 1,160 3,706 (1952 oy) 

1 doctor 1,486 5,834 3,000 

1 nurse, 3,550 17,155 500 

1 midwife 7,745 14,685 4,000 





The above improvements in the various 
aspects of health services have paid a very 
handsome dividend, measured in terms of 
health, as would be apparent from the 
vital statistics figures for 1956, as com- 
pared with those of 1948, given below: 


1948 1956 
Birth rate per 1,000 of 
population 21.3 23.7 
Death rate per 1,000 of 
population 18.1 8.2 
Infantile mortality rate 
per 1,000 live births 136.7 799 
Maternal mortality rate ° 
per 1,000 total births 8.5 42 
Expectation of life at 
birth ° 24.86 35.60 
Death rates рег 1,000 
population from spe- 
cific diseases: 
Malaria 36 „+ ад 
Smallpox ste 0.4 0.03 
Cholera 0.6 0.1 
Diarrhoea and ауз- : 
entery . 1.1 0.6 
Tuberculosis i 0.4 0.2 
Respiratory diseases 
(excluding Т.В.) 1.7 0.9 
Fevers (excluding 
malaria) 5.5 8.1 


These figures show that in 1956 the 
birth rate has increased slightly, whereas 
the gross death rate has decreased by 
55%, and very significant decreases have 
been effected in the infantile and maternal 
mortality rates as well as in the death 
rates from specific diseases. Оп the*other 
hand, the span of life shows an increase 
by 10.74 years. 
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OBJECTIVES UNDER THE SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The sum allotted to West Bengal tor 
purely technical’ health schemes under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is much bigger, 
being Rs. 19.96 crores, as against Rs. 14.50 
crores under the First Plan. The said 
allotment is for the whole State, exclud- 
ing the newly added areas of Purulia and 
Kishanganj for which separate provisions 
are expected. The design of the Second 
Health Plan resembles that of the First 
one, except that a few new items have 
been added and emphasis has been laid 
on some of the old items to which due 
attention could not be paid during the 
First Plan period, because of the limita- 
tions in the resources then. The individ- 
ual schemes also have been made far more 
cemprehensive in character than those in 
the First Plan. The targets of the Second 
Health Plan are given below іп broad 
outline. The sub-allotments of funds 
shown against the items are all provi- 
sional and subject to revision according to 
circumstances. 

(i) Secio-economic development: This 
aspect is being developed under the care 
of the Development Commissioner for 
which separate funds, other than those 
provided for the purely technical schemes 
for promotion of health, have been 
allotted. The relationship of socio-econom- 
ic development with promotion of health 
being of vital importance, it needs repeated 
mentioning while discussing any health 
plan. In fhe Second Plan, it has been 
envisaged that the entire country would 
be covered with the меѕ-Срр Blocks. 

(ii) Environmental About 
Rs. 3.2 crores have been provided for, 
which would be spent in— 

(a)*Rural water supply: For covering 
the remaining 50% (after the First Plan) 
of the villages with a source of protected 
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water supply at the rate of one per 250 of 
the population. 
(b) Rural santtation : Water-seal squat- 


‘ting plates, made of concrete, would be 


made available to villagers at a cost of 
Rs. 10 each so as to enable them to con- 
struct dug-well-latrines. 

(с) Urban water supply and drainage : 
Water works and drainage schemes would 
be completed in 15 of the municipalities, 
bringing the coverage to about half of the 
total number of municipal towns in the 
State. : 

(11) Food and nutrition : Production of 
both cereal and protective types of food- 
stuff is being speeded up through various 
welfare schemes for the expansion of which 
provisions have been made separately 

On the technical side, schemes have 
been made for the assessment of the 
nutritional status of different ages and 
different groups of population in the State, 
and a nutritional laboratory will be estab- 
lished in Calcutta. Schemes have also 
been drawn up for tightening the control 
over adulteration of food-stuff. Amongst 
other measures in this direction, a central 
laboratory will be established in Calcutta 
with a chain of branch laboratories, one 
in each district of the State. These labo- 
ratories would also serve as centres for 
diagnosis of infective diseases. For these 
purposes Rs 62 lakhs have been set apart 

(iv) Control of communicable diseases— 

(a) Malaria: ‘The number of units to 
deal with this disease, has been increased 
from 16 to за, which would operate cover- 
ing 30,470 sq. miles of area and 21.2 
millions of population exposed to it, the 
total area and population of, this State, 
excluding the newly added areas, being 
about 31,040 sq. miles and 26 milhons 
respectively. This would give a complete 
coverag® to the entire malaria-affected 
parts of the State. As the plan progresses, 
it is hoped to complete the malaria con- 
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trol programme in most parts of the State, 
and take up malaria eradication pro- 
gramme in those areas. In addition, a 
control programme against filaria, another 
endemic insect-borne disease in this State, 
will be undertaken. For these pro- 
grammes, a sum of Rs. 3.5 crores has been 
provided in the Second Plan period. 

(b) Tuberculosis: Rs. 1.02 crores have 
been provided for adding 1,750 beds to 
the existing 2,741 beds. Besides, another 
sum of about Rs. 40 lakhs has been pro- 
vided for establishing 35 chest clinics, in 
addition to the existing 30, and to push 
the BCG vaccination programme further 
through 15 BCG teams throughout the 
Second Plan period. 

Provision has also been made for the 
distribution of costly anti-biotic drugs to 
poor patients on a more extensive and 
liberal ‘scale as well as for increasing the 
number of mobile units for domiciliary 
treatment, 

(c) Leprosy : About Rs. 48 lakhs have 
been provided for establishing another 
400-Бе@ colony and more leprosy clinics. 
It is being examined to see if more funds 
could possibly be diverted for affording as 
wide a coverage as possible. 

(4) Reorganization of rural health ѕето- 
ices: Rs. 3.5 crores have been set apart 
for establishing 330 more health centres. 
This will raise the total number of health 
centres by the end of the Second Plan- 
period to 596 covering 596 unions, і.е. 
roughly one-third of the State, the total 
number of unions in the State, excluding 
the newly added areas of Purulia and 
Kishanganj, being 2,079. 

(у) Medical relief : The expansion pro- 
gramme of hospital facilities, estimated to 
cost about Rs. 3.7 crores, will be pursued. 
This will include provision of 1,428 
general beds, 350 beds for infectious 
diseases, and 500 beds for mental diseases, 
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as well as the upgrading of the remaining 
district, subdivisional, arfd other hospitals. 

(vi) Personal health services— 

(a) Maternity and child welfare %сит 
family planning centres: The existing 
maternity and child welfare centres will 
be remodelled so as to take up family 
planning work also, whereas 98 more 
family planning cum maternity centres 
will be established during the Second Plan 
period for which about Rs, 26.4 lakhs have 
been provided, as against Rs. 4.5 lakhs in 
the First Plan. Besides this, the milk 
distribution programme would be con- 
tinued not only through these clinics, but 
also through all the State hospitals and 
health centres. 

(b) School health: School health work 
will be continued through the agency of 
the health centres that are already existipg 
and will also be developed in the mean- 
while. For the areas not covered by health 
centres, 14 supervisory and 100 primary 
units have been provided at a cost of 
about Rs. 35 lakhs. 

(c) Industrial health: Coverage would 
be extended to a larger number of mill 
and factory workers. . 

(vii) Training of health personnel: 
About Rs. 75 lakhs have been set apart 
for this purpose. This includes the cost 
of training 150 lady health visitors and 
1,900 dais for maternity and “child health 
work. It includes the cost of training 
nurses, pharmacists, physiotherapeutists, 
and other auxiliary health personnel, and 
provides also for the deputatioh of officers 
for post-graduate or higher studies abroad. 

(viii) Health education: The existing 
machinery for educating the public in 
matters of health will be strengthened. 
In addition, a special health education 
unit, under the direct control of ће? State 
Health Directorate, will be established at 
a cost of Rs. 6 lakhs, which will comprise 
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a museum and a laboratory in Calcutta 
and mobile units for the field, 

(ix) Public health administration: A 
sum of Rs. 73 lakhs has been provided for 
reorienting and reorganizing the basic 
public health administrative machinery, 
after taking it over from the District 
Boards, which are now the authorities re- 
sponsible for local public health adminis- 
tration. 

(x) Medical administration: A sum of 
Rs. 71 lakhs has been provided for the 
purpose of improving the medical side of 
the health administration. This sum 
would also include the cost of purchasing 
and maintaining 100 ambulance units, so 
as to develop an efficient ambulance serv- 
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ісе for the whole State, including the 
rural areas. 

Besides the schemes discussed above, 
there are also provisions for other devel- 
opment schemes, such as the expansion 
of the Dental College at a cost of Rs. 11 
lakhs, establishment of a T.B. Demon- 
stration Centre at Medical College, Cal- 
cutta, mechanization and improvement in 
the compilation of health statistics of the 
State, etc. 

It will thus be seen that the health devel- 
opment programme under the Second Five- 
Year Plan in West Bengal is more ambi- 
tious and comprehensive than under the 
First, ample scope being provided under 
it for the rearing up of a healthier West 
Bengal than one finds today. 


The general aim of health programmes during the Second Plan period 


is to bring the existing health services within the reach of all the people and 
до promote a progressive improvement in the level of national health. The 
Plan provides about Rs. 43 crores for augmenting and improving hospital 
services, including staff, accommodation, equipment, and supplies. 


The provision of adequate health protection to the rural population is 
by far the most urgent need to be met in the Second Plan period. In view 
of the programme for extending the National Extension Service to the entire 
rural population, the establishment of primary health units in as many 
development blocks as possible is a necessary step. A sum of Rs. 23 crores 
has been provided for this programme. Over 3,000 health units are proposed 
to be established in the Second Plan period as against 725 in the First Plan. 


As against a provision of Rs. 37.5 lakhs made by the Central Government 
in the First Plan for developing the indigenous systems of medicine, the - 
Second Plan provides Rs. 1 crore at the Centre and Rs. 5.5 crores іп theeStates. 
The Plan includes the development of the research centre and post-graduate 
institute at Jammagar, the opening of 5 Ayurvedic colleges, expansion of 
13 existing colleges, and the starting of 1,100 Ayurvedic dispensaries. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


ADHIR KUMAR MUKERJEE, M.SC., М.А. (S. CALIF.) 
е 


The welfare оў a nation cannot be measured merely in 
terms of its economic development. This must be balanced 
by social education. The new concept of ‘social educa- 
tion’ rightly covers not only literacy, but also health, 
recreation, home life, economic life, and citizenship ітат- 
ing. Sri Adhir Kumar Mukerjee, Principal, Ramakrishna 
Mission Social Education Organizers Training Centre, 
Belur, details here the social education programme of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 


HE first’ paragraph on social educa- 
tion in the First Five-Year Plan says: 
‘The concept of adult education, 
which was mostly confined to literacy, 
was found to-be too narrow to be 
able to meet the various needs of the 
adults. It was therefore widened to 
include, in addition to literacy, the 
health, recreation, and home life of 
the adults, their economic life and 
citizenship training; and to denote 
this new concept the term “social 
education” was coined.’ 

Social education is thus a comprehensive 
programme to include all aspects of life 
and aims at creating an awakening in the 
people for a better living. The strength- 
ening of the social fabric is important 
in this concept. 

In the field of social education, the 
Second Five-Year Plan provides for the 
opening of literacy and social education 
centres, libraries, publication of literature, 
audio-visual education, training of social 
education workers and organizers, and 
establishment of Janata (people’s) Colleges. 
The contents of these programmes are 
briefly discussed below. 


LITERACY 


The disappointing picture of literacy in 
India will be revealed in the opening state- 


ment on social education in the Second 
Five-Year Plan: 


_‘ The census of 1951 showed that only 
16.6 per cent of the population were 
literate, and even if children below 
10 years are excluded the proportion 
rises to 20 per cent only. Apart 
from the low percentage of literacy, 
there is serious disparity in literacy 
between men (24.8 per, cent) and 
women (7.9 per cent), and between 
the urban population (34.6 per cent) 
and the rural population (12.1 sper 
сеп). Rapid social and economic 
progress along democratic lines and 
wide-spread illiteracy аге scarcely 
compatible: with each other.’ 


Considerable effort will therefore be 
exerted in the Second Plan period towards 
the problem of liquidating illiteracy. In 
the Community Development Programme, 
each Block will have at leas 25 literacy 
centres, which means that in the Secand 
Plan period about 1,25,000 literacy centres 
will be started under the Community 
Development Programme itself. Besides, 
there will be literacy centres in the non- 
Block areas and a continuation of centres 
already started in the First Plan фегіоа. 
This will make a significant contribution 
to the liquidation of illiteracy in the 
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country, though it is still not likely to give 
a gratifying реше 


SOCIAL EDUCATION CENTRES 


But literacy,’ though undoubtedly im- 
portant, is only one element in the wider 
concept of social education. The literate 
people and other village groups have to 
be developed into active members taking 
part in cultural, social, and recreational 
activities; and for this the Second Five- 
Year Plan has provision for the establish- 
ment and organization of community 
centres, which will perform one or more 
of the following functions: ` 


(а) Provide a meeting place for the 
people. 

(6) Sponsor or provide a home for cer- 
tain cultural and recreational activ- 
ities. Sometimes film shows may be 

° held there. 

(c) Serve as information rooms, both in 
a general way as well as with particu- 
lar reference to the community they 
serve. 

(d) Provide facilities for indoor games. 

(е) Arrange for the holding of meetings 

* dt the community centres by discus- 


sion groups. 
(f) Provide facilities for adults learning 
è certain crafts and hobbies. 
(6) Hold debates, lectutes, (poetic) чун 
posia, etc. 
(h) House the public libraries of their 
communities. - 


Many оЁ. Шезе community centres will 
be locatedein the local schools thus utiliz- 
ing the premises after school hours. In 
addition, 
community centres as well. A majority of 
the community centres will be set up 
under the Community Development Pro- 
gramme. The Plan provides that in each 
Block there will be one model community 
centre. ten. ordinary community centres, 


there will be separate model : 
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and some meeting place in every other 
village. 

This working in groups is important in 
social education work. The aim is to 
stimulate, develop, and vitalize group activ- 
ities in as many ways as possible, so that 
a healthy and fuller community life 
may emerge in the locality. Groups like the 
Co-operatives, Panchayats (Village Coun- 
сіз), and Vikāsa Mandalas (Progressive 
Groups) are already there. The organiza- 
tion of two other groups, viz. youth and 
women’s groups, is a function with which 
social education will be more intimately 
concerned. Youth groups, though they 
generally centre around physical educa- 
tion, are of interest to social education 
workers, because these groups teach com- 
munity organization to children and 
adolescents who comprise the new genera- 
tion of the population. 

As regards women’s groups, the Com- 
munity Development Programme pre- 
scribes opening of at least ten Mahila 
Samities in each Block. The programme 
of the Mahila Samities will consist of: 


(а) Meeting of- village women for bha- 
jans (singing of hymns) and songs. 

(6) Social functions and celebration of 
religious festivals. 

(с) Talks and discussion groups for 
the improvement of homes and for 


child welfare. 

(d) Introduction of smokeless . culahs 
(ovens). · 

(е) Knitting, tailoring, and other craft 
work, 


(f) Maternity welfare. 

(g) Nutrition and balanced diet. 

(h) Elementary household skjlls. 

(1) Common medicines. 

(j) Kitchen gardening and home = есо- 
nomics. 

(А) НЪте decoration, and clean-house 
‘drives. у 


ls 
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(D Literacy among women. 
(m) Games for women. 


х The organization of these Mahilā Sami- 
ties will, however, depend upon the 
availability of women Social Education 
Organizers. 


LIBRARIES 


In the social education movement, libra- 
ries are looked upon as valuable institu- 
tions not only for the general education 
of the people, but also for the essential 
follow-up programme of the literacy drive. 
In order to knit the libraries of the coun- 
try into an organized and co-operative 
system, the Government of India sponsored 
a scheme to establish State Central Libra- 
ries and District Libraries. The District 
Libraries will serve the towns and villages 
in their respective areas, either independ- 
ently or through the existing small 
library units. Similarly, State Libraries 
will support the District Libraries and 
perform functions on the State level. 
During the First Plan period, seven States 
decided to set up their State Central 
Libraries, and out of 320 Districts in 
India about 100 had their District Libra- 
ries. It is hoped that by the end of the 
Second Plan period, every State will have 
its State Central Library and every District 
its District Library. 

The library programme is also well rec- 
ognized in the Community Development 
Programme which prescribes that at least 
11 village libraries, having a total of 20 
circulating library sets, should be organ- 
ized in each Block. 


e LITERATURE 


In the literacy programme, it has been 
found that relapse into illiteracy is again 
a problem in the post-literacy „period. 
This can be prevented by continually pro- 
viding to the neo-literates suitable litera- 
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ture that they can read with interest. 
Publication of literature is therefore a 
part of the social education programme. 
Suitable literature will also serve ag an 
extensive and convenient device to carry 
the message of social education to the 
people and also to build up a good litera- 
ture for the workers. 

To encourage the growth of this litera- 
ture, the Central Ministry of Education has 
its own programme for bringing out model 
literature, and assistance will be given to 
State Governments to sponsor similar 
programmes. The Government is also 
organizing Literary Workshops for the 
training of prospective authors, and four 
such Workshops will be organized every 
year during the Second Plan period. Prizes 
amounting to about Rs. 25,000 will also be 
given annually for good books for neo- 
literates in each regional language. A 
great amount of private enterprise is also 
expected in this respect 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


As audio-visual aids are now recognized 
as an effective means for education and 
for the communication of facts and ideas, 
efforts are being made to produce and use 
such aids as much as possible. The radio 
can be a good social education medium, 
and programmes for children, students, 
women, villagers, and industrial workers, 
that are now broadcast in the local lan- 
guages from the twenty-two stations, will 
advance the social education movement. 
At the receiving end, both the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcastfhg as well 
as the State Education Departments are 
setting up radio sets in many schools and 
community centres. The Community 
Development Programme has also a plan 
to have ten village radio sets in each Block. 

The motion picture, a very powerful 
medium which influences mass mind, is 
being increasingly used in education, and 
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for mass enlightenment and motivation. 
The Films Divisjon is making special films 
for the Five-Year Plan publicity, besides 
the regular news-reels and documentaries. 
‘On the exhibition side, all State Govern- 
ments have now mobile units to conduct 
film shows through the Publicity and 
Education Departments as well as through 
the Community Development Programme. 
The Ministry of Education has set up a 
good Film Library for lending out films 
throughout the country. Many States are 
also having their State Film Libraries. 
Posters and charts are getting increasing 
importance, and exhibitions on various 
subjects are being held in large numbers. 


TRAINING 


As social education is rather a new kind 
of work, a training on the subject is of 
great importance to get the best out of 
the social education workers. The follow- 
ing categories of training are proposed to 
be imparted in the Second Plan period. 


(1) The Social Education Organizers, 
who are the social education staff in the 
Cammunity Development Programme and 
form the bulk of official social education 
workers in the country, undergo a training 
of five months at one of the eight Social 
Education Organizers’ Training Centres. 
They are at Nilokheri, Allahabad, Baroda, 
Udaipur, Himayatsagar, Gandhigram, Sri- 
niketan, and Belur Math. Besides, there 
is provision for a special training at 
Ranchi for those Social Education Organ- 
izers who will be working in tribal areas. 
During the Second Plan period, about 
8,000 Social Education Organizers will 
have to be trained and eight more Train- 


ing Centres will be opened for the 
purpose. : 
(2).ГЬе literacy teachers, again, need 


training on the literacy methods and for 
sustaining interest in the literacy classes. 
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Almost all State Governments are orgahiz- 
ing short courses for this purpose. There 
is also a scheme to train, in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation, 43,000 teachers 
in the Second Plan period. 


(3) Mention has already been made 
about the Literary Workshops where рго- 
spective authors learn the technique of 
writing for the neo-literates and also: 
produce some reading materials during the 
period of the Workshop. Each Workshop 
trains about 25 authors for a period of 
one month. Four such Workshops will be 
organized every year in the Plan period. 


(4) The Second Plan provides for the 
establishment of Janata Colleges, which 
are residential institutions for the train- 
ing of local leaders. Hitherto the Janata 
Colleges have been rather experimental 
and explorative institutions. Recently, 
however, a seminar was held to discuss 
about the organization and functions of 
the Janata Colleges, and it is expected that 
they will fulfil the following objectives: 


(a) Inculcate in trainees the right social 
outlook. 

(b) Provide cultural leadership to village 
communities. 

(c) Strengthen social organizations to 
meet the economic and social tasks 
which the Indian people are now 
facing. 

(d) Sustain the morale and strengthen 

‚ the purpose of the people in exccut- 
ing their tasks. 

(е) Act аз an intellectual leaven in the 
minds of the Indian people. 


(5) The training of local leadership is 
also served by the short camps that are 
held in the Block areas under the leader- 
ship of the Social Education Organizer 

(6) The various seminars organized by 
the Central or State Governments ‘serve 


thé purpose of giving an in-service train- 
ing to the social education workers Рог 
example, in the First Plan period four 
seminars were held for the training of 
audio-visual workers. 
like 

Association, 


Some private agen- 
the. Indian Adult Education 
organizing 
some of which are 
There is 
also a proposal to hold Refresher Courses 


cies, 
are extremely 
valuable semunars, 


‘sponsored by the Government 


for the’ ‘Social Education Organizers at 
each Social Education Organizers’ Train- 
ing Centre., 


(7) A very important institution in the 
held of social education training is the 
establishment of the National Fundamen- 
tal Education Centre at Delhi for training 
higher personnel in the field of social 
education, such as the District Social 
Education Organizers, the Principals of 
Janata Colleges, etc. Unesco has extend- 
ed its'co-operation and assistance to this 
Centre, 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


In the foregoing description, it has been 
revealed that much work on social educa- 
tion is being done through the Commu- 
nity Development Programme. In fact, 
out of the Rs. 15 crores to be spent on 
social education in the Second Five-Year 
Plan; Rs 10 crores are to be spent through 
the Ministry of Community Development 
There will be two Social Education 
Organizers. generally one man and one 
woman, to do the social education work 
in a Block, each Block consisting of about 
100 Villagese with a population of approx- 
imately 60.000 people А мт of 
Rs. 25,000 1s to be spent in each Block 
for social education in the course of three 
years. The targets for the ѕосіаР educa- 
tion programme in a Block are as follows. 


(а) 25 literacy centres. s 

(b) Libraries in 11 villages and 20 cir- 
culating library sets 

(c) Well-organized cultural and reerea- 
tional activities in ten villages. 

(d) Bhajana Mandalis in every village. 

(e) Exhibitions to be organized in ten 
villages every year. 

(f) Melās to be organized at two or 
three central places in the Block 
once a year. 

(g) Welfare activities in ten villages. 

(Л) Playgrounds in ten villages. 

(1) Youth 
villages 

() Grama Raksa Dalas (youth clubs 
devoted to protection of villages 
from antisocial elements and wild 
beasts) in every village. 

(А) Women’s welfare activities in ten 
villages—if a woman Social Educa- 
tion Organizer is available; other- 
wise, only Bhajana Mandalis to be 
organized in every village. 


welfare activities in ten 


(D) Child welfare activities іп теп 
villages. 
(m) Training at least three localeleaders 


from every village in the Block. 
(n) A radio set in ten villages. 
(о) The visit of the mobile unit to at 
least ten villages every month. 
The organization of а model com- 
munity centre and геп ordinary 
community centres in the area and 
some meeting place in every other 
village | 


(р) 


e 

The Second Plan provides for the 
opening of 4,920 Blocks (including the 
intensive ones) by the end of the Plan 
period In the First Plan period, there 
were 1,122 Blocks. A sum of Rs. 200 
crores has been allocated in the Second 
Five-Year Plan as against 86 crores in the 
First. Е 
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CRITICISMS AND REMEDIES 


Despite the %aluable work done in the 
First Plan and the provisions in the 
Second, three important criticisms are laid 
at the door of social education. 

First, the meaning of social education 
has not been clear. There is some truth 
in this criticism. Social education is a 
new term. Experts and authorities in the 
field have not always defined it in the 
same manner or in similar statements, To 
be a scientific subject, social education 
must have, at the earliest, as uniform a 
definition as possible, though a slight 
variation in its analysis and amplification 
_ is understandable. We hope we shall have 
this before long. 

Second, the rôle of the social education 
functionary, viz. the Social Education 

rganizer, has not always been appre- 
ciated. This may be due partly to the 
failure of these personnel in establishing 
a value for their job, and partly to the 
lack of a hearty and well-defined adminis- 
trative support for this functionary. 

Third, social education does not yet 
have a unitary administrative contro] and 
a unitary technical guidance on its policy 
and contents. То quote from the recent 
*Ministry of Education publication entitled 
Social Education in India by Sri Sohan 
Singh: ° 


‘The State Governments have at 
present an almost diarchical system 
in social education. The Education 
Departments continue their social 
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education work along the old lines, 
while the Community Projects have 
taken up with vigour the new aspects 
of social education. The diarchy 
has to be resolved, and several State 
Governments are making a serious 
effort to bring social education work 
under one authority, if not under 
one administration.’ 


With the appointment of а District 
Social Education Organizer in each dis- 
trict and the appointment of a Deputy 
Director of Education or Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction in each State, by the 
end of the Second Plan, the situation in 
this respect will be greatly improved. 

Unlike other programmes of develop- 
ment, social education cannot be рш to 
mathematical figures of achievement. 
There are physical targets; but the fulfil- 
ment of these targets or falling short of 
them does not fully evaluate the social 
education work. Change in outlook in 
the people can be one index, which again 
does not subject itself to rigid meuasurc- 
ment. However, if there is expectation 
and hope in the people for new ways of 
life, if they show readiness to work with 
leaders and in groups, if some plans for 
improvements originate from the pcople, 
if the opposition to new practices gradually 
loses its intensity, and if these new prac- 
tices get assimilated with the village life 
and culture, we have reason to believe 
that social education is achieving its pur- 
pose, and a new. awakening is dawning 
upon our population. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNDER 
THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


К. Р. CHAUDHURY, M.A., B.T., М.А. YED.) ы 


The Five-Year Plans, with their objective of industrial 
development, create the need for the services of skilled 
technicians in ever-increasing numbers. Though, on the 
one hand, an immense unemployment problem faces the 
country, on the other, there is a dearth of skilled labour. 
Sri К. Р. Chaudhury, Professor-tn-Charge of the Bureau of 
Educational and Psychological Research at the David Hare 
Training College, Calcutta, shows here how this sttuation 
can be largely met by the proper co-ordination of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, and gives an account of 
the work that is being done in this direction in West 


Bengal under the Second Five-Year Plan. 


HE nature of Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance Service is such that 

it cannot be successfully worked by a 
single social agency. It has to be a co- 
operative venture between all concerned— 
parents, youngsters, employment agencies, 
training institutions, teachers, and guid- 
ance experts. As the different sections of 
a society are interdependent, like the 
different organs in the body, social prog 
ress can only be achieved as a whole. 
Systematic attempts to remove the existing 
and apprehended social lags may be con- 
sidered as essence of all socia] planning. 
Again, as human welfare should be the 
focus of attention of all social planning, 
removal of lags in the field of human 
material should be considered of utmost 
importance in every plan for social devel- 
opment. 
seeking revolutionary changes within a 
comparatively short time has to rely most 
on education as the means for preparing 


Moreover, a democratic society 


its members for accepting the changes. 
Educational and vocational guidance there- 
fore should occupy a unique position in 


our Second Еіу^-Үеаг Plan, as it endeav- 
e 


ours to deal with the social lag in the 
field of human material through education, 


SCOPE OF THE GUIDANCE 


The connection of educational and 
vocational guidance service with the 
success of attempts for the economic devel- 
opment of the country is very intimate. 
It endeavours to remedy the lopsided 
development in our employment market. 
Though it appears paradoxical, side by 
side with unemployment, there is shortage | 
of suitable personnel for employment. It 
is admitted that shortage of suitable per- 
sonnel is a greater obstacle to ойт econom- 
ic development plans than the shortage 
of funds. The present lop-sidedness of 
our employment market would increase 
manyfold with the progress of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, unless systematic attempts 
are made to combat it. A planned econom- 
ic development, such as under the Five- 
Year Plans, must be based upon planned 
utilization of the man power in the coun- 
try, if it is to succeed. If the above objec- 
tive is to be realized in a democratic 
manner, in the best interest of both the 
individual and the society, we have to 
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develop an effective Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Service. 

There are also great social lags in the 
field* of educatidn. The present system of 
education is not helping the pupils to 
realize their potentialities, nor is it serving 
any social purpose. It may even be ac- 
cused of fostering negative values, instead 
of positive ones, both from the individual 
and the social points of view. Imparting 
of education in accordance with the 
interests and abilities of the students as 
well as their future social réles is the way 
to the removal of the social lag in the field. 
Educational and vocational guidance is 
badly needed for the purpose. 

Again, our social values are at cross- 
roads. New values have to be developed 
for the new society which we are visualiz- 
ing, and the obsolete values have to be 
given up. We have to look to scientific 
guidance service for removing the social 
lag in the field. 

A transitional society like ours seeking 
development is bound to frustrate in 
different ways the fulfilment of the needs 
ОЁ, its. members, stimulated by itself 
through channels beyond its control. This 
inevitably results in mental ill health and 
manifestation of undesirable behaviour. 
Scientific guidance in the field is again the 
answer to the problem. 

In short, “the scope of an educational 


and vocational guidance service is very 


wide. It is expected to remove all kinds 
of lags in the field of human material, so 
far as our social planning is concerned. 


RELATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDAN 


At this stage, it should be profitable to 
clarify the meaning of the term ‘educa- 
tional „апа vocational- guidance’. ‘Voca- 
попа? guidance’ is not а new term. It is 
usually taken to mean helping people to 
secure vocations best suited to their abili- 
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ties, interests, education, and training. 
But it is being increasingly felt that voca- 
tional guidance cannot be effective without 
educational guidance. There is no mean- 
ing in telling an arts graduate, after he 
has finished his education, that he would 
have had better chances of employment, if 
he had, taken the science course, or that 
his abilities are better suited to the latter. 
In modern society, where jobs are com- 
plicated, requiring long education and 
training, vocational guidance will be in- 
effective without prior educational guid- 
ance. On the other hand, educational 
guidance becomes more meaningful by 
keeping an eye on the future vocational 
rôle of the student. 

The concept may further be elucidated 
by indicating the lines of activities which 
are envisaged in our secondary schools by 
teacher-counsellors trained by the Bureau 
for Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Attempts are being made to develop the 
interests of the pupils in the line of their 
abilities by providing hobby-clubs іп 
schools and by allowing the pupils to pick 
and choose a hobby through trial and 
error. In higher classes, pupils are given 
information about courses and careers, 
through talks, exhibitions, suggested read- 
ings, etc They are helped to think of 
their future in the light of their abilities, 
interests, and available social opportuni- 
ties. Systematic observation and evalua- 
tion of pupils and keeping their cumula- 
tive records are undertaken with a view to 
appraising the interests, abilities, person- 
ality traits, health, and achievements of 
pupils. In case of retardation, particu- 
larly in a subject which may stand in the 
way of following a course otherwise suited 
to the pupil (e.g. retardation in Arithmetic 
and Algebra in the case of a pupil other- 
wise suftable for a science course), individ- 
ual help is to be given according tb the 
latest educational principles, - 
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In the-field of values, development of 
desirable behaviour and elimination of 
undesirable traits, cannot be neglected, if 
the pupil is expected to function satisfac- 
torily in the society which we are endeav- 
ouring to build Even ın the field of 
vocations, he has to gıve up many obsolete 
values, such as the idea that clerical or 
literary work is superior to manual work, 
and develop new ones. Educational meas- 
ures have to be taken to achieve the above 
objective. To appraise objectively and 
accurately the abilities etc. of the child, 
certain psychological tests have also to be 
applied. Merely educating the pupils for 
making a choice of courses and careers is 
not enough ; the parents also have to be 
educated in this respect, as the part they 
have to play in the matter of such choice 
1s important. 


PROGRAMME UNDER THE SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Second Five-Year Plan does not 
make separate mention of educational and 
vocational guidance; it comes under re- 
organization of education Under the 
head ‘Educational Reorganization during 
the Secondary Stage’, it is being considered 
as one of the most vital services. As such, 
the Government of India, Ministry of 
Education, is subsidizing the establishment 
of State Bureaus of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance. A Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance has 
also been established at Delhi In West 
Bengal. the Bureau of Educational and 
Psychological Research, attached to the 
David Hare Training College, Calcutta, 
is working, as the State Bureau 

The State Bureau is endeavouring to 
function in the following manner: 


(1) Training of guidance personnel of 
two «categories, the teacher-cum-counsellor 


and the whole-time counsellor 
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(2) Production of guidance tools of 
such as standardized tests 
of abilites and achievements, cumulative 
record card form, visual* materials, ¢and 
booklets for dissemination of information 
on courses and careers, and their distribu- 
tion to field-workers. 


various kinds, 


(3) Assistance to field-workers, when 
needed. 

(4) Co-ordination of guidance activities 
in the State. : 

(5) Co-operation with the National Em- 
ployment Service and other agencies in the 
field of guidance. 

(6) Opening a model centre for guidance. 


(7) Carrying on guidance research. 


The teacher-cum-counsellors are to be 
most important field-workers. They аге 
expected to discharge the following respgn- 
sibilities : 


(1) Collection and maintenance of data 
about pupils necessary for guidance. 

(2) Dissemination of information on 
courses and careers to pupils and parents 
along with making efforts to, modify 
undesirable attitudes in them and helping 
them develop desirable ones. * 

(3) Giving educational and vocational 
guidance to pupils at the end of the ‘delfa 
class’ (Class VIII) as well as at the end of 
school education (with the ‘assistance of 
the Bureau or other experts, when needed). 

(4) Organizing coaching for backward 
pupils and devising remedial measures for 
problem pupils (with the assisgance of the 
Bureau or other experts). . 


же 

An intermediate guidance agency be- 
tween the teacher-counsellor and the 
Bureau is being visualized—a whole-time 
counsellor or regional counsellor. He 
should be an expert in guidance, offering 
advice to the teacher-counsellor, such as 
in interpreting the information collected. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNDER FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


about the pupils in the light of social 
opportunities arfd prescribing remedial 
measures for backward and problem 
рирйз. А nunfber of schools, say about 
20, may be within the jurisdiction of a 
regional counsellor: The regional coun- 
sellor should also maintain the closest 
liaison with the State Bureau, and should 
‘co-operate with it, especially in research 
work. 

The co-operation -with the National Em- 
ployment Service, Ministry of Labour, 
which has also formulated a five-year plan 
in the field of vocational guidance, is 
expected to be specially helpful. Under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, there is provi- 
sion for establishing a much larger number 
of Employment Exchanges and also for 
developing а. Youth Employment Service. 
Fhe task of collécting occupational infor- 
mation along with occupational research 
is also to be undertaken, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Service expects to 
“take full advantage of these developments. 

The present talk may be concluded with 
a brief account of the progress already 
mage in the field of educational and voca- 
tional guidance in West Bengal. Even 
before the Government of India accepted 
the scheme for educational and vocational 
guidance, the Government of West Bengal 
established the Bureau of Educational and 
Psychological Research with educational 
and vocational guidance as one of its 
objectives. It is a little over three years 
now since the Bureau has been function- 
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ing. With the help of the Central Соу- 
ernment it is expected to be expanded. 
During the first two years, in the field of 
guidance, the Bureau concentrated on the 
development of guidance tools. It has 
developed a full set of guidance tools to 
begin work, such as cumulative record 
card, psychological tests, achievement tests, 
guidance schedule, booklets on educational 
and training facilities, and exhibits for 
guidance exhibition. For the past one 
year, the Bureau has taken up training of 
teacher-counsellors. So far, more than 100 
teachers, from about go schools in West 
Bengal, have been trained. т co-opcra- 
tion with the teacher-counsellors, the 
Bureau has already undertaken systematic 
guidance work in a few schools. It has 
developed the closest co-operation with the 
State National Employment Service. In 
short, the foundation of an Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Service for the 
State has been laid. ‘During the remain- 
ing years of the Plan, the Service is 
expected to develop on lines already in- 
dicated, and its impact, it is hoped, will be 
felt on many of the schools of the State. 
But the Bureau or the counsellors by 
themselves cannot make the service effec- 
tive, without full co-operation from the 
parents, the training institutions, and the 
employers. As such the Bureau welcomes 
every opportunity of discussing guidance 
problems with them. It is also trying to 
utilize the radio, the cinema, and the press 
for the purpose. 


"THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN AND THE FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE GAP 


BHAVATOSH DATTA, M.A., PHD. 


The crux of the Second Five-Year Plan, with 115 emphasis 
on heavy industries, is foreign exchange, for on it depend 
the various schemes of large-scale industrialization and 
also expansion programmes which necessitate importing 
capital zoods, such as machinery, steel, rolling stock, 


and locomotives, besides raw materials. 


The following 15 


a short résumé -of а talk given by Dr. Bhavatosh Datta, 
Professor of Economics, Presidency College, Calcutta, on 
the 28th February at the Institute in which he discusses 
the causes and remedies of the foreign exchange gap. 


HE Second Five-Year Plan has created 
many problems, and the most urgent 
among these now is the problem of 

the persistent balance of payments deficits 
and the consequent decline in the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange assets. There have 
been occasional periods of payments diff- 
culties in the post-war years, аз, for 
instance, in 1949 and in 1951-52, but none 
of these was as sustained and serious as 
the present situation, which has caused a 
decline of more than Rs. зоо crores in the 
sterling reserves in a twelve-month period, 
and has brought the total reserves down 
to a level from which any further reduc- 
tion might be extremely risky. 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS CAUSES 


Of course, the Second Plan called for a 
much larger foreign exchange expenditure 
than its predecessor ‘The total foreign 
exchange requirements of the Seconc Plan 
were estimated at more than Rs 2,000 
crores; part of these requirements was 
expected to be financed out of our normal 
export earnings, but it was estimated that 
a balance of Rs. 1,100 crores woulc have 
to be financed by other meams. The 
planning authorities expected that private 
businessmen would be able to secure for- 


eign capital amounting to Rs. 100 crores, 
and that it would be possible to draw 
upon the foreign reserves to the extent of 
Rs. 200 crores. This would leave a ye- 
mainder of Rs. 800 crores of foreign ex- 
penditure to be financed by such other 
means as foreign aid or loans from foreign 
governments and international agencies. 

As things stand now, the actual draw- 
ings on the foreign exchange reserves in 
the first year of the Second Plgn have 
exceeded the total drawings planned for 
the entire five-year period. "There is no 
indication that there will be an appre- 
ciable increase in the volume of foreign 
aid or loans from foreign governments. 
And it is now feared that the*total foreign 
exchange requirements of the Second Plan 
will exceed the original estimates, partly 
because the Plan has been expanded in 
certain sectors and partly Ъесадзе some of 
the original estimates have now been. 
found to be on the low side. 

The unexpectedly large foreign ex- 
change gap has arisen because of many 
reasons: failure of exports to expand ; 
large food imports, necessitated by, domes- 
tic scarcities and high prices; incréase in 
capital goods imports; capital goods 
imports and payments therefor in advance 
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of the Plan’s time-schedule ; and, to some 
extent, increase® imports of consumer 
goods also, facilitated by the liberalization 
of ifmport conttols in the recent past. 
Behind all these lies the basic fact that the 
Second Plan includes a number of projects 
for steel production and other heavy in- 
dustries requiring very large initial imports 
of capital equipment. And there is also 
the fact that import control in recent 
years has been somewhat vacillating, no 
serious attempt having been made for 
conserving foreign exchange for meeting 
the requirements of planned development. 


SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


It is difficult to suggest a unique solu- 
tion for, or to prescribe easy remedies 
against, so difficult a problem. It has 
been suggested that the Government might 
acquire the private holdings of gold and 
use it for foreign payments. But it will 
be extremely difficult to induce the private 
hoarders to liquidate their gold stocks, 
and, in any case, so long as the Indian 
price of gold remains above the world 
price, Ц is not a practicable proposition 
to buy gold in India and use it for pay- 
ments abroad. 

One could suggest drastic restriction of 
imports, but here also the scope for fur- 
ther relief is limited after the new restric- 
tions that Have been introduced in the 
current year. At present, our imports are 
mostly capital goods or essential raw mate- 
tials and consumer goods, and there is 
practically до cushion on which restric- 
-tians might operate as an instrument of 
adjustment. 

A third alternative will be to further 
draw upon the sterling reserves. The 
objection that this will reduce the backing 
against the currency is not a serious one, 
but tHe Government has to consider the 
possibility of a graver emergency than the 
present опе, e.g. a serious food shortage, 
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or an adverse political situation in the 
world outside. It will therefore be pru- 
dent to conserve the rather small foreign 
exchange resources that the country now 
possesses. 


SOURCES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The expectation that private business- 
men will be able to attract substantial 
amounts of foreign capital is unrealistic 
in the present Indian and world context 
In the main, therefore, it wlll be necessary 
for the Government to explore how far it 
can secure an increase in foreign aid or 
loans from foreign governments and inter- 
national agencies. Among foreign gov 
ernments, the United States, United King- 
dom, and Soviet Russia have already 
extended aid or loans to India, and it is 
doubtful if there will be a substantial 
increase in the assistance that the United 
Kingdom and Soviet Russia can offer. 
The former has offered Rs. 33 crores for 
our steel projects, while the latter is giving 
Rs. 53 crores for steel projects and another 
Rs бо crores for the general purposes of 
the Plan. Aid and assistance from the 
United States have been on a much larger 
scale, and recently that country has sold 
India Rs. 137 crores worth of food and 
other agricultural products for Indian 
rupees, which are again to be lent back to 
India for financing development projects. 
The World Bank loans since the com- 
mencement. of the Second Plan have 
amounted to Rs. 72 crores, and India can 
also draw upon Rs. 95 crores of unutilized 
loans and grants from the World Bank 
and other sources carried over from the 
First Plan period. . 

The International Monetary Fund has 
recently allowed India to draw dollars to 
the extent of Rs. 95 crores to meet the 
current @eficits. Under the Fund rules, 
India is eligible for drawing the equiva- 
lent of another Rs. 108 crores, but the 
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Fund may require India to adopt more 
stringent domestic measures before рег- 
mitting another drawing. Besides, all 
Fund drawings now carry the obligation 
to redeem them in three to five years’ time, 
and it is not certain that India can look 
forward to the great improvement in the 
payments position that will be necessary 
for such redemption. 

The World Bank still remains a major 
hope, and it seems probable that a large 
measure of help will be forthcoming from 
this institution in the immediate future 
for the development of our transport facil- 
ities. The main difficulty in regard to 
ithe World Bank loans is that these are 
granted for specific projects, and it may 
take a long time to work out the technical 
and financial details before a particular 
loan is available. 

The newly-started International Finance 
Corporation, which will work as a subsid- 
iary of the World Bank and grant loans 
to private industry without requiring any 
Government guarantee, may be expected 
to offer some assistance to Indian busi- 
nessmen seeking foreign exchange. But 
the firms likely to get help from this new 
Corporation will be the top-ranking ones 
which would have been able to get Gov- 
ernment backing also. Besides, the possi- 
bilities of the Corporation functioning as 
a full-fledged financing institution in the 
remaining years of our Second Plan are 
relatively small. 

Suggestions have often been made that 
the Indian Government might try to 
borrow direct from the capital markets in 
foreign centres by issuing dollar or sterling 
bonds The prospects of such borrowing 
are very limited, and there is also the fact 
that the London capital market is not now 
rich enough to meet such needs from 


other countries; and it will beedifficult 
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for India to satisfy the conditions that 
have to be fulfilled bef@re Indian securi- 


ties can be placed in the American market. 
е ГД 


LONG-TERM REMEDY 


The long-term remedy for all this is a 
concerted effort to imcrease exports and 
also to increase the domestic output of 
import substitutes. An increase in exports 
will have an inflationary effect on the 
economy, but it should be possible to 
counteract this by fiscal and monetary 
measures. It will, of course, take a long 
time to develop export industries and to 
change policies with a view to securing this 
end. Any export expansion scheme in a 
country like India will generate pressures 
in many sectors and create new problems. 
But there is no simple way out, if our 
future plans continue to call for large 1п- 
vestments in imported capital equipment. 

In the immediate future, the Govern- 
ment will have to combine many different 
lines of action: re-examining the expend- 
iture schemes with a view to reducing 
their foreign exchange component; bor- 
rowing from foreign governmeyts and 
international agencies; encouraging pri- 
vate industrialists to arrange’ for foreign 
participation in ventures which are high 
in the order of planning priorities ; strict 
control over imports and all types of 
foreign currency expenditure; and en- 
couragement of exports and exploration 
of new export markets or markets for new 
export commodities. It is not, however, 
to be expected that all these wjll eliminate 
completely the strain that the economy. is 
experiencing. A planned economy is bound 
to suffer from some strains and pressures, 
and one should regard with satisfaction 
any policy which can at least reduce to 
some extent the pressures in the major 
fields of operation. Е 


BOOK REVIEW 


Оли: А DRAVIDIAN SPEECH. Ву 
Sudhibbushan Bhattacharya. (Department 
of Anthropology, Government of India: 
Memoir, No. `3. Calcutta. 1957. 58 pp. 
Price Вз.`6 ог g sh. 6d.) 

Prior to 1951, the existence of this 
Dravidian language, spoken by a few hun. 
dred: people in the Koraput District of 
Orissa, was to all intents and purposes 
unknown to students of Dravidian. There 
had been rare references in previous census 
reports to Ollars, Hollars, or Hallars, and 
the 1931 Census referred to a Hallari as 
a dialect of Gadba. Nothing certain about 
the language emerged from such references, 
and it is doubtful whether any student of 
Dravidian had ever set eyes on them at all. 

This situation was radically altered 
‘when Sri Bhattacharya made his visit to 
Koraput in 1951, a visit that turned out 
to be epoch-making in the investigation of 
the tribal Dravidian: languages. Setting 
out,,in the first place, to investigate another 
problem, he ended up, as often happens 
in these cases, by discovering something 
ее. The obscurity in which the Ollars 
had lived was due not only to their small 
numbers and to their inaccessibility, but 
also to their’ habit of referring to them- 
selves as Gadbas. It was as a result of 
investigating this latter (Kolarian) speech 
that Sri Bhattacharya came to hear of the 
Ollars and etheir language, апа conse- 
quently was able to devote a short but 
intensive period to its investigation. 

The investigation of the Ollari language 
soon revealed an exceedingly interesting 
fact, namely, that this language was closely 
connected with Parji or Durva language 
of Bastar, investigated in the previous year 

by Sri Bhattacharya and myself. Later. in 


his tour, Sri Bhattacharya was able to 
discover yet another language belonging 
to the same family, the Poya Gadba of 
Salur. Thus, where there had been an 
almost complete blank in Dravidian studies 
before, we now have available an impor- 
tant new sub-family which has a contribu- 
tion of first importance to make to Dravi- 
dian comparative studies. 

The book under review consists of 
grammar and comparative vocabulary. A 
special feature of the latter is the inclusion 
in it of items from other languages taken 
from the author’s field notes. No texts 
are available due to the fact that these 
particular informants proved incapable of 
producing such. Furthermore, the lan- 
guage seems to be in process of dying out, 
and some of the informants interviewed 
displayed uncertainty about the facts of 
their own language. In spite of these 
difficulties, the essential grammatical struc- 
ture of the language has been made clear 
and a useful collection of the basic vocab- 
шагу is presented. АП students of 
Dravidian will need the book, and it will 
need to be regularly quoted in Dravidian 
comparative work in the future. 

The volume is published as a Memoir 
of the Department of Anthopology, and 
in his preface Dr. М. Datta~Majumder 
stresses the importance of studying the 
tribal languages. In that direction the 
present volume is a good beginning, and 
it is to be hoped that we will see further 
volumes in the same series. The printing. 
done by Government of India Press, Cal- 
cutta, is excellent, and the book presents 
a most pleasing appearance, 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


N celebration of the ‘birthday cf Sri 
| Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, a 
talk on “The Teachings of Guru Nanak’ 
was given at the Institute on the 14th 
November by Principal Trilochan Singh, 
M.A., Ph.D The meeting was presided 
over by Professor Hira Lall Chopra, M.A. 
* * С * 

On the 16th November a reception was 
held at the Institute in honour of Pro- 
fessor J. B. S. Haldane, the well-Lnown 
British scientist. Among those pres2nt to 
meet Professor Haldane were Sanskritists, 


philosophers, and scholars disting 1ished 
in various fields. 


After the reception Professor Haldane 
addressed a public meeting, speaking on 
‘The Pre-Christian Religions of Europe’. 
He pointed out the many similarities be- 
tween the conceptions in these religions 
and those in the early Vedic religion. It 
was very important, he said, that Indian 
scholars should study the pre-Christian 
religions of Europe in the original and 


not depend upon translations made by 
Christian scholars. Because of the simila- 
rities in thought, Hindu scholars would 
be better able to interpret these religions, 
for their interpretations would be based 
on the wider standpoint of. Hinduism. 
This elucidation of kindred ‘concepts 
would be an important contribution 
towards understanding between East and 
West. 

This meeting was presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji, Vice- 
President of the Institute, who spoke of 
Professor Haldane’s ‘far-ranging mind’ 
and his ability to view ‘human life as a 
whole’. He welcomed Professor Haldage’s 
decision to make India his home ; this was 
most fitting for Indian thought has always 
insisted on an integral and total vision of 
human. life. 

On the 23rd November, the following 
Saturday, Professor Haldane gave a second 
lecture, continuing his subject and deal- 
ing with the religions of western and 
northern Europe. | 


December 7 


December 14 


December 21 


December 28 


у 


DECZMBER LECTURES ° 
At 5-30 p.m 


Building Peace by the Work Camp Method 


Speaker: Hans Peter Muller 
Executive Secretary, Co-ordination Comnhttee for 
Intzrnational Voluntary Work Camp, Unesco, Paris* 
President: Hirınmay Banerjee, I.C.S. 


Some Aspects of Post-War Development in Japan 
Speaker: Professor В. С. Guha, Ph.D., D Sc. 
President: Asok Mitra, І.С.5. 


The Nature and Validity of Mystical Experience ` 
Speaker: Prafessor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
President: Professor S. C. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


Musical Soiree 


